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CHAPTER LXII 

TWENTY-FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR—OLIGARCHY OF 
FOUR HUNDRED AT ATHENS 

About a year elapsed between the catastrophe of the 
Athenians near Syracuse and the victory which they gained 
over the Milesians, on landing near Miletus (from September 
413 B.c. to September 4x2 B.C.). After the first of those two 
events, the complete ruin of Athens had appeared both to her 
enemies and to herself, impending and irreparable. But so 
astonishing, so rapid, and so energetic, had been her rally, 
that at the time of the second, she was found again carrying 
on a tolerable struggle, though with impaired resources and on 
a purely defensive system, against enemies both bolder and 
more numerous than ever. There is no reason to doubt that 
her foreign affairs might have gone on thus improving, had 
they not been endangered at this critical moment by the 
treason of a fraction of her own citizens—bringing her again 
to the brink of ruin, from which she was only rescued by the 
incompetence of her enemies. 

That treason took its first rise from the exile Alkibiadfls. I 
have already recounted how this man, alike unprincipled and 
energetic, had thrown himself with his characteristic ardour 
into the service of Sparta, and had indicated to her the best 
means of aiding Syracuse, of inflicting positive injury upon 
Athens, and lastly, of provoking revolt among the Ionic allies 
of the latter. It was by his boldness and personal connexions 
in Ionia that the revolt of Chios and Miletus had been 
determined, 
vnr. viii. 
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In the course of a few months, however, he had greatly lost 
the confidence of the Spartans. The revolt of the Asiatic 
dependencies of Athens had not been accomplished so easily 
and rapidly as he had predicted: Challcideus, the Spartan 
commander with whom he had acted, was defeated and slain 
near MilStus: the Ephor Endius, by whom he was chiefly 
protected, retained his office only for one year, and was 
succeeded by other Ephors 1 just about the end of September, 
or beginning of October, when the Athenians gained their 
second victory near Miletus, and were on the point of blocking 
up the town; lastly, King Agis, the personal enemy of Alki- 
biadfes, still remained to persecute him. Moreover, there was 
in the character of this remarkable man something so essenti¬ 
ally selfish, vain, and treacherous, that no one could ever rely 
upon his faithful co-operation. Accordingly, as soon as any 
reverse occurred, that very energy and ability, which seldom 
failed him, made those with whom he acted the more ready 
to explain the mischance by supposing that he had betrayed 
them. 

It was thus that, after the defeat of Miletus, King Agis was 
enabled to discredit Alkibiad£s as a traitor to Sparta; upon 
which the new Ephors sent out at once an order to the 
general Astyochus, to put him to death . 8 Alkibiadfes had now 
an opportunity of tasting the difference between Spartan and 
Athenian procedure. Though his enemies at Athens were 
numerous and virulent,—with all the advantage, so unspeak¬ 
able in political warfare, of being able to raise the cry of 
irreligion against him; yet the utmost which they could obtain 
•was, that he should be summoned home to take his trial before 
the Dikastery. At Sparta, without any positive ground of 
■crimination and without any idea of judicial trial, his enemies 
procure an order that he shall be put to death. 

Alkibiades however got intimation of the order in time to 
retire to Tissaphemes. Probably he was forewarned by 
Astyochus himself, not ignorant that so monstrous a deed 
•would greatly alienate the Chians and Milesians, nor foreseeing 
the full mischief which his desertion would bring upon Sparta. 
With that flexibility of character which enabled him at once 
to master and take up a new position, AlkibiadSs soon found 
means to insinuate himself into the confidence of the satrap. 

1 See Thucyd. v. 36. 

8 Thucyd. vlii. 4.5. Kal irr' nirSy iupueopirni hturrcAijs irpbs 'Atrrioxov 
4k Aatniaifidyes Sot’ laroierarM (fly yip Kal rip 'A71S1 tyOphs xal HAKas 
imvras ttyobera), &c. 
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lie began now to play a game neither Spartan, nor Athenian, 
but Persian and anti-Hellenic: a game of duplicity to which 
Tissaphernes himself was spontaneously disposed, but to which 
the intervention of a dexterous Grecian negotiator was indis¬ 
pensable. It was by no means the interest of the Great King 
(Alkibiades urged) to lend such effective aid to either of the 
contending parties as would enable it to crush the other: he 
ought neither to bring up the Phenician fleet to the aid of the 
Lacedaemonians, nor to furnish that abundant pay which 
would procure for them indefinite levies of new Grecian force. 
He ought so to feed and prolong the war, as to make each 
party an instrument of exhaustion and impoverishment against 
the other, and thus himself to rise on the ruins of both: first 
to break down the Athenian empire by means of the Pelopon¬ 
nesians, and afterwards to expel the Peloponnesians themselves 
—which might be effected with little trouble if they were 
weakened by a protracted previous struggle . 1 

Thus far Alkibiades gave advice, as a Persian counsellor, 
not unsuitable to the policy of the court of Susa. But he 
seldom gave advice without some view to his own profit, 
ambition, or antipathies. Cast off unceremoniously by the 
Lacedaemonians, he was now driven to seek restoration in his 
own country. To accomplish this object, it was necessary not 
only that he should preserve her from being altogether ruined, 
but that he should present himself to the Athenians as one 
who could, if restored, divert the aid of Tissaphernes from 
Lacedsemon to Athens. Accordingly, he further suggested to 
the satrap, that while it was essential to his interest not to 
permit land power and maritime power to be united in the 
same hands, whether Lacedaemonian or Athenian—it would 
nevertheless be found easier to arrange matters with the 
empire and pretensions of Athens, than with those of Lace¬ 
daemon. Athens (he argued) neither sought nor professed any 
other object than the subjection of her own maritime depend¬ 
encies, in return for which she would willingly leave all the 
Asiatic Greeks in the hands of the Great King; while Sparta, 
forswearing all idea of empire, and professing ostentatiously to 
aim at the universal enfranchisement of every Grecian city, 
could not with the smallest consistency conspire to deprive 
the Asiatic Greeks of the same privilege. This view appeared 
to be countenanced by the objection which TheramenSs and 
many of the Peloponnesian officers had taken to the first 
convention concluded by Chalkideus and Alkibiades with 
1 Thucyd, via. 4?, 46. 
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Tissaphernes; objections afterwards renewed by Lichas even 
against the second modified convention of Theramencs, and 
accompanied with an indignant protest against the idea of 
surrendering to the Great King all the territory which had 
been ever possessed by his predecessors . 1 

All these latter arguments, whereby Alkibiades professed to 
create in the mind of the satrap a preference for Athens, were 
either futile or founded on false assumptions. For on the one 
hand, even Lichas never refused to concur in surrendering the 
Asiatic Greeks to Persia—while on the other hand, the empire 
of Athens, so long as she retained any empire, was pretty sure 
to be more formidable to Persia than any efforts undertaken 
by Sparta under the disinterested pretence of liberating gener¬ 
ally the Grecian cities. Nor did Tissaphernes at all lend 
himself to any such positive impression; though he felt 
strongly the force of the negative recommendations of Alki¬ 
biades—that he should do no more for the Peloponnesians 
than was sufficient to feed the war, without ensuring to them 
either a speedy or a decisive success: or rather, this duplicity 
was so congenial to his Oriental mind, that there was no need 
of Alkibiades to recommend it. The real use of the Athenian 
exile, was to assist the satrap in carrying it into execution; 
and to provide for him those plausible pretences and justifica¬ 
tions, which he was to issue as a substitute for effective 
supplies of men and money. Established along with Tissa- 
phemfis at Magnesia—the same place which had been occupied 
about fifty years before by another Athenian exile, equally 
unprincipled and yet abler, Themistoklds—Alkibiadis served 
as interpreter of his views in all his conversations with the 
Greeks, and appeared to be thoroughly in his confidence: an 
appearance of which he took advantage to pass himself off 
falsely upon the Athenians at Samos as having the power of 
turning Persian wealth to the aid of Athens. 

The first payment made by Tissaphernes, immediately after 
the capture of Iasus and of the revolted AmorgSs, to the 
Peloponnesians at Miletus, was at the rate of one drachma per 
head. But notice was given that for the future it would be 
reduced one half; a reduction for which Alkibiades undertook 
to furnish a reason. The Athenians (he urged) gave no more 
than half a drachma; not because they could not afford more, 
but because, from their long experience of nautical affairs, 
they had found that higher pay spoiled the discipline of the 


1 Thucyd. viii. 4£-?2. 
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seamen by leading them into excesses and over-indulgence, as 
well as by inducing loo ready leave of absence to be granted, 
in confidence that the high pay would bring back the men 
when called for. 1 As he probably never expected that such 
subterfuges (employed at a moment when Athens was so poor 
that she could not even pay the half drachma per head) would 
carry conviction to any one—so he induced Tissapheni6s to 
strengthen their effect by individual bribes to the generals and 
trierarchs; a mode of argument which was found effectual in 
silencing the complaints of all, with the single exception of the 
Syracusan HermokratSs. In regard to other Grecian cities 
who sent to ask pecuniary aid, and especially Chios, AIM- 
biades spoke out with less reserve. They had been hitherto 
compelled to contribute to Athens (he said), and now that 
they had shaken off this payment, they must not shrink from 
imposing upon themselves equal or even greater burthens in 
their own defence. Nor was it anything less (he added) than 
sheer impudence in the Chians, the richest people in Greece— 
if they required a foreign military force for their protection, to 
require at the same time that others should furnish the means 
of paying it 2 At the same time, however, he intimated—by 
way of keeping up hopes for the future—that Tissaphemfes 
was at present carrying on the war at his own cost; but if 
hereafter remittances should arrive from Susa, the full rate of 
pay would be resumed, with the addition of aid to the Grecian 
cities in any other way which could be reasonably asked. To 
this promise was added an assurance that the Phenician fleet 
was now under equipment, and would shortly be brought up 
to their aid, so as to give them a superionty which would 
render assistance hopeless: an assurance not merely deceitful, 
but mischievous, since it was employed to dissuade them from 
all immediate action, and to paralyse their navy during its 
moments of fullest vigour and efficiency. Even the reduced 
rate of pay was furnished so irregularly, and the Peloponnesian 
force kept so starved, that the duplicity of the satrap became 

1 Thticyd. viil. 43. Ol Si rii rails itroXeliramr, faro\nriW« ts i/aipelar 
riv irpo<ro<peiX 6 /i(VO>/ ptaBiv. 

This passage is both doubtful in the text and difficult in the translation. 
Among the many different explanations given by the commentators, I adopt 
that of Dr. Arnold as the least unsatisfactory, though withoutany confidence 
that it is right. 

3 Thucyd. -viii. 43. Tir 5 i irlXeij Ssopivas Xfnqpirov MiKarcr, minis 
cani\ 4 ya>y Inrip rov Turcratpipvovs, &s ol fiiv Xioi ii'ruc’xmrot sUv, ■x'Kovayii- 
tbtoi ivres t&v 'EKK'hvuv, iirtnoupia Si Sfiais trcvCipevoi 4 |<oS<rr zeal roif <Tafictcrt 
sal Toil Xpiipaa'is iAAour iirip sits iitclvtov i\tvBeplas Kf.vSvytiftv,- 
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obvious to every one, and was only carried through by his 
bribery to the officers, 1 

While Alkibiades, as the confidential agent and interpreter 
of Tissaphemes, was carrying on this anti-Peloponnesian 
policy through the autumn and winter of 412-4x1 b.c. —partly 
during the stay of the Peloponnesian fleet at MilStus, partly 
after it had moved to Knidus and Rhodes—he was at the 
same time opening correspondence with the Athenian officers 
at Samos. His breach with the Peloponnesians, as well as his 
ostensible position in the service of Tissaphemfis, were facts 
well known among the Athenian armament; and his scheme 
was, to procure both restoration and renewed power in his 
native city, by representing himself as competent to bring over 
to her the aid and alliance of Persia, through his ascendency 
over the mind of the satrap. His hostility to the democracy, 
however, was so generally known, that he despaired of accom¬ 
plishing his return unless he could connect it with an 
oligarchical revolution; which, moreover, was not less gratify¬ 
ing to his sentiment of vengeance for the past, than to his 
ambition for the future. Accordingly he sent over a private 
message to the officers and trierarchs at Samos, several of 
them doubtless his personal friends, desiring to be remembered 
to the “ best men ” in the armament 2 —such was one of the 
standing phrases by which oligarchical men knew and described 
each other—and intimating his anxious wish to come again as 
a citizen among them, bringing with him Tissaphem£s as their 
ally. But he would come only on condition of the formation 
of an oligarchical government 5 nor would he ever again set 
foot amidst the odious democracy to whom he owed his 
banishment. 3 

Such was the first originating germ of that temporary calamity, 
which so near brought Athens to absolute ruin, called the 
Oligarchy of Four Hundred: a suggestion from the same exile 
who had already so deeply wounded his country by sending 
Gylippus to Syracuse, and the Lacedaemonian garrison to 

1 Thucyd, viii. 46. T div re rpo^v Micas iiripi(e rots Xle\movvncrlots /cal 
vavftaxeci’ ou/c da- aWh /col rhs ioivteriras vaus (pdtncuv <j|eiv /cal die rceptdyros 
iryuvteirBai %<p 8 etpe ra rrpiypara /cal riir iiepdiv rou vbvtiko 0 airrav iupclAero, 
yeyopiim\v leal rtivv hrxvpdr, rd re S\Aa, Karatyavlarepoy $ &<rre AayBdiveiv, 
oil itpaBi/ius IvyeroXe/tet. 

* Thucyd. viii. 47. Til p&v /cal 'AX/ciSidSav scpoarrfp.ipayros \Syous is robs 
Swarardroos air&v ^ABjjyalav) SvSpas, lucre pypoB^yai crept aired is to is 

e\r( srov 1 ray ivBpiiiray, Sri is r* bAeyapxlf ffcuAerai, /cal oi rtorpplcp 
oMl fotpoKparia rj Saurby iiefteXoiirp, learcXB&y, Sc C. 

* Thucyd. viii. 47. 
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Dekeleia. As yet, no man in Samos liad thought of a revolu¬ 
tion; but the moment that the idea tvas thus started, the trierarclis 
and wealthy men in the armament caught at it with avidity. To 
subvert the democracy for their own profit, and to be rewarded 
for doing so with the treasures of Persia as a means of carrying 
on the war against the Peloponnesians—was an extent of good 
fortune greater than they could possibly have hoped. Amidst 
the exhaustion of the public treasure at Athens, and the loss of 
tribute from her dependencies, it was now the private pro¬ 
prietors, and most of all, the wealthy proprietors—upon whom 
the cost of military operations fell; from which burthen they 
here saw the prospect of relief, coupled with increased chance 
of victory. Elate with so tempting a promise, a deputation of 
them crossed over from Samos to the mainland to converse 
personally with Alkibiades, who again renewed his assurances 
in person, that he would bring not only Tissaphemfis, but the 
Great King himself, into active alliance and co-operation with 
Athens provided they would put down the Athenian democracy, 
which he affirmed that the king could not possibly trust. 1 He 
doubtless did not omit to set forth the other side of the alter¬ 
native ; that if the proposition were refused, Persian aid would 
be thrown heartily into the scale of the Peloponnesians; in 
which case, there was no longer any hope of safety for Athens. 

On the return of the deputation with these fresh assurances, 
the oligarchical men in Samos came together, both in greater 
number and with redoubled ardour, to take their measures for 
subverting the democracy. They even ventured to speak of 
the project openly among the mass of the armament, who 
listened to it with nothing but aversion; but who were silenced 
at least, though not satisfied, by being told that the Persian 
treasury would be thrown open to them on condition, and only 
on condition, that they would relinquish their democracy. 
Such was at this time the indispensable need of foreign money 
for the purposes of the war—such was the certainty of ruin, if 
the Persian treasure went to the aid of the enemy—that the 
most democratical Athenian might well hesitate when the alter¬ 
native was thus laid before him. The oligarchical conspirators, 
however, knew well that they had the feeling of the armament 
altogether against them—that the best which they could expect 
from it was a reluctant acquiescence —and that they must accom¬ 
plish the revolution by their own hands and management 
They formed themselves into a political confederacy (or 
Hetseria) for the purpose of discussing the best measures 
1 Thucyd. viii. 48. 
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towards their end. It was resolved to send a deputation to 
Athens, with Peisander 1 at the head, to make known the new 
prospects and to put the standing oligarchical clubs (Hetteries) 
into active co-operation for the purpose of violently breaking 
up the democracy; and further, to establish oligarchical govern¬ 
ments in all the remaining dependencies of Athens. They 
imagined that these dependencies would be thus induced to 
remain faithful to her, perhaps even that some of those which 
had already revolted might come back to their allegiance— 
when once she should be relieved from her democracy and 
placed under the rule of her “ best and most virtuous citizens.” 

Hitherto, the bargain tendered for acceptance had been— 
subversion of the Athenian democracy and restoration of 
Alkibiades, on one hand—against hearty co-operation, and a free 
supply of gold, from Persia, on the other. But what security 
was there that such bargain would be realised—or that when 
the first part should have been brought to pass, the second would 
follow ? There was absolutely no security except the word of 
Alkibiades: very little to be trusted, even when promising 
what was in his own power to perform, as we may recollect 
from his memorable dealing with the Lacedaemonian envoys 
at Athens—and on the present occasion, vouching for some¬ 
thing in itself extravagant and preposterous. For what reason¬ 
able motive could be imagined to make the Great King shape 
his foreign policy according to the interests of AlkibiadSs—or 
to inspire him with such lively interest in the substitution of 
oligarchy for democracy at Athens ? This was a question which 
the oligarchical conspirators at Samos not only never troubled 
themselves to raise, but which they had every motive to 
suppress. The suggestion of Alkibiadfis coincided fully with 

1 It is asserted in an Oration of Lysias (Orat. xxv, A-npov Kor aXiaeas 
’Ay atoyia, c. 3, p. 766 Reisk.) that Phrynichus and Peisander embarked in 
this oligarchical conspiracy for the purpose of getting clear of previous 
crimes committed under the democracy. But there is nothing to counten¬ 
ance such an assertion, and the narrative of Thucydides gives quite a different 
colour to their behaviour. 

Peisander was now serving with the armament at Samos; moreover his 
forwardness and energy (presently to be described) in tailing the formidable 
initiative of putting down the Athenian democracy, is to me quite sufficient 
evidence that the taunts of the comic writers against his cowardice are 
unfounded. Xenophon in the Symposion repeats this taunt (ii. 14), which 
also appears in Aristophanfis, Eupolis, Plato Comicus, and others: see the 
passages collected in Meineke, Histor. Critic. Comicor. Gras corum, vol. i. 
p. 178, &c. 

Modem writers on Grecian history often repeat such bitter jests as if they 
were so much Pennine and trustworthy evidence avainst the person libelled. 
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their political interest and ambition. Their object was to put 
down the democracy, and get possession of the government for 
themselves—a purpose, towards which the promise of Persian 
gold, if they could get it accredited, was inestimable as a 
stepping-stone, whether it afterwards turned out to be a delusion 
or not. The probability is, that having a strong interest in 
believing it themselves, and a still stronger interest in making 
others believe it, they talked each other into a sincere per¬ 
suasion. Without adverting to this fact, we should be at a loss 
to understand how the word of such a man as Alkibiades, on 
such a matter, could be so implicitly accepted as to set in 
motion a whole train of novel and momentous events. 

There was one man, and one man alone so far as we know, 
who ventured openly to call it in question. This was Phry- 
nichus, one of the generals of the fleet, who had recently given 
valuable counsel after the victory of Milfetus; a clear-sighted 
and sagacious man, but personally hostile to Alkibiades, and 
thoroughly seeing through his character and projects. Though 
Phrynichus was afterwards one of the chief organisers of the 
oligarchical movement, when it became detached from and 
hostile to Alkibiades—yet under the actual circumstances he 
discountenanced it altogether . 1 Alkibiades (he said) had no 
attachment to oligarchical government rather than to demo- 
cratical; nor could he be relied on for standing by it after it 
should have been set up. His only purpose was, to moke use 
of the oligarchical conspiracy now forming, for his own restora¬ 
tion; which, if brought to pass, could not fail to introduce 
political discord into the camp—the greatest misfortune that 
could at present happen. As to the Persian king, it was 
unreasonable to expect that he would put himself out of his 
way to aid the Athenians, his old enemies, in whom he had no 
confidence—while he had the Peloponnesians present as allies, 
with a good naval force and powerful cities in his own territory, 
from whom he had never experienced either insult or annoy¬ 
ance. Moreover the dependencies of Athens—upon whom it 
was now proposed to confer, simultaneously with Athens her¬ 
self, the blessing of oligarchical government—would receive 
that boon with indifference. Those who had already revolted, 
would not come back; those who yet remained faithful, would 

1 Phrynichus is affirmed in an Oration of Lysias to have, been originally 
poor, keeping sheep in the country part of Attica ; then to have resided in 
the city, and practised what was called sycophancy, or false and vexatious, 
accusation before the Dikastery and the public assembly (Lysias, Orat. xx. 
pro Polystrato, c. 3, p. 674 Reisk,). 
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not be the more inclined to remain so longer. Their object 
would be to obtain autonomy, either under oligarchy or demo¬ 
cracy, as the case might be. Assuredly they would not expect 
better treatment from an oligarchical government at Athens, than 
from a democratical; for they knew that those self-styled “ good 
and virtuous” men, who would form the oligarchy, were, as 
ministers of democracy, the chief advisers and instigators of the 
people to iniquitous deeds; most commonly for nothing but 
their own individual profit. From an Athenian oligarchy, the 
citizens of these dependencies had nothing to expect but violent 
executions without any judicial trial; but under the democracy, 
they could obtain shelter and the means of appeal, while their 
persecutors were liable to restraint and chastisement, from the 
people and the popular Dikasteries. Such (Phrynichus affirmed 
on his own personal knowledge) was the genuine feeling among 
the dependencies of Athens . 1 Having thus shown the calcu¬ 
lations of the conspirators—as to Alkibiades, as to Persia, and as 
to the allied dependencies—to be all illusory, Phrynichus con¬ 
cluded by entering his decided protest against adopting the 
propositions of Alkibiades. 

But in this protest (borne out afterwards by the result) he 
stood nearly alone. The tide of opinion, among the oligarchical 
conspirators, ran so furiously the other way, that it was resolved 
to despatch Peisander and others immediately to Athens to 
consummate the oligarchical revolution as well as the recall of 
Alkibiades; and at the same time to propose to the people 
■their new intended ally Tissaphemfcs. 

Phrynichus knew well what would be the consequence to him¬ 
self—if this consummation were brought about, as he foresaw 
that it probably would be—from the vengeance of his enemy 

1 Thucyd. vili. 48. Tds re (vyyaxlSas viXtti, ah bieetrxva'bai Si] <r<pas 
iAiyapxtav, in Si] leal auroi ob SsiyOKpariifovTai, «S elSiyat StpT] Sri obS'ey 
ftaAKoy <r<pUriv at O' at b<peirrit«vTai npaaxa.'pTia'oVTai, ovO 1 at virdpxovtrai 
BeBaidrepai itroyrar at yip BovAfatirOai airobs per' bAiyapxtas 5 S-ppaKpartas 
SovAeieiv paWoy f) pe0‘ bmrdpov by t\ix aai rabrmv euOepous elyai. Tour 
T« KaXofis k 47 « 8 o{is b v 0 pa£ op4v ov s ovk 4Adrr<ru abrobs yoylfay 
<npltnvpdyparavap!(eiy rov Si] pay, seopiarks Hvr as ica 1 4 <r vyi] r hs 
-r&y Katcav rQ Sdipip, 4( Sv rb otKcla abrobs Sup e\ el o - 0 ai* 
Kal rb p\v he' ixelvon elyai, xal ixpirat bv xcd 0iai6repoy SmoOrfiariceiy, rbv re 
Sij/io v or pay r 6 x ar a<p u y b v el v a 1 k ai litstvov erwtp poviardiv. 
Kalravravap’ abruy ray e py uv ire nr r ay iv as Tor viAeis crapebs 
aurbs eltimi, tn oSra vaylCovtri. 

In taking the comparison between oligarchy and democracy in Greece, 
•there is hardly any evidence more important than this passage ; a testimony 
to the, comparative merit of democracy, pronounced by an oligarchical 
•conspirator, and sanctioned by an historian himself unfriendly to the 
democracy. 
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Alkibiades against his recent opposition. Satisfied that the 
latter would destroy him, he took measures for destroying 
Alkibiades beforehand, even by a treasonable communication 
to the Lacedaemonian admiral Astyochus at Miletus; to whom 
he sent a secret account of the intrigues which the Athenian 
exile was carrying on at Samos to the prejudice of the Pelopon¬ 
nesians, prefaced with an awkward apology for this sacrifice of 
the interests of his country to the necessity of protecting him¬ 
self against a personal enemy. But Phrynichus was imperfectly 
informed of the real character of the Spartan commander, or of 
his relations with TissaphernSs and Alkibiades. Not merely 
was the latter now at Magnesia, under the protection of the 
satrap, and out of the power of the Lacedaemonians—but 
Astyochus, a traitor to his duty through the gold of Tissa- 
phern6s, went up thither to show the letter of Phrynichus to 
the very person whom it was intended to expose. Alkibiades 
forthwith sent intelligence to the generals and officers at Samos 
of the step taken by Phrynichus, and pressed them to put him 
to death. 

The life of Phrynichus now hung by a thread, and was 
probably preserved only by that respect for judicial formalities 
so deeply rooted in the Athenian character. In the extremity 
of danger, he resorted to a still more subtle artifice to save him¬ 
self. He despatched a second letter to Astyochus, complaining 
of the violation of confidence in regard to the former, but at 
the same time intimating that he was now willing to betray to 
the Lacedaemonians the camp and armament at Samos. He 
invited Astyochus to come and attack the place, which was as 
yet unfortified—explaining minutely in what manner the attack 
could be best conducted; and he concluded by saying that 
this, as well as every other means of defence, must be pardoned 
to one whose life was in danger from a personal enemy. Fore¬ 
seeing that Astyochus would betray this letter as he had be¬ 
trayed the former, Phrynichus waited a proper time, and then 
revealed to the camp the intention of the enemy to make an 
attack, as if it had reached him by private information. He 
insisted on the necessity of immediate precautions, and himself 
as general superintended the work of fortification, which was 
soon completed. Presently arrived a letter from AlkibiadSs, 
communicating to the army that Phrynichus had betrayed them, 
and that the Peloponnesians were on the point of making an 
attack. But this letter, arriving after the precautions taken by 
order of Phrynichus himself had been already completed, was ■ 
construed into a mere trick on the part of AlkibiadSs himselfj 
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through his acquaintance with the intentions of the Pelopon¬ 
nesians, to raise a charge of treasonable correspondence against 
his personal enemy. The impression thus made by his second 
letter effaced the taint which had been left upon Phrynichus by 
the first, insomuch that the latter stood exculpated on both 
charges. 1 

But Phrynichus, though thus successful in extricating him¬ 
self, failed thoroughly in his manceuvre against the influence 
and life of Alkibiades; in whose favour the oligarchical move¬ 
ment not only went on, but was transferred from Samos to 
Athens. On arriving at the latter place, Peisander and his 
companions laid before the public assembly the projects which 
had been conceived by the oligarchs at Samos. The people 
were invited to restore Alkibiades and renounce their democrati- 
cal constitution; in return for which, they were assured of 
obtaining the Persian king as an ally, and of overcoming the 
Peloponnesians. 2 Violent was the storm which these proposi¬ 
tions raised in the public assembly. Many speakers rose in 
animated defence of the democracy; few, if any, distinctly 
against it. The opponents of Alkibiades indignantly denounced 
the mischief of restoring him, in violation of the laws, and 
in reversal of a judicial sentence; while the Eumolpidte and 
Kerykes, the sacred families connected with the Eleusinian 
mysteries which AlkibiadSs had profaned, entered their solemn 
protest on religious grounds to the same effect. Against all 
these vehement opponents, whose impassioned invectives 
obtained the full sympathy of the assembly, Peisander had but 
one simple reply. He called them forward successively by 
name, and put to each the question—“ What hope have you of 
salvation for the city, when the Peloponnesians have a naval 
force against us fully equal to ours, together with a greater 
number of allied cities—and when the king as well as 
TissaphernGs are supplying them with money, while we have 
no money left ? What hope have you of salvation, unless we 

1 Thucyd. viii. 50, 51, 

3 In the speech mane hy TheramenSs (the Athenian) during the oligarchy 
of Thirty, seven years afterwards, it is affirmed that the Athenian people 
voted the adoption of the oligarchy of Four Hundred, from being told that 
the Laetiamonians would never trust a democracy (Xenoph. Heuen. ii. 3, 
45)- . 

This is thoroughly incorrect—a specimen of the loose assertion of 
speakers in regard to facts even not very long past. At the moment when 
TheramenSs said this, the question, what political constitution at Athens the 
■ Lacedsemonians would please to tolerate, was all-important to the Athe- 
nians. Theiamends transfers the feelings of the present to the incidents of 
the past. 
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can persuade the king to come over to our side? ” The answer 
was a melancholy negative—or perhaps not less melancholy 
silence. “Well then (rejoined Peisander)—that object cannot 
possibly be attained, unless we conduct our political affairs for 
the future in a more moderate way, and put the powers of 
government more into the hands of a few—and unless we recall 
Alkibiades, the only man now living who is competent to do the 
business. Under present circumstances, we surely shall not 
lay greater stress upon our political constitution than upon 
the salvation of the city; the rather as what we now enact may 
be hereafter modified, if it be found not to answer.” 

Against the proposed oligarchical change the repugnance of 
the assembly was alike angry and unanimous. But they were 
silenced by the imperious necessity of the case, as the 
armament at Samos had been before; and admitting the 
alternative laid down by Peisander (as I have observed already), 
the most democratical citizen might be embarrassed as to his 
vote. Whether any speaker, like Phrynichus at Samos, 
arraigned the fallacy of the alternative, and called upon 
Peisander for some guarantee, better than mere asseveration, of 
the benefits to come—we are not informed. But the general 
vote of the assembly, reluctant and only passed in the hope of 
future change, sanctioned his recommendation. 1 He and ten 
other envoys, invested with full powers of negotiating with 
Alkibiades and Tissaphernfis, were despatched to Ionia immedi¬ 
ately. Peisander at the same time obtained from the assembly 
a vote deposing Phrynichus from his command; under the 
accusation of- having traitorously caused the loss of Iasus and 
the capture of Amorggs, after the battle of Miletus—but from 
the real certainty that he would prove an insuperable bar to all 
negotiations with Alkibiades. Phrynichus, with his colleague 
Skironidgs, being thus displaced, Leon and Diomedon were 
sent to Samos as commanders in their stead; an appointment, 
of which, as will be presently seen, Peisander was far from 
anticipating the consequences. 

1 Thucyd. viii. 54. 'O Si Srj/j-os ri piv vpanov Iwoiav xaKnros tyepe ri 
»«pl -rrjs bXiyapxiar ca$us Si SiSaeric6fifVos 6irb to2 TleurivSpov ph clvai aXXijp 
trumiplav, B e (ar a s leal Upa. iXn-ifwv i)s (col p e r a X e It a 1 , 
IvStiuice. 

“ Atheniensibus, unminente periculo belli, major satutis quam dignitatis 
cura fuit. Itaque, permittente populo, imperinm ad Senatum transfertur” 
(Justin, v. 3). 

Justin is correct, so far as this vote goes : but he takes no notice of the 
change of matters afterwards, when the establishment of the Four Hundred 
was consummated without the promised benefit of Persian alliance, and by 
simple terrorism. 
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Before his departure for Asia, he took a step yet more impor¬ 
tant. He was well aware that the recent vote—a result of fear 
inspired by the war, representing a sentiment utterly at variance 
with that of the assembly, and only procured as the price of 
Persian aid against a foreign enemy—would never pass into a 
reality by the spontaneous act of the people themselves. It 
was indeed indispensable as a first step ; partly as an authority 
to himself, partly also as a confession of the temporary weak¬ 
ness of the democracy, and as a sanction and encouragement 
for the oligarchical forces to show themselves. But the second 
step yet remained to be performed; that of calling these forces 
into energetic action—organising an amount of violence 
sufficient to extort from the people actual submission in 
addition to verbal acquiescence—and thus as it were tying 
down the patient while the process of emasculation was being 
consummated. Peisander visited all the various political clubs, 
conspiracies, or Hetzeries, which were habitual and notorious 
at Athens; associations, bound together by oath, among the 
wealthy citizens, partly for purposes of amusement, but chiefly 
pledging the members to stand by each other in objects of 
political ambition, in judicial trials, in accusation or defence of 
official men after the period of office had expired, in carrying 
points through the public assembly, &c. Among these dubs 
were distributed most of “the best citizens, the good and 
honourable men, the elegant men, the men of note, the temper¬ 
ate, the honest and moderate men,” 1 &c., to employ that com¬ 
plimentary phraseology by which wealthy and anti-popular 
politicians have chosen to designate each other, in ancient as 
well as in modern times. And though there were doubtless 
individuals among them who deserved these appellations in 
their best sense, yet the general character of the clubs was not 
the less exclusive and oligarchical. In the details of political 
life, they had different partialities as well as different antipathies, 
and were oftener in opposition than in co-operation with each 
other. But they furnished, when taken together, a formidable 
anti-popular force; generally either in abeyance, or dissemin¬ 
ated in the accomplishment of smaller political measures and 
separate personal successes—but capable, at a special crisis, of 
being evoked, organised, and put m conjoint attack, for the 
subversion of the democracy. Such was the important move¬ 
ment now initiated by Peisander. He visited separately each 
of these dubs, put them into communication with each other, 

1 Of BiXrurrot, of KaXoniyaBot, of of yvdpifioi, of atluppovts, &c .: 

le parti hormSte et mod&i, &c. 
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and exhorted them all to joint aggressive action against their 
common enemy the democracy, at a moment when it was 
already intimidated and might be finally overthrown. 1 

1 About these (wai/ioafai M Blunts ual 4 px<us —political and judicial 
associations—see above in this History, vol. v. ch. xxxvii., vol. vi. ch. 
li. ; see also Hermann Bilttner, Geschichte der politischen Hetterieen zu 
Athen, pp. 75, 79 , Leipsic, 1S40. 

There seem to have been similar political clubs or associations at Carthage, 
exercising much influence, and holding perpetual banquets as a means of 
largess to the poor—Aristotel. Polit. li. 8, 2; Livy, xxxiii. 46; xxxiv. 61 : 
compare Kluge, ad Aristotel. de Polit. Carthag. p. 46-127, Wratisl. 1824. 

The like political associations were both of long duration among the 
nobility of Rome, and of much influence for political objects as well as 
judicial success—“ coitiones (compare Cicero pro Cluentio, c. 54, s. 148) 
honorum adipiscendorum causafactas—factiones—sodalitates." Theincident 
described in Livy (ix. 26) is remarkable. The Senate, suspecting the char¬ 
acter and proceedings of these clubs, appointed the Dictator Mcenius (in 
312 B.c.) as commissioner with full power to investigate and deal with them. 
But such was the power of the clubs, in a case whefe they had a common 
interest and acted in co-operation (as was equally the fact under Peisander at 
Athens), that they completely frustrated the inquiry, and went on as before. 
“Nec diutius, ut fit,quamdum recent erat, qucestioperclaret nomina reorum 
viguit: inde labi cospit ad viliora capita, dome coitionibies factionibusque, 
adversus quas comparata erat, oppretsa est.” (Livy, ix. 26.) Compare 
Dio. Cass, xxxvii. 57, about the IratputA of the Triumvirs at Rome. Quin¬ 
tus Cicero (de Petition. Consulat. c. 5) says to bis brother the orator— 
“Quod si satis grati homines essent, hsec omnia (i.e. all the subsidise 
necessary for success in his coming election) tibi parata esse debebant, sicut 
parata esse conftdo. Nam hoc biennio quatuor sodalitates avium ad ambi- 

tionem gratiosissimorum tibi ubligasti.Horum in causis ad te 

deferundis quidnam eontm sodales tibireceptrint et eonfirmarint, scio; nam 
interfui.” 

See Th. Mommsen, De Collegiis et Sodaliriis Romanorum, Kiel 1843, 
ch. iii. sect, 5, 6, 7 j also the Dissertation of Wunder, inserted in the 
Onomasticon Tullianum of Orelli and Baiter, in the last volume of their 
edition of Cicero, p. 200-210, ad Ind. Legum; Lex Licinia de 
Sodalitiis, 

As an example of these clubs or conspiracies for mutual support in 
lvvoty.ooiat M Bluetts (not including bpx a **, so far as we can make out), we 
may cite the association called of EluaSets made known to us by an Inscrip¬ 
tion recently discovered in Attica, and published first in Dr. Wordsworth's 
Athens and Attica, p. 223 ; next in Ross, Die Demen von Attica, Preface, 
p. v. These EluaBeTs are an. association, the members of which are bound 
to each other by a common oath, ns well as by a curse which the mythical 
hero of the association, Eikadeus, is supposed to have imprecated (Ino&lbr 
rp 4 f/v EbfoSe&s iwitpiouro) —they possess common property, and it was 
held Contrary to the oath for any of the members to enter into a pecuniary 
process against the tcotviv ; compare analogous obligations among the Romas 
Sodales, Mommsen, p. 4. Some members had violated their obligation 
upon this point: Polyxenus had attacked them at law for false witness s and 
the general body of the Eikndeis pass a vote of thanks to him for so doing, 
choosing three of their members to assist him in the cause before the Dikss- 
tery (oTrtves awayaviovvrat r$ inetrmjpp.4vip rots piprutn) : compare the 
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Having taken other necessary measures towards the same 
purpose, Peisander left Athens with his colleagues to enter 
upon his negotiation with Tissaphemes. But the co-operation 
and aggressive movement of the clubs which he had originated, 
was prosecuted with increased ardour during his absence, and 
even fell into hands more organising and effective than his own. 
The rhetorical teacher, Antiphon, of the deme Rhamnus, took 
it in hand especially, acquired the confidence of the clubs, and 
drew the plan of campaign against the democracy. He was a man 
estimable in private life and not open to pecuniary corruption: 
in other respects, of pre-eminent ability, in contrivance, judge¬ 
ment, speech, and action. The profession to which he belonged, 
generally unpopular among the democracy, excluded him from 
taking rank as a speaker, either in the public assembly or the 
Dilcastery : for a rhetorical teacher, contending in either of 
them against a private speaker (to repeat a remark already 
once made), was considered to stand at the same unfair advan¬ 
tage, as a fencing-master fighting a duel with a gentleman would 
be held to stand in modem times. Himself thus debarred 
from the showy celebrity of Athenian political life, Antiphon 
became only the more consummate, as a master of advice, cal¬ 
culation, scheming, and rhetorical composition, 1 to assist the 

traipiai alluded to in Demosthenes (cont. Theokrin. c. II, p. 1335) as 
assisting Theokrinfe before the Dikastery and intimidating the witnesses. 

The Guilds in the European cities during the middle ages, usually sworn 
to by every member and called Conjurations Amicitia, bear in many respects 
a lesemblance to these Svva/ioalai ; though the judicial proceedings in the 
mediaeval cities, being so much less popular than at Athens, narrowed their 
range of interference in this direction : their political importance however 
was quite equal. (See Wilda, Das Gilden Wesen des Mittelalters, Abschn. 
ii. p. 167, &c.l 

“ Omnes autem ad Amicitiam pertinentes villse per fidcm et saeramtntum 
firmaverunt, quod unus subveniat alteri tanquam fratri suo in utili et 
honesto’* (ib. p. 148). 

1 The person described by Krito in the Euthj/demus of Plato (c. 31, p. 
305 C.) as having censuied SokratHs for conversing with Enthydemus and 
Dionysodorus, is presented exactly like Antiphon in Thucydides— Vikuttcl 
ruv A (a fiijrap' otiS'e olpai vtinrore ainbv M SiKaoriipiov &vafle$iliciv cu- &W 
irateiy auriSv ipaoi vepl rod irp&yparos, vi) rbv Ala, koI Seivbv Aval koI Setvovs 
Aifyo vs ^vvriBivat. 

Heindorf thinks that IsokratSs is here meant: Groen van Prinsterer talks 
of Lysias; Winkelmann, of Thrasymachus. The description would fit 
Antiphon as well as either of these three : though Stallbaum may perhaps 
be right in supposing no particular individual to have been in the mind of 
Plato. 

Oi oovSih celv ixiprrdpmi, whom Xenophon specifies as being so eminently 
useful to a person engaged in a law-suit, are probably the persons who knew 
how to address the Dikastery effectively in support of his case (Xenoph. 
Memorab. i. 2, Si). 
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celebrity of others j insomuch that his silent assistance in 
political and judicial debates, as a sort of chamber-counsel, was 
highly appreciated and largely paid. Now such were precisely 
the talents required for the present occasion; while Antiphon, 
who hated the democracy for having hitherto kept him in the 
shade, gladly bent his full talents towards its subversion. 

Thus efficient was the man to whom Peisander in departing 
chiefly confided the task of organising the anti-popular clubs, 
for the consummation of the revolution already in immediate 
prospect. His chief auxiliary was Theramenes, another Athenian, 
now first named, of eminent ability and cunning. His father 
(either natural or by adoption), Agnon, was one of the 
Probfili, and had formerly been founder of Amphipolis. Even 
Phrynichus—whose sagacity we have already had occasion to 
appreciate, and who from hatred towards Alkibiad&s had pro¬ 
nounced himself decidedly against the oligarchical movement 
at Samos—became zealous in forwarding the movement at 
Athens, after his dismissal from the command. He brought to 
the side of Antiphon and Theramenes a contriving head not 
inferior to theirs, coupled with daring and audacity even 
superior. Under such skilful leaders, the anti-popular force of 
Athens was organised with a deep skill, and directed with a 
dexterous wickedness, never before witnessed in Greece. 

At the time when Peisander and the other envoys reached 
Ionia (seemingly about the end of January or beginning of 
February 41 x b.c.), the Peloponnesian fleet had already quitted 
Milfitus and gone to Knidus and Rhodes, on which latter 
island Leon and Diomedon made some hasty descents, from the 
neighbouring island of Chalke. At the same time, the Athenian 
armament at Chios was making progress in the siege of that place 
and the construction of the neighbouring fort at Delphinium. 
Pedaritus, the Lacedaemonian governor of the island, had sent 
pressing messages to solicit aid from the Peloponnesians at 
Rhodes, but no aid arrived; and he therefore resolved to 
attempt a general sally and attack upon the Athenians, with 
his whole force foreign as well as Chian. Though at first he 
obtained some success, the battle ended in his complete defeat 
and death, with great slaughter of the Chian troops, and with 
the loss of many whose shields were captured in the pursuit. 1 
The Chians, now reduced to greater straits than before, and 
beginning to suffer severely from famine, were only enabled to 
hold out by a partial reinforcement soon afterwards obtained 


1 Thucyd. viii, 5 S, s6. 
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from the Peloponnesian guard-ships at Miletus. A Spartan 
named Leon, who had come out in the vessel of Antisthenes 
as one of the Epibats or Marines, conducted this reinforcing 
squadron of 12 triremes (chiefly Tburian and Syracusan), suc¬ 
ceeding Pedaritus in the general command of the island. 1 

It was while Chios seemed thus likely to be recovered by 
Athens—and while the superior Peloponnesian fleet was 
paralysed at Rhodes by Persian intrigues and bribes—that 
Peisander arrived in Ionia to open his negotiations with Alki- 
biadSs and Tissaphemes. He was enabled to announce that 
the subversion of the democracy at Athens was already begun 
and would soon be consummated : and he now required the 
price which had been promised in exchange—Persian alliance 
and aid to Athens against the Peloponnesians. But Alkibiadfis 
knew well that he had promised what he had not the least 
chance of being able to perform. The satrap had appeared to 
follow his advice—or had rather followed his own inclination, 
employing Alkibiades as an instrument and auxiliary—in the 
endeavour to wear out both parties, and to keep them nearly on 
an equality until each should ruin the other. But he was no 
way disposed to identify himself with the cause of Athens, nor 
to break decidedly with the Peloponnesians—especially at a 
moment when their fleet was both the greater of the two, and in 
occupation of an island close to his own satrapy. Accordingly 
Alkibiades, when summoned by the Athenian envoys to perform 
his engagement, found himself in a dilemma from which he 
could only escape by one of his characteristic manoeuvres. 

1 Thucyd. viii. 61 . 81 Sri iv ‘PilStp 6 i>tos 'Aerrvhxov Ik tjjj MiX lJ- 

rov Alavri. -rt, &ySpa ’Sffapridnjy, fcr 'kvr i&B i v e 1 ifft0drT)s (vveffAei, 
rovrav KeKO/uiriiivoi ptrcl rby Tlttiaplrov Sdvaray dpxoyra, See. 

I do not see why the word iffipdriis should not be construed here, as 
elsewhere, in its ordinary sense of miles classiaritts. The commentators 
(see the notes of Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and Goller) start difficulties which 
seem to me of little importance; and they imagine divers new meanings, for 
none of which any authority is produced. We ought not to wonder that a 
common miles classiarius or marine (being a Spartan citizen) should be 
appointed commander at Chios, when (a few chapters afterwards) we find 
Thrasybulus at Samos promoted, from being a common hoplite in the ranks, 
to be one of the Athenian generals (viii. 73), 

The like remark may be made on the passage cited from Xenophon 
(Hellenic, i. 3, 17), about Hegesandridas -Irtfid-rns Siy Mi ySdpov, where 
also the commentators reject the common meaning (see Schneider’s note in 
the Addendato his edition of 1791, p, 97). The participle &y in that passage 
must be considered as an inaccurate substitute for yeyerri/ilyos, since Mm- 
darns was dead at the time. Hegesandridas had Seen among the epibatee 
of Mindarus, and was sum in command of a squadron on the coast of 
Thmo*.' ■ 
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Receiving the envoys himself in conjunction with Tissa- 
pherncs, and speaking on behalf of the latter, he pushed his 
demands to an extent which he knew that the Athenians would 
never concede; in order that the rupture might seem to be on 
their side, and not on his. First, he required the whole of 
Ionia to be conceded to the Great King 5 next, all the neigh¬ 
bouring islands, with some other items besides. 1 Large as 
these requisitions were, comprehending the cession of Lesbos 
and Samos as well as Chios, and replacing the Persian monarchy 
in the condition in which it had stood in 496 b.c. before the 
Ionic revolt—Peisander and his colleagues granted them all: 
so that Alkibiades was on the point of seeing his deception 
exposed and frustrated. At last he bethought himself of a fresh 
demand, which touched Athenian pride as well as Athenian 
safety, in the tenderest place. He required that the Persian 
king should be held free to build ships of war in unlimited 
number, and to keep them sailing along the coast as he might 
think fit, through all these new portions of territory. After 
the immense concessions already made, the envoys not only 
rejected this fresh demand at once, but resented it as an 
insult which exposed the real drift and purpose of Alkibiades. 
Not merely did it cancel the boasted treaty (called the peace 
of Kallias) concluded about forty years before between Athens 
and Persia, and limiting the Persian ships of war to the sea east¬ 
ward of Phaselis—but it extinguished the maritime empire of 
Athens, and compromised the security of all the coasts and 
islands of the riSgean. To see Lesbos, Chios, and Samos, &c. 
in possession of Persia, was sufficiently painful; but if there 
came to be powerful Persian fleets on these islands, it would be 
the certain precursor and means of further conquests to the 
westward, and would revive the aggressive dispositions of the 
Great King as they had stood at the beginning of the reign of 
Xerxes. Peisander and his comrades, abruptly breaking off 
the debate, returned to Samos;—indignant at the discovery, 
which they now made for the first time, that Alkibiadls had 
juggled them from the outset, and was imposing conditions 
which he knew to be inadmissible.® They still appear however 

1 Tltucyd. viii. 56. 'luviav n ykp itStran ittovv SlSotrBai, ttal aBSis v$ 5 <rws 
t« iwtKei/ievas tea] & \\a , oTs oiie Ivavrumpivav rar 'Afcjj'oW, &c. 

What these et cetera comprehended, we cannot divine. The demand was 
certainly ample enough without them. 

3 Thncyd. viii. 56; vaSs iil-tov lav JHarAfa rotettrSat, sol raparKfiv rlir 
ciuroil yyv, Swjj tty «al Struts kv $oiKifrai. 

In my judgement tavrov is decidedly the proper reading here, noUnwilfc 
I amree in this respect with Dr. Arnold, Bekker, and Golfer, 
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to have thought that Alkibiades acted thus, not because he 
could not, but because he would not, bring about the alliance 
under discussion. 1 They suspected him of playing false with 
the oligarchical movement which he had himself instigated, 
and ef projecting the accomplishment of his own restoration, 
coupled with the alliance of Tissaphern£s, into the bosom of 
the democracy which he had begun by denouncing. Such was 
the light in which they presented his conduct; venting their 
disappointment in invectives against his duplicity, and in 
asseverations that he was, after all, unsuitable for a place in 
oligarchical society. Such declarations, when circulated at 
Samos, to account for their unexpected failure in realising the 
hopes which they had raised, created among the armament 
an impression that Alkibiades was really favourable to the 
democracy; at the same time leaving unabated the prestige 
of his unbounded ascendency over Tissaphemes and the 
Great King. We shall presently see the effects resulting 
from this belief. 

Immediately after the rupture of the negotiations, however, 
the satrap took a step well-calculated to destroy the hopes of 
the Athenians altogether, so far as Persian aid was concerned. 
Though persisting in his policy of lending no decisive assistance 
to either party, and of merely prolonging the war so as to 
enfeeble both—he yet began to fear that he was pushing 
matters too far against the Peloponnesians, who had now been 
two months inactive at Rhodes, with their large fleet hauled 
ashore. He had no treaty with them actually in force, since 
Lichas had disallowed the two previous conventions; nor had 
he furnished them with pay or maintenance. His bribes to the 
officers had hitherto kept the armament quiet; yet we do not 
distinctly see how so large a body of men found subsistence. 2 

In a former volume of this History, I have shown reasons for believing 
(in opposition to Mitford, Dahlmann, and others) that the treaty called by 
the name of Kallias, and sometimes miscalled by the name of Kimon— 
was a real fact and not a boastful fiction: see vol. v. ch. xlv. 

The note of Dr. Arnold, though generally just, gives an inadequate 
representation of the strong reasons of Athens for rejecting and resenting 
this third demand. 

1 Thucyd. viii. 63. Kal iv ir/pltrip atirois &/ia ol ip rji "XifUf rwv 'ABrivaluv 
mtvoAoyoifiO’oi icnttyapra ‘AAKi0id5nv flip, p at J3 0 6 Aerat, 

ipi (Kal 7 ip obx ktvriiZtiap alnhv dual is 6Myapx^ av iABfiv), &c. 

* Thucyd. viii. 44-57. In two parallel cases, one in Chios, the other in 
Korkyra, the seamen of an unpaid armament found subsistence by hiring 
themselves out for agricultural labour. But this was only during die 
summer (see Xenoph. Hellen. il. 1, 1; vi, 2, 37), while the stay of the 
Peloponnesians at Rhodes was from Tanuary to March, 
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He was now however apprised that they could find subsistence 
no longer, and that they would probably desert, or commit 
depredations on the coast of his satrapy, or perhaps be driven 
to hasten on a general action with the Athenians, under 
desperate circumstances. Under such apprehensions he felt 
compelled to put himself again in communication with them, 
to furnish them with pay, and to conclude with them a third 
convention—the proposition of which he had refused to enter¬ 
tain at Knidus. He therefore went to Kaunus, invited the 
Peloponnesian leaders to MilStus, and concluded with them 
near that town a treaty to the following effect:— 

“In this 13th year of the reign of Darius, and in the ephor- 
ship of Alexippidas at Lacedmmon, a convention is hereby 
concluded by the Lacedaemonians and their allies, with 
TissaphemSs and HieramenSs and the sons of Phamakes, 
respecting the affairs of the king and of the Lacedaemonians 
and their allies. The territory of the king, as much of it as is 
in Asia, shall belong to the king. Let the king determine as 
he chooses respecting his own territory. The Lacedaemonians 
and their allies shall not approach the king’s territory with any 
mischievous purpose—nor shall the king approach that of the 
Lacedaemonians and their allies with any like purpose. If any 
one among the Lacedaemonians or their allies shall approach 
the king’s territory with mischievous purpose, the Lace¬ 
daemonians and their allies shall hinder him: if any one from 
the king’s territory shall approach the Lacedaemonians or their 
allies with mischievous purpose, the king shall hinder him. 
Tissaphemfis shall provide pay and maintenance, for the fleet 
now present, at the rate already stipulated, until the king’s fleet 
shall arrive; after that it shall be at the option of the Lace¬ 
daemonians to maintain their own fleet if they think fit—or if 
they prefer, Tissaphemes shall furnish maintenance, and at the 
close of the war the Lacedaemonians shall repay to him what 
they have received. After the king’s fleet shall have arrived, 
the two fleets shall carry on war conjointly, in such manner as 
shall seem good to Tissaphemes and the Lacedaemonians arid 
their allies. If they choose to close the war with the Athenians, 
they shall dose it only by joint consent.” 1 

In comparing this third convention with the two preceding, 
we find that nothing is now stipulated as to any territory except 
the continent of Asia j which is ensured unreservedly to the 
king, of course with ail the Greek residents planted upon it. 
But by a diplomatic finesse, the terms of the treaty imply that 
1 Thucyd. viii. 58. 
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this is not all the territory which the king is entitled to claim— 
though nothing is covenanted as to any remainder. 1 Next, 
this third treaty includes Phamabazus (the son of Phamakes) 
with his satrapy of Daskylium; and Hieramen£s, with his 
district, the extent and position of which we do not know; 
while in the former treaties no other satrap except TissaphemSs 
had been concerned. We must recollect that the Pelopon¬ 
nesian fleet included those 27 triremes, which had been 
brought across by Kalligeitus expressly for the aid of Phama¬ 
bazus ; and therefore that the latter now naturally became a 
party to the general operations. Thirdly, we here find, for the 
first time, formal announcement of a Persian fleet about to be 
brought up as auxiliary to the Peloponnesians. This was a 
promise which the satrap now set forth more plainly than 
before, to amuse them, and to abate the mistrust which they 
had begun to conceive of his sincerity. It served the temporary 
purpose of restraining them from any immediate act of despair 
hostile to his interests, which was all that he looked for. While 
he renewed his payments, therefore, for the moment, he 
affected to busy himself in orders and preparations for the fleet 
from Phenicia. 2 

The Peloponnesian fleet was now ordered to move from 
Rhodes. Before it quitted that island, however, envoys came 
thither from Eretria and from Oropus; which latter place (a 
dependency on the north-eastern frontier of Attica), though 
protected by an Athenian garrison, had recently been surprised 
and captured by the Boeotians. The loss of Obpus much 
increased the facilities for the revolt of Euboea; and these 
envoys came to entreat aid from the Peloponnesian fleet, to 
second the island in that design. The Peloponnesian com¬ 
manders, however, felt themselves under prior obligation to 
relieve the sufferers at Chios, towards which island they first 
bent their course. But they had scarcely passed the Triopian 
cape, when they saw the Athenian squadron from Chalkd 
dogging their motions. Though there was no wish on either 
side for a general battle, yet they saw evidently that the 
Athenians would not permit them to pass by Samos, and get 
to the relief of Chios, without a battle. Renouncing therefore 
the project of relieving Chios, they again concentrated their 
force at Miletus; while the Athenian fleet was also again 

1 Thucyd. viii. 38. x^P ay T V Pturii-ias, Sent r$j J ’A.ffias iirrl, jSa- 
<TtKius thou' itel irtpl ri)i x<$|mu iaurai fiovhevlru fimrttebs ileus 
, (loiXerai. 

1 Thucyd. vfil 59. 
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united at Samos. 1 II It was about the end of March 411 b,c., 
that the two fleets were thus replaced in the stations which they 
had occupied fom months previously. 

After the breach with Alkibiades, and still more after this 
manifest reconciliation of Tissaphernds with the Peloponnesians, 
Peisander and the oligarchical conspirators at Samos had to 
reconsider their plan of action. They would not have begun 
the movement at first, had they not been instigated by 
Alkibiades, and furnished by him with the treacherous delusion 
of Persian alliance to cheat and paralyse the people. They 
had indeed motives enough, from their own personal ambition, 
to originate it of themselves, apart from Alkibiades; but with¬ 
out the hopes—equally useful for their purpose whether false 
or true—connected with his name, they would have had no 
chance of achieving the first step. Now, however, that first 
step had been achieved, before the delusive expectation of 
Persian gold was dissipated. The Athenian people had been 
familiarised with the idea of a subversion of their constitution, 
in consideration of a certain price: it remained to extort from 
them at the point of the sword, without paying the price, what 
they had thus consented to sell. 2 Moreover the leaders of the 
scheme felt themselves already compromised, so that they 
could not recede with safety. They had set in motion their 
partisans at Athens, where the system of murderous intimi¬ 
dation (though the news had not as yet reached Samos) was 
already in full swing: so that they felt constrained to persevere 
as the only chance of preservation to themselves. At the same 
time, all that faint pretence of public benefit, in the shape of 
Persian alliance, which had been originally attached to it and 
which might have been conceived to enlist in the scheme some 
timid patriots—was now entirely withdrawn. Nothing remained 
except a naked, selfish, and unscrupulous scheme of ambition, 
not only ruining the freedom of Athens at home, but crippling 
and imperilling her before the foreign enemy at a moment when 
her entire strength was scarcely adequate to the contest. The 
conspirators resolved to persevere, at all hazards, both in 
breaking down the constitution and in carrying on the foreign 
war. Most of them being rich men, they were content 

I Thucyd. viii. 60. 

II See Aristotel. PoEtic, v. 3, 8. He cites this revolution as aa instance 
of one begun by deceit, and afterwards consummated by force —ofoy btl 
rl/y rtrpaKoaiuv rhv Srjfiov i(rpririiaay, <pd<r/ct>yres rbv ftturiK&i xphpara 
Tapin' rpbs rhv v6Keixov rbv icpbs AveeSai puiyimt' yevripeyai ti t Karcxeir 
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(Thucydides observes) to defray the cost out of their own 
purses, now that they were contending, not for their country, 
but for their own power and profit. 1 

They lost no time in proceeding to execution, immediately 
after returning to Samos from the abortive conference with 
Alkibiades. While they despatched Peisander with five of the 
envoys back to Athens, to consummate what was already in 
progress there—and the remaining five to oligarchise the 
dependent allies—they organised all their partisan force in the 
armament, and began to take measures for putting down the 
democracy in Samos itself. That democracy had been the 
product of a forcible revolution, effected about ten months 
before by the aid of three Athenian triremes. It had since 
preserved Samos from revolting, like Chios: it was now the 
means of preserving the democracy at Athens itself. The 
partisans of Peisander, finding it an invincible obstacle to their 
views, contrived to gain over a party of the leading Samians 
now in authority under it. Three hundred of these latter, a 
portion of those who ten months before had risen in arms to 
put down the pre-existing oligarchy, now enlisted as conspir¬ 
ators along with the Athenian oligarchs, to put down the 
Samian democracy, and get possession of the government for 
themselves. The new alliance was attested and cemented, 
according to genuine oligarchical practice, by a murder without 
judicial trial, or an assassination—for which a suitable victim 
was at hand. The Athenian Hyperbolus, who had been 
ostracised some years before by the coalition of Nikias and 
Alkibiadfls, together with their respective partisans—ostracised 
(as Thucydides tells us) not from any fear of his power and 
over-transcendent influence, but from his bad character and from 
his being a disgrace to the city—and thus ostracised by an 
abuse of the institution—was now resident at Samos. He 
represented the demagogic and accusatory eloquence of the 
democracy, the check upon official delinquency; so that he 
served as a common object of antipathy to Athenian and 
Samian oligarchs. Some of the Athenian partisans, headed by 
Cbarminus, one of the generals, in concert with the Samian 
conspirators, seized Hyperbolus and put him to death; 
seemingly with some other victims at the same time. 2 , 

1 Thucyd, viii. 63. Avrobs Si iirl atpav abrav, as fj 5 7? Kal kivSv- 
veiavras, &p§v OT(p -r pinup pij iyeH/crerm ri rpdypara, Kail TO. rod sroXifiou 
Spa Kal itrcpipeip airotis sfpaSbpas xpiiftara Kal ijv rt fiAAo Sip, as 

oixirt SXXotS fj tr<piirty abrois raXairapovvras. 

8 Thucyd. viii. 73. Kal 'Tirip0oK6y rf nva ruv ’ASrivalav, poxOppiiv 
tkvBoasrov, bavptuturnivov ov Sia Svrdp.tus Kal a{i ■Jtp.utos <pi$av, aXKh Sia 
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But though these joint assassinations served as a pledge to 
each section of the conspirators for the fidelity of the other in 
respect to further operations, they at the same time gave warn¬ 
ing to opponents. Those leading men at Samos who remained 
attached to the democracy, looking abroad for defence against 
the coming attack, made earnest appeal to Leon and Diome- 
don, the two generals most recently arrived from Athens in 
substitution for Phrynichus and Skironides—men sincerely 
devoted to the democracy, and adverse to all oligarchical 
change—as well as to the trierarch Thrasyllus, to Thrasybulus 
(son of Lykus) then serving as a hoplite, and to many others 
of the pronounced democrats and patriots in the Athenian 
armament. They made appeal, not simply in behalf of their 
own personal safety and of their own democracy, now threat¬ 
ened by conspirators of whom a portion were Athenians—but 
also on grounds of public interest to Athens; since, if Samos 
became oligarchised, its sympathy with the Athenian democracy 
and its fidelity to the alliance would be at an end. At this 
moment the most recent events which had occurred at Athens 
(presently to be told) were not known, and the democracy was 
considered as still subsisting there. 1 

To stand by the assailed democracy of Samos, and to pre¬ 
serve the island itself, now the mainstay of the shattered 
Athenian empire, were motives more than sufficient to awaken 
the Athenian leaders thus solicited. Commencing a personal 
canvass among the soldiers and seamen, and invoking their 
interference to avert the overthrow of the Samian democracy, 
they found the general sentiment decidedly in their favour, but 
most of all, among the Parali, or crew of the consecrated public 
trireme called the Paralus. These men were the picked sea¬ 
men of the state; each of them not merely a freeman, but a 
full Athenian citizen; receiving higher pay than the ordinary 

irovijpiav sal altrxvvv’' ttJi iri\eus, iroitreivovm fieri, Xappivov re, Mt rvv 
orpanpySy teal nvuv rSbv irapi trtpUriv ’ABrjvalwv, eelanv SiSivres abrats, real 
&AAa fier’ abrSiv roiavra fvydvpafav, rots re irAeiony Hp/airra 
(mrtBerBai. 

I presume that the words liXXa roiavra £vviicpafay, must mean that 
other persons were assassinated along with Hyperbolus. 

The incorrect manner in which Mr. Mitford recounts these proceedings 
at Samos has been properly commented on. by Dr. ThirlwalT (Hist. Gr. 
ch. xcviii. vol. iv. p. 30). It is the more surprising, since the phrase fieri 
Xapfiivov, which Mr. Mitford has misunderstood, is explained in a special 
note of Duker. 

1 Thucyd. viii. 73 , 74. 0 $£iovv ircpilSstv abrobs <r<pas re SiatpBapiyras, 
aal Sdfioy ‘ABrivalois iKKorpi aBetrav, &c. 

, oh yip jjSeadv tw robs TerpaKOiriovs Hpxovraf, See. 
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seamen, and known as devoted to the democratical constitution, 
with an active repugnance to oligarchy itself as well as to every¬ 
thing which scented of it. 1 The vigilance of Leon and Diomedon 
on the defensive side counteracted the machinations of their 
colleague Charminus, along with the conspirators; and provided, 
for the Samian democracy, faithful auxiliaries constantly ready 
for action. Presently the conspirators made a violent attack 
to overthrow' the government; but though they chose their own 
moment and opportunity, they still found themselves thoroughly 
worsted in the struggle, especially through the energetic aid of 
the Parali. Thirty of their number were slain in the contest, 
and three of the most guilty afterwards condemned to banish¬ 
ment. The victorious party took no further revenge, even upon 
the remainder of the three hundred conspirators—granted a 
general amnesty—and did their best to re-establish constitutional 
and harmonious working of the democracy. 2 

Chsereas, an Athenian trierarch, who had been forward in 
the contest, was sent in the Paralus itself to Athens, to make 
communication of what had occurred. But this democratical 
crew, on reaching their native city, instead of being received 
with that welcome which they doubtless expected, found a 
state of things not less odious than surprising. The democracy 
of Athens had been subverted: instead of the Senate of Five 
Hundred, and the assembled people, an oligarchy of Four 
Hundred self-installed persons were enthroned with sovereign 
authority in the Senate House. The first order of the Four 
Hundred, on hearing that the Paralus had entered Peineus, 
was to imprison two or three of the crew, and to remove all the 
rest from their own privileged trireme aboard a common 
trireme, with orders to depart forthwith and to cruise near 
Euboea. The commander Chasreas found means to escape, 
and returned back to Samos to tell the unwelcome news. 8 

The steps, whereby this oligarchy of Four Hundred had been 
gradually raised up to their new power, must be taken up from 
the time when Peisander quitted Athens,—after having ob¬ 
tained the vote of the public assembly authorising him to treat 

1 Thucyd. viii. 73. real oi>x ijmerra rails XlapdXous, HvSpas ’A (hivatovs re 
leal i\evB(povs itivras Iv rf) vijt irXiovras, Ka\ hei Sfiirore hXtyapxitf 
koI piiiirapoiery itriiettnivoas. 

• Peitholaus called the Paralus Kay rov “the dub, staff, or 

mace of the people.” (AristoteL Rhetoric, iii. 3.) 

8 Thucyd. viii. 73. Kol rpiixovra pip runes iweiertwav ray rpteutotrluv, 
rpets }« roiis airteerdrovs rf) iCvpdaercev' rats S’ fiAAow oil pvtiamaKovyres 
Sij/ioKpairoifuyoi rb Xoiirby (vyeroXirtvav, 

* Thucyd. viii. 74. 
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with Alkibiades and Tissaphemes,—and after having set on 
foot a joint organisation and conspiracy of all the anti-popular 
clubs, which fell under the management especially of Antiphon 
and Theramencs, afterwards aided by Phrynichus. All the 
members of that board of Elders called Probuli, who had been 
named after the defeat in Sicily—with Agnon, father of Thera- 
menes, at their head 1 —together with many other leading 
citizens, some of whom had been counted among the firmest 
friends of the democracy, joined the conspiracy; while the 
oligarchical and the neutral rich came into it with ardour; so 
that a body of partisans was formed both numerous and well 
provided with money. Antiphon did not attempt to bring 
them together, or to make any public demonstration, armed or 
unarmed, for the purpose of overawing the actual authorities. 
He permitted the senate and the public assembly to go on 
meeting and debating as usual; but his partisans, neither the 
names nor the numbers of whom were publicly known, received 
from him instructions both when to speak and what language 
to hold. The great topic upon which they descanted, was the 
cosdiness of democratical institutions in the present distressed 
state of the finances, when tribute from the allies could no 
longer be reckoned upon—the heavy tax imposed upon the 
state by paying the Senators, the Dikasts, the Ekklesiasts or 
citizens who attended the public assembly, &c. The state 
could now afford to pay none but those soldiers who fought 
in its defence, nor ought any one else to touch the public 
money. It was essential (they insisted) to exclude from the 
political franchise all except a select body of Five Thousand, 
composed of those who were best able to do service to the city 
by person and by purse. 

The extensive disfranchisement involved in this last proposi¬ 
tion was quite sufficiently shocking to the ears of an Athenian 
assembly. But in reality the proposition was itself a juggle, 
never intended to become reality, and representing something 
far short of what Antiphon and his partisans intended. Their 
design was to appropriate the powers of government to (hem- 
selves simply, without control or partnership; leaving this 
body of Five Thousand not merely unconvened, but non¬ 
existent, as a mere empty name to impose upon the citizens 
generally. Of such real intention, however, not a word was as 

1 Thucyd. viii. i. About the countenance which all these Probfili lent 
to the conspiracy, see Aristotle, Rhetoric, iii. iS, a. 

Respecting the activity of Agnon, as one of the Probflli, in the same 
cause, see Lysias, Orat. xii. cent. Eratosthen. p. rr, p. 426 Reisk. sect. 66., 
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yet spoken. The projected body of Five Thousand was the 
theme preached upon by all the party orators; yet without 
submitting any substantive motion for the change, which could 
not be yet done without illegality. 

Even thus indirectly advocated, the project of cutting down 
the franchise to Five Thousand, and of suppressing all the 
paid civil functions, was a change sufficiently violent to call 
forth abundant opponents. For such opponents Antiphon was 
fully prepared. Of the men who thus stood forward in opposi¬ 
tion, either all, or at least all the most prominent, were succes¬ 
sively taken off by private assassination. The first of them 
who thus perished was AndroklSs, distinguished as a demagogue 
or popular speaker, and marked out to vengeance not only by 
that circumstance, but by the further fact that he had been 
among the most vehement accusers of Alkibiades before his 
exile. For at this time, the breach of Peisander with Tissa- 
phernSs and Alkibiades had not yet become known at Athens, 
so that the latter was still supposed to be on the point of returning 
home as a member of the contemplated oligarchical government 
After Androklds, many other speakers of similar sentiments 
perished in the same way, by unknown hands. A band of 
Grecian youths, strangers got together from different cities, 1 
was organised for the business : the victims were all chosen on 
the same special ground, and the deed was so skilfully perpe¬ 
trated that neither director nor instrument ever became known. 
After these assassinations—sure, special, secret, and systematic, 
emanating from an unknown Directory like a Vehmic tribunal 
—had continued for some time, the terror which they inspired 
became intense and universal. No justice could be had, no 
inquiry could be instituted, even for the death of the nearest 
and dearest relative. At last, no man dared to demand or 
even to mention inquiry, looking upon himself as fortunate that 
he had escaped the same fate in his own person. So finished 
an organisation, and such well-aimed blows, raised a general 
belief that the conspirators were much more numerous than 
they were in reality. And as it turned out that there were 
persons among them who had before been accounted hearty 

1 Thucyd. viii. 69. Of thtotri na\ iiavrbv per 1 o(that is, along with 
the Four Hundred) "'EXKTivts vtavlaxoi, oh ixp*** 0 «f W vov Seoi x«‘po*'PY«>'. 

Dr. Arnold explains the words 'EWirjt'er voavicricoi to mean some of the 
members of the aiistocralical dubs or unions, formerly spoken of. But 
X cannot think that ThucydidSs would use such an expression to designate 
Athenian citizens s neither is it probable that Athenian citizens would be 
employed in repeated acts of such a character. 
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democrats, 1 so at last dismay and mistrust became universally 
prevalent. No one dared even to express indignation at the 
murders going on, much less to talk about redress or revenge, 
for fear that he might be communicating with one of the 
unknown conspirators. In the midst of this terrorism, all 
opposition ceased in the senate and public assembly, so that 
the speakers of the conspiring oligarchy appeared to carry an 
unanimous assent. 2 

Such was the condition to which things had been brought in 
Athens, by Antiphon and the oligarchical conspirators acting 
.under his direction, at the time when Peisander and the five 
envoys arrived thither returning from Samos. It is probable 
that they had previously transmitted home from Samos news of 
the rupture with Alkibiades, and of the necessity of prosecuting 
the conspiracy without further view either to him or to the 
Persian alliance. Such news would probably be acceptable 
both to Antiphon and Phrynichus, both of them personal 
enemies of Alkibiadgs ; especially Phrynichus, who had pro¬ 
nounced him to be incapable of fraternising with an oligar¬ 
chical revolution. 3 At any rate, the plans of Antiphon had 
been independent of all view to Persian aid, and had been 
directed to carry the revolution by means of naked, exorbitant, 

1 Even Peisander himself had professed the strongest attachment to the 
democracy, coupled ninth exaggerated violence against parties suspected of 
oligarchical plots—four years before, in the investigations which followed 
on the mutilation of the Hermre at Athens (Andokidfis de Myster. c. 9, 
10, sect. 36-43). 

It is a fact that Peisander was one of the prominent movers on both 
these two occasions, four years apart. And if we could believe Isokratfis 
(de Bigis, sect. 4-7, p. 347), the second of the two occasions was merely 
the continuance and consummation of a plot, which had been projected 
and begun on the first, and in which the conspirators had endeavoured to 
enlist Aikibiadfis. The latter refused (so his son, the speaker in the 
above-mentioned oration, contends) in consequence of his attachment to 
the democracy; upon which the oligarchical conspirators, incensed at his 
refusal, got up the charge of irreugion against him and procured his 
banishment. 

Though Drovsen and Wattenbach (De Quadringentorum Athenis 
Factione, p. 7, 0, Berlin 1842] place confidence to a considerable extent, 
in (his manner of putting the facts—I consider it to be nothing better than 
complete perversion; irreconcileable with Thucydides, confounding together 
facts unconnected in themselves as well as separated by a long interval of 
time, and introducing unreal causes—for the purpose of making out (what 
was certainly not true) that Aikibiadfis was a faithful friend of the democracy, 
and even a sufferer in its behalf. 

2 Thucyd. via. 66. 

3 Thucyd. viii. 68. yofdCan> obit &v vare a!rrbv (Aikibiadfis) /cot& rh 
ebebs bit' aKiyapxlas kbit e\6eiv, &C. 
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and well-directed fear, without any intermixture of hope or any 
prospect of public benefit. Peisander found the reign of terror 
fully matured. He had not come direct from Samos to Athens, 
but had halted in his voyage at various allied dependencies— 
white the other five envoys, as well as a partisan named Diotre- 
phes, had been sent to Thasos and elsewhere j 1 all for the same 
purpose, of putting down democracies in those allied cities 
where they existed, and establishing oligarchies in their room. 
Peisander made this change at Tenos, Andros, Karystus, 
.digina, and elsewhere; collecting from these several places 
a regiment of 300 hoplites, which he brought with him to 
Athens as a sort of body-guard to his new oligarchy. 2 He 
could not know, until he reached Peirseus, the full success of 
the terrorism organised by Antiphon and the rest; so that he 
probably came prepared to surmount a greater resistance than 
he actually found. As the facts stood, so completely had the 
public opinion and spirit been subdued, that he was enabled 
to put the finishing stroke at once. His arrival was the signal 
for consummating the revolution; first, by an extorted 
suspension of the tutelary constitutional sanction—next, by the 
more direct employment of armed force. 

First, he convoked a public assembly, in which he proposed 
a decree, naming ten commissioners with full powers, to pre¬ 
pare propositions for such political reform as they should think 
advisable—and to be ready by a given day. 8 According to the 

1 Thucyd, viii. 64. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 63. O! St rhv TleiaavSpov irapairXiovvis Tt, 
dSffirep ifiSoK to, roirs S ppous Ip rais iraA-effi tcariKvoV, /cal &p* 
iartv cup’ Sp x a pleev aol ixMrar fxopres f/plcrtp cturoTs (u/n/idxou s 
fjXBov 4s rics 'Mfyas. Kal Kara\ap0dpov(ri rh vheicna toIs Iralpocs 
stpatcpyaetpipa. 

We may gather from c. 69 that the places which I have named in the 
text were among those visited by Peisander: all of them lay very much in 
his way from Samos to Athens. 

8 Thucyd. viii. 67. Ko! wpurov pep rbv Sijpov ^vW^avres efoov yv&pyv, 
Sena ZpSpus l-vyypa<t> 4 as airoKpAropas, roirovs 5 e £vyypd- 

if/avras ypdpyp 4 <reveyteeiv is rhp S-Tjpcp is ypipap pspr-hv, naS’ 3 n Sptirra t\ 
seizes oltcijacrai, 

In spite of certain passages found in Suidas and Harpokration (see IC F. 
Hermann, Lehrbucn der Griechischen Staats AlterthUmer, sect, 167, 
note 12! compare also Wattenbach, De Quadringentor. Factione, p. 38), 
I cannot think that there was any connexion between these ten (vyypu<pets, 
and the Board of irp6fiov\oi mentioned as having been before named 
(Thucyd. viii. 1). Nor has the passage in Lysias, to which Hermann 
makes allusion, anything to do with these l-vyypcupeis. The mention of 
Thirty persons, by Androtion and PMlochorus, seems to imply that either 
they,; or Harpokration, confounded the proceedings ushering in this 
oligarchy of . Four Hundred, with those before the subsequent ourarchy of 
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usual practice, this decree must previously have bem approved 
in the Senate of Five Hundred, before it was submitted to the 
people. Such was doubtless the case in the present instance, 
so that the decree passed without any opposition. On the day 
fixed, a fresh assembly met, which Peisander and his partisans 
caused to be held, not in the usual place (called the Pnyx) 
within the city walls, but at a place called Kolonus, ten stadia 
(rather more than a mile) without the walls, 1 north of the city. 
Kolonus was a temple of Poseidon, within the precinct of 
which the assembly was enclosed for the occasion. Such 
an assembly was not likely to be numerous, wherever held, 2 
since there could be little motive to attend when freedom 
of debate tvas extinguished; but the oligarchical conspirators 
now transferred it without the walls; selecting a narrow area 
for the meeting—in order that they might lessen still further 
the chance of numerous attendance—of an assembly which 
they fully designed should be the last in the history of Athens. 
They were thus also more out of the reach of an armed 
movement in the city, as well as enabled to post their 
own armed partisans around, under colour of protecting the 
meeting against disturbance by the Lacedaemonians from 
Dekeleia. 

The proposition of the newly-appointed Decemvirs (probably 
Peisander, Antiphon, and other partisans themselves) was 
exceedingly short and simple. They merely moved the 
abolition of the celebrated Graph® Paranomfin; that is, they 
proposed that every Athenian citizen should have full liberty 

Thirty. The trivtSpti or irvyypaipus mentioned by IsokratSs (Areopagit. Or. 
vii. sect. 67) might refer either to the case of the Four Hundred or to that 
of the Thirty. _ 

1 Thucyd. viii. 67. 'EireirB, iwtiSii 7) pplpa itpjjice, (urt/cXi)<rav ri/v 
iKK\r)<rlav is rlj' KoXaviv (fori S’ Upbr Ilotrfilavos irilXeais ctT<?x“*' 
<rra8lous piXurra Sena), &c. 

The very remarkable word [wiKXpa-av, here used respecting the assembly, 
appears to me to refer (not, os Dr. Arnold supposes in his note, to any 
existing practice observed even in the usual assemblies which met in the 
Pnyx, but rather) to a departure from the usual practice, and the employ¬ 
ment of a stratagem in reference to this particular meeting. 

Koldnus was one of the Attic Dernes: indeed there seems reason to 
imagine that two distinct Demes bore this same name (see Boeckh, in the 
Commentary appended to his translation of the AntigonS of Sophoklfe, 
pp. rgo, 191 j and Ross, Die Demen von Attika, pp. 10, xi). It is in the 
grove of the Eumenid6s, hard by this temple of Poseidon, that SophoklSs 
Has laid the scene of his immortal drama, the CEdipus Koloneus. 

2 Compare the statement in Lysias (Orat. xiL cont. Eratosth. S. 76, 
p. 127} respecting the small numbers who attended and voted at the 
assembly by which the subsequent oligarchy of Thirty was named. 
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of making any anti-constitutional proposition that he chose— 
and that every other citizen should be interdicted, under heavy 
penalties, from prosecuting him by Graphe Paranomon (indict¬ 
ment on the score of informality, illegality, or unconstitu¬ 
tionality), or from doing him any other mischief. This pro¬ 
position was adopted without a single dissentient. It was 
thought more formal by the directing chiefs to sever this pro¬ 
position pointedly from the rest, and to put it, singly and apart, 
into the mouth of the special commissioners; since it was the 
legalising condition of every other positive change which they 
were about to move afterwards. Full liberty being thus granted 
to make any motion, however anti-constitutional, and to dis¬ 
pense with all the established formalities, such as preliminary 
authorisation by the senate—Peisander now came forward with 
his substantive propositions to the following effect- 

i. All the existing democratical magistracies were suppressed 
at once, and made to cease for the future. 2. No civil func¬ 
tions whatever were hereafter to be salaried. 3. To constitute 
a new government, a committee of five persons were named 
forthwith, who were to choose a larger body of one hundred 
(that is, one hundred including the five choosers themselves). 
Each individual, out of this body of one hundred, was to choose 
three persons. 4. A body of Four Hundred was thus con¬ 
stituted, who were to take their seat in the Senate-house, and 
to carry on the government with unlimited powers, according 
to their own discretion. 5. They were to convene the Five 
Thousand, whenever they might think fit. 1 All was passed 
without a dissentient voice. 

The invention and employment of this imaginary aggregate 
of Five Thousand was not the least dexterous among the com¬ 
binations of Antiphon. No one knew who these Five Thousand 
were: yet the resolution, just adopted, purported—not that 
such a number of citizens should be singled out and constituted, 
either by choice, or by lot, or in some determinate manner 
which should exhibit them to the view and knowledge of others 
—but that the Four Hundred should convene The Five Time- 
sand, whenever they thought proper: thus assuming the latter 
to be a list already made up and notorious, at least to the Four 
Hundred themselves. The real fact was that the Five Thou¬ 
sand existed nowhere except in the talk and proclamations 
of the conspirators, as a supplement of fictitious auxiliaries. 

1 Thucyd. viii. 67 . ‘E\Siyras Si aural/s rerptutotrlms iW<w is rb 
J3ouX««r^piov, &px elv tw Spitn-a yeyyAiriemriw, abroiepdropas, Kal 
robs wtyraKtcrX‘^li>us Si jvAA«y«ii', iirifrav abroTt St>xj). 
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They did not even exist as individual names on papei, but 
simply as an imposturous nominal aggregate. The Four Hun¬ 
dred now installed formed the entire and exclusive rulers of the 
state. 1 * But the mere name of the Five Thousand, though 
it was nothing more than a name, served two important pur¬ 
poses for Antiphon and his conspiracy. First, it admitted of 
being falsely produced (especially to the armament at Samos) 
as proof of a tolerably numerous and popular body of equal, 
qualified, concurrent citizens—all intended to take their turn by 
rotation in exercising the powers of government; thus lightening 
the odium of extreme usurpation to the Four Hundred, and 
passing them off merely as the earliest section of the Five 
Thousand, put into office for a few months, and destined at the 
end of that period to give place to another equal section. 3 
Next, it immensely augmented the means of intimidation 
possessed by the Four Hundred at home, by exaggerating the 
impression of their supposed strength. For the citizens 
generally were made to believe that there were five thousand 
real and living partners in the conspiracy; while the fact that 
these partners were not known and could not be individually 
identified, rather aggravated the reigning terror and mistrust— 
since every man, suspecting that his neighbour might possibly 
be among them, was afraid to communicate his discontent 

1 Thucvd. viii. 66. Bt tobto etnrprs'es rrphs rabs lrAeloor, ivc\ tjeiv 
ye 'rill' vixiv olmp na 1 peBiardvai ipeXXav. 

Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 26. 

3 Thucyd. viii, 72. Tlipicavm Se is rfyv Sdpov Siita HvSpas. .... SiSi- 
(ovras—sreyra KicrxiXioi 8 * Bti stay, kh 1 av TtTpaniaiOL pujvvv, at 
itpiaaavres. 

viii. 86. Ol S’ bsriiyyeXXvv S>s at/re M $ia<j>dop$ rrjs irdXecas b perd- 

ov-carts yevomi, iAA’ iirl BWTiIpf? . TfiaSi srevraKi<sxib-i<ay 

■tedvres iv Tip pepet ptBi£ov<rtv, &c. 

viii. 89 . 4AA4 Tolir irevraKi<rx‘Xlovs ?pw *«! pd) ovipan xppvat 
&ro$eucvbycu, leal -riiv voXnelav hxairipav KaOurrdvat. 

viii. 92. (After the Four Hundred had already been much opposed 
and humbled, and were on the point of being put down)—ijv St srpos tBb 
&X\av t\ •rapiKX'oms &s xfht Bans robs srevTciKtaxiXlovs fSaiXerai 
Hpxctv by rl ray rerpaKOvltav, levai M rb fpyov. ’EoreHptWovTo yip tpas 
fri Tav TreyraKUTXiXivv rip bvipart, pb dvruepus Bijpov Sms floiKercu 
ipXsiv avopdCsiv — <po 0 oipevoi pb Svyi Siri, leal irpisriva elrdv 
rls rt Si’ dyvoiav crtpaXy. K «1 o! rerpaxiaioi bib tobto obit fiffeXovrobs 
irsBTaKiv JtrAlooj otre elvai, offre ph Bvras B^Aobs elvar rb 
pev KOTaffTTjvui pierixaas tovobtouS, SvriKpBS bv 8 ijpov iffavpem, rb S’ a 2 
dipaves ipdPov is bXXdiXovs srapil-eiv. 

viii. 93. Xfyovres roil re vevTaiturxiXlovs dvoipaveTv, xal iie 
roirav iv pe pel, f by rots tfWTaKWXiAJoiT So«ji, Tabs rerpamrlous 
iaetrBat, rices St rfyv ndXiv pijSeyl rpdsip BtaipBelpety, &C. 

Compare also c. 97. 

VOT.. vm 
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or propose means for joint resistance . 1 In both these two 
ways, the name and assumed existence of the Five Thousand 
lent strength to the real Four Hundred conspirators. It 
masked their usurpation while it increased their hold on the 
respect and fears of the citizens. 

As-soon as the public assembly at IColonus had with such 
seeming unanimity accepted all the propositions of Peisander, 
they were dismissed; and the new regiment of Four Hundred 
were chosen and constituted in the form prescribed. It now 
only remained to install them in the Senate-house. But this 
could not be done without force, since the senators were already 
within it; having doubtless gone thither immediately from 
the assembly, where their presence (at least the presence of the 
Prytanes, or Senators of the presiding tribe) was essential as 
legal presidents. They had to deliberate what they would do 
under the decree just passed, which divested them of all 
authority. It was even possible that they might organise 
armed resistance; for which there seemed more than usual 
facility at the present moment, since the occupation of Dekeleia 
by the Lacedaemonians kept Athens in a condition like that of 
a permanent camp, with a large proportion of the citizens day 
and night under arms . 3 Against this chance the Four Hundred 
made provision. They selected that hour of the day when the 
greater number of citizens habitually went home (probably to 
their morning meal), leaving the military station, with the arms 
piled and ready, under comparatively thin watch. While the 
general body of hoplites left the station at this hour according 
to the usual practice, the hoplites (Andrian, Tenian and others) 
in the immediate confidence of the Four Hundred were directed 
by private order to hold themselves prepared and in arms at a 
little distance o£F; so that if any symptoms should appear of 
resistance being contemplated, they might at once interfere and 
forestall it. Having taken this precaution, the Four Hundred 
marched in a body to the Senate-house, each man with a 
dagger concealed under his garment, and followed by their 
special body-guard of 120 young men from various Grecian 
cities—the instruments of the assassinations ordered by Anti¬ 
phon and his colleagues. In this array they marched into the 
Senate-house, where the senators were assembled—and com¬ 
manded them to depart; at the same time tendering to them 

1 Compare the striking passage ('fhucyd. viiL 92) cited in my previous note. 

, , a See the jests of Anstophaags, about the citizens all in armour buying 
their provisions in the market-place and carrying them home—in the 
Lysistrata 5605 a comedy represented about December 412 or January 
4X1 B.C., three imvnttw, rtter t> , ‘n fli* errant* Tipr© r«rr«t«X. 
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their pay for all the remainder of the year (seemingly about 
three months or more down to the beginning of Hekatombceon, 
the month of new nominations) during which their functions 
ought to have continued. The senators were noway prepared 
to resist the decree just passed under the forms of legality, with 
an armed body now arrived to enforce its execution. They 
obeyed and departed, each man as he passed the door receiving 
the salary tendered to him. That they should yield obedience 
to superior force under the circumstances, can excite neither 
censure nor surprise; but that they should accept from the 
hands of the conspirators this anticipation of an unearned 
salary, was a meanness which almost branded them as ac¬ 
complices, and dishonoured the expiring hour of the last 
democratical authority. The Four Hundred now found them¬ 
selves triumphantly installed in the Senate-house. There was 
not the least resistance, either within its walls, or even without, 
by any portion of the citizens . 1 

Thus perished, or seemed to perish, the democracy of Athens, 
after an uninterrupted existence of nearly one hundred years 
since the revolution of KleisthenSs. So incredible did it appear 
that the numerous, intelligent, and constitutional citizens of 
Athens should suffer their liberties to be overthrown by a band 
of four hundred conspirators, while the great mass of them not 
only loved their democracy, but had arms in their hands to 
defend it—that even their enemy and neighbour Agis at 
Dekeleia could hardly imagine the revolution to be a fact 
accomplished. We shall see presently that it did not stand— 
nor would it probably have stood, had circumstances even 
been more favourable—but the accomplishment of it at all, 
is an incident too extraordinary to be passed over without 
some words in explanation. 

We must remark that the tremendous catastrophe and loss 
of blood in Sicily had abated the energy of the Athenian 
character generally—but especially, had made them despair 
of their foreign relations; of the possibility that they could 
make head against enemies, increased in number by revolts 
among their own allies, and further sustained by Persian gold. 
Upon this sentiment of despair is brought to bear the treacher¬ 
ous delusion of AlkibiadSs, offering them the Persian aid; that 
is, means of defence and success against foreign enemies, at 
the price of their democracy. Reluctantly the people are 
brought, but they art brought, to entertain the proposition: 
and thus the conspirators gain their first capital point—of 
1 Thucyd. vp. 69, 70. 
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familiarising the people with the idea of such a change of 
constitution. The ulterior success of the conspiracy—when 
all prospect of Persian gold, or improved foreign position, was 
at an end—is due to the combinations, alike nefarious and 
skilful, of Antiphon, wielding and organising the united strength 
of the aristocratical classes at Athens; strength always exceed¬ 
ingly great, but under ordinary circumstances working in frac¬ 
tions disunited and even reciprocally hostile to each other— 
restrained by the ascendent democratical institutions—and 
reduced to corrupt what it could not overthrow. Antiphon, 
about to employ this anti-popular force in one systematic 
scheme and for the accomplishment of a predetermined 
purpose, keeps still within the same ostensible constitutional 
limits. He raises no open mutiny: he maintains inviolate the 
cardinal point of Athenian political morality—respect to the 
decision of the senate and political assembly, as well as to 
constitutional maxims. But he knows well that the value of 
these meetings, as political securities, depends upon entire 
freedom of speech; and that if that freedom be suppressed, 
the assembly itself becomes a nullity—or rather an instrument 
of positive imposture and mischief. Accordingly he causes all 
the popular orators to be successively assassinated, so that no 
man dares to open his mouth on that side; while on the other 
hand, the anti-popular speakers are all loud and confident, 
cheering one another on, and seeming to represent all the 
feeling of the persons present. By thus silencing each in¬ 
dividual leader, and intimidating every opponent from standing 
forward as spokesman, he extorts the formal sanction of the 
assembly and the senate to measures which the large majority 
of the citizens detest. That majority however are bound by 
their own constitutional forms: and when the decision of 
these, by whatever means obtained, is against them, they have 
neither the inclination nor the courage to resist. In no part 
of the world has this sentiment of constitutional duty, and 
submission to the vote of a legal majority, been more keenly 
and universally felt, than it was among the citizens of demo¬ 
cratical Athens . 1 Antiphon thus finds means to employ the 
constitutional sentiment of Athens as a means of killing the 
constitution: the mere empty form, after its vital and protective 
efficacy has been abstracted, remains simply as a cheat to 
paralyse individual patriotism. 

■ 1 This striking and deep-seated regard of the Athenians for all the forms 
of an established constitution, makes itself felt even by Mr. Mitford (Hist. 
Gi. ch. six. sect. v. voi iv. p. 235). 
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It was this cheat which rendered the Athenians indisposed to 
stand forward with arms in defence of that democracy to which 
they were attached. Accustomed as they were to unlimited 
pacific contention within the bounds of their constitution, they 
were in the highest degree averse to anything like armed 
intestine contention. This is the natural effect of an established 
free and equal polity—to substitute the contests of the tongue 
for those of the sword, and sometimes, even to create so 
extreme a disinclination to the latter, that if liberty be ener¬ 
getically assailed, the counter-energy necessary for its defence 
may probably be found wanting. So difficult is it for the same 
people to have both the qualities requisite for making a free 
constitution work well in ordinary times, together with those 
very different qualities requisite for upholding it against ex¬ 
ceptional dangers and under trying emergencies. None but 
an Athenian of extraordinary ability like Antiphon would have 
understood the art of thus making the constitutional feeling of 
his countrymen subservient to the success of his conspiracy— 
and of maintaining the forms of legal dealing towards assembled 
and constitutional bodies, while he violated them in secret and 
successive stabs directed against individuals. Political assassin¬ 
ation had been unknown at Athens (as far as our information 
reaches), since the time when it was employed about fifty years 
before by the oligarchical party against Ephialtfis, the coadjutor 
of Perikles . 1 But this had been an individual case, and it was 
reserved for Antiphon and Phrynichus to organise a band of 
assassins working systematically, and taking off a series of 
leading victims one after the other. As the Macedonian kings 
in after-times required the surrender of the popular orators in 
a body, so the authors of this conspiracy found the same 
enemies to deal with, and adopted another way of getting rid 
of them; thus reducing the assembly into a tame and lifeless 
mass, capable of being intimidated into giving its collective 
sanction to measures which its large majority detested. 

As Grecian history has been usually written, we are instructed 
to believe that the misfortunes, and the corruption, and the 
degradation, of the democratical states, were brought' upon 
them by the class of demagogues, of whom Kleon, Hyperbolus, 
Androkles, &c., stand forth as specimens. These men are 
represented as mischief-makers and revilers, accusing without 
just cause, and converting innocence into treason. 

Now the history of this conspiracy of the Four Hundred 

1 See Plutarch, Periklfe, c. 10; Diodor. xi. 77; and voL vi. chap. xlvi, 
of this History. 
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presents to us the other side of the picture. It shows that the 
political enemies—against whom the Athenian people were 
protected by their democratical institutions, and by the dema¬ 
gogues as living organs of those institutions—were not fictitious 
but dangerously real. It reveals the continued existence of 
powerful anti-popular combinations, ready to come together for 
treasonable purposes, when the moment appeared safe and 
tempting. It manifests the character and morality of the 
leaders, to whom the direction of the anti-popular force natur¬ 
ally fell. It proves that these leaders, men of uncommon 
ability, required nothing more than the extinction or silence of 
the demagogues, to be enabled to subvert the popular securi¬ 
ties, and get possession of the government. We need no 
better proof to teach us what was the real function and intrinsic 
necessity of these demagogues in the Athenian system; taking 
them as a class, and apart from the manner in which individuals 
among them may have performed their duty. They formed 
the vital movement of all that was tutelary and public-spirited 
in democracy. Aggressive in respect to official delinquents, 
they were defensive in respect to the public and the constitu¬ 
tion. If that anti-popular force, which Antiphon found ready¬ 
made, had not been efficient, at a much earlier moment, in 
stifling the democracy—it was because there were demagogues 
to cry aloud, as well as assemblies to hear and sustain them. 
If Antiphon’s conspiracy was successful, it was because he knew 
where to aim his blows, so as to strike down the real enemies 
of the oligarchy and the real defenders of the people. I here 
employ the term demagogues because it is that commonly used 
by those who denounce the class of men here under review: 
the proper neutral phrase, laying aside odious associations, 
would be to call them, popular speakers or opposition speakers. 
But by whatever name they may be called, it is impossible 
rightly to conceive their position in Athens, without looking at 
them in contrast and antithesis with those anti-popular forces 
against which they formed the indispensable bamer, and which 
come forth into such manifest and melancholy working under 
the organising hands of Antiphon and Phrynichus. 

As soon as the Four Hundred found themselves formally 
installed in the Senate-house, they divided themselves by lot 
into separate Prytanies (probably ten in number, consisting of 
forty members each, like the former Senate of Five Hundred, 
in order that the distribution of the year to which the people 
were accustomed might not be disturbed), and then solemnised 
their installation by prayer and sacrifice. They put to death 
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some political enemies, though not many: they further im¬ 
prisoned and banished others, and made large changes in the 
administration of affairs; carrying everything with a strictness 
and rigour unknown under the old constitution . 1 It seems to 
have been proposed among them to pass a vote of restoration 
to all persons under sentence of exile. But this was rejected 
by the majority, in order that AlkibiadSs might not be among 
the number ; nor did they think it expedient, notwithstanding, 
to pass the law, reserving him as a special exception. 

They further despatched a messenger to Agis at Dekeleia, 
intimating their wish to treat for peace; which (they affirmed) 
he ought to be ready to grant to them, now that “ the faithless 
Demos ” was put down. Agis however, not believing that the 
Athenian people would thus submit to be deprived of their 
liberty, anticipated that intestine dissension would certainly 
break out, or at least that some portion of the Long Walls 
would be found unguarded, should a foreign army appear. 
While therefore he declined the overtures for peace, he at the 
same time sent for reinforcements out of Peloponnesus, and 
marched with a considerable army, in addition to his own 
garrison, up to the very walls of Athens. But he found the 
ramparts carefully manned : no commotion took place within: 
even a sally was made, in which some advantage was gained 
over him. He therefore speedily retired, sending back his 
newly-arrived reinforcements to Peloponnesus; while the Four 
Hundred, on renewing their advances to him for peace, now 
found themselves much better received, and were even 
encouraged to despatch envoys to Sparta itself . 2 

As soon as they had thus got over the first difficulties, and 
placed matters on a footing which seemed to promise stability, 
they despatched ten envoys to Samos. Aware beforehand of 
the danger impending over them in that quarter from the 
known aversion of the soldiers and seamen to anything in the 
nature of oligarchy, they had moreover just heard, by the 
arrival of Chsereas and the Paralus, of the joint attack made by 
the Athenian and Samian oligarchs, and of its complete failure. 
Had this event occurred a little earlier, it might perhaps have 
deterred even some of their own number from proceeding with 
the revolution at Athens—which was rendered thereby almost 
sure of failure from the first. Their ten envoys were instructed 
to represent at Samos that the recent oligarchy had been 

1 Thucyd. viii. 70. I imagine that this most he the meaning of the words 
— tA Si SXXa tvt/uv tea ri Hparas rhv v6\iv. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 71. 
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established with no views injurious to the city, but on the 
contrary for the general benefit; that though the Council now 
installed consisted of Four Hundred only, yet the total number 
of partisans who had made the revolution and were qualified 
citizens under it, was Five Thousand ; a number greater (they 
added) than had ever been actually assembled in the Pnyx 
under the democracy, even for the most important debates , 1 
in consequence of the unavoidable absences of numerous 
individuals on military service and foreign travel. 

What satisfaction might have been given, by this allusion to 
the fictitious Five Thousand, or by the fallacious reference 
to the numbers, real or pretended, of the past democratical 
assemblies—had these envoys carried to Samos the first tidings 
of the Athenian revolution—we cannot say. They were fore¬ 
stalled by Chaereas the officer of the Paralus ; who, though the 
Four Hundred tried to detain him, made his escape and 
hastened to Samos to communicate the fearful and unexpected 
change which had occurred at Athens. Instead of hearing 
that change described under the treacherous extenuations pre¬ 
scribed by Antiphon and Phrynichus, the armament first learnt 
it from the lips of Chaereas, who told them at once the extreme 
truth—and even more than the truth. He recounted with 
indignation that every Athenian, who ventured to say a word 
against the Four Hundred rulers of the city, was punished with 
the scourge—that even the wives and children of persons hostile 
to them were outraged—that there was a design of seizing and 
imprisoning the relatives of the democrats at Samos, and 
putting them to death if the latter refused to obey orders from 
Athens. The simple narrative, of what had really occurred, 

1 Thucyd. via. 72. This allegation, respecting the number of citizens 
who attended in the Athenian democratical assemblies, has been sometimes 
cited as if it carried with it the authority of Thucydides 5 which is a great 
mistake, duly pointed out by all the best recent critics. It is simply the 
allegation of the Four Hundred, whose testimony, as a guarantee for truth, 
is worth little enough. 

That no assembly had ever been attended by so many as 5000 (oiSmcSirorc) 
I certainly am far from believing. It is not improbable, however, that 5000 
was an unusually large number of citizens to attend. Dr. Arnold, in his 
note, opposes the allegation, in part, by remarking that “ the law required 
not only the presence but the sanction of at least 6000 citizens to some 
particular decrees of the assembly." It seems to me however quite possible, 
that in cases where this large number of votes was required, as in the 
ostracism, and where there was no discussion carried on immediately before 
the voting—the process of voting may have lasted some hours, like our 
keeping open of a poll. So that though more than 6000 citizens must have 
•Betid altogether—it was not necessary that all should have been present in 
the same assembly. 
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would have been quite sufficient to provoke in the armament 
a sentiment of detestation against the Four Hundred. But 
these additional details of Chsereas, partly untrue, filled them 
with uncontrollable wrath, which they manifested by open 
menace against the known partisans of the Four Hundred at 
Samos, as well as against those who had taken part in the 
recent oligarchical conspiracy in the island. It was not without 
difficulty that their hands were arrested by the more reflecting 
citizens present, who remonstrated against the madness of such 
disorderly proceedings when the enemy was close upon them. 

But though violence and aggressive insult were thus season¬ 
ably checked, the sentiment of the armament was too ardent 
and unanimous to be satisfied without some solemn, emphatic, 
and decisive declaration against the oligarchs at Athens. A 
great democratical manifestation, of the most earnest and 
imposing character, was proclaimed, chiefly at the instance of 
Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus. The Athenian armament, brought 
together in one grand assembly, took an oath by the most 
stringent sanctions—To maintain their democracy—To keep 
up friendship and harmony with each other—To carry on the 
war against the Peloponnesians with energy—To be at enmity 
with the Four Hundred at Athens, and to enter into no 
amicable communication with them whatever. The whole 
armament swore to this compact with enthusiasm, and even 
those who had before taken part in the oligarchical movements 
were forced to be forward in the ceremony . 1 What lent double 
force to this touching scene, was, that the entire Samian popu¬ 
lation, every male of the military age, took the oath along with 
the friendly armament. Both pledged themselves to mutual 
fidelity and common suffering or triumph, whatever might be 
the issue of the contest. Both felt that the Peloponnesians at 
Milfitus, and the Four Hundred at Athens, were alike their 
enemies, and that the success of either would be their common 
ruin. 

Pursuant to this resolution—of upholding their democracy 

1 Thucyd, viii. 75 - Merl Si rovro, \apsrpas IjSs] is Bij/uicp&rfav fiav- 
\ijisvm peratrrrjcai ri iy rj) Sdfup S re @patrif3ov\os leal BpdrvWos, 
UpKoxrav wdyras robs orpan&ras robs ptylarovs Sokovs, ko! abrobs robs t* 
T^r oMyapxtzs p&Kitrra, % p))V SrifioKpario-tirSat not ipovodi<rea> t Kol rby rpbs 
Tle\oirovyii<rlovs vi\epov rpoBipuos Stolretv, Kai rots rtrpaxoalois no \epud 
re StreeScu ««1 obSiy ImmipvKebireirSai. Bwdpvvaav Si ko! utay rtdvrts rby 
abrby Bpxoy of iy <qj faiKlf, Kal irpdypara srivra. *al rd hro&ilffituva c 
ray KivSivav £vvenoivtiiravro of frpariurat to U 3 apiots, yo/d(oyres oSr* 
inelvois &Trotsrpotpbv trartjplas otlre t?<pt<ny elvat, iXK‘ idy re of rerpaxiam 
Kparhaaatv idv re of ix MiA^tod iroktfuot, Sia^Bapr,aeoSat. 
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established with no views injurious to the city, but on the 
contrary for the general benefit; that though the Council now 
installed consisted of Four Hundred only, yet the total number 
of partisans who had made the revolution and were qualified 
citizens under it, was Five Thousand ; a number greater (they 
added) than had ever been actually assembled in the Pnyx 
under the democracy, even for the most important debates , 1 
in consequence of the unavoidable absences of numerous 
individuals on military service and foreign travel. 

What satisfaction might have been given, by this allusion to 
the fictitious Five Thousand, or by the fallacious reference 
to the numbers, real or pretended, of the past democratical 
assemblies—had these envoys carried to Samos the first tidings 
of the Athenian revolution—we cannot say. They were fore¬ 
stalled by Chsereas the officer of the Paralus ; who, though the 
Four Hundred tried to detain him, made his escape and 
hastened to Samos to communicate the fearful and unexpected 
change which had occurred at Athens. Instead of hearing 
that change described under the treacherous extenuations pre¬ 
scribed by Antiphon and Phrynichus, the armament first learnt 
it from the lips of Chasreas, who told them at once the extreme 
truth—and even more than the truth. He recounted with 
indignation that every Athenian, who ventured to say a word 
against the Four Hundred rulers of the city, was punished with 
the scourge—that even the wives and children of persons hostile 
to them were outraged—that there was a design of seizing and 
imprisoning the relatives of the democrats at Samos, and 
putting them to death if the latter refused to obey orders from 
Athens. The simple narrative, of what had really occurred, 

1 Thucyd. vlii. 72. This allegation, respecting the number of citizens 
who attended in the Athenian democratical assemblies, has been sometimes 
cited as if it carried with it the authority of Thucydidls; which is a great 
mistake, duly pointed out by all the best recent critics. It is simply the 
allegation of the Four Hundred, whose testimony, as a guarantee for truth, 
is worth little enough. 

That no assembly had ever been attended by so many as 5000 (o&BemWrs) 
I certainly am far from believing. It is not improbable, however, that 5000 
was an unusually large number of citizens to attend. Dr. Arnold, in his 
note, opposes the allegation, in part, by remarking that •* the law required 
not only the presence but the sanction of at least 6000 citizens to some 
particular decrees of the assembly.” It seems to me however quite possible, 
that in cases where this large number of votes was required, as in the 
ostracism, and where there was no discussion carried on immediately before 
the voting—the process of voting may have lasted some hours, like our 
keeping open of a poll. So that though more than 6000 citizens must have 
voted altogether—it was not necessary that all should have been present in 
the same assembly. 
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would have been quite sufficient to provoke in the armament 
a sentiment of detestation against the Four Hundred. But 
these additional details of Chaereas, partly untrue, filled them 
with uncontrollable wrath, which they manifested by open 
menace against the known partisans of the Four Hundred at 
Samos, as well as against those who had taken part in the 
recent oligarchical conspiracy in the island. It was not without 
difficulty that their hands were arrested by the more reflecting 
citizens present, who remonstrated against the madness of such 
disorderly proceedings when the enemy was dose upon them. 

But though violence and aggressive insult were thus season¬ 
ably checked, the sentiment of the armament was too ardent 
and unanimous to be satisfied without some solemn, emphatic, 
and decisive declaration against the oligarchs at Athens. A 
great democratical manifestation, of the most earnest and 
imposing character, was proclaimed, chiefly at the instance of 
Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus. The Athenian armament, brought 
together in one grand assembly, took an oath by the most 
stringent sanctions—To maintain their democracy—To keep 
up friendship and harmony with each other—To carry on the 
war against the Peloponnesians with energy—To be at enmity 
with the Four Hundred at Athens, and to enter into no 
amicable communication with them whatever. The whole 
armament swore to this compact with enthusiasm, and even 
those who had before taken part in the oligarchical movements 
were forced to be forward in the ceremony . 1 What lent double 
force to this touching scene, was, that the entire Samian popu¬ 
lation, every male of the military age, took the oath along with 
the friendly armament. Both pledged themselves to mutual 
fidelity and common suffering or triumph, whatever might be 
the issue of the contest. Both felt that the Peloponnesians at 
Miletus, and the Four Hundred at Athens, were alike their 
enemies, and that the success of either would be their common 
ruin. 

Pursuant to this resolution—of upholding their democracy 

1 Thucyd. viii. 75. Msrl 81 rovro, Xafnrpus ^8ij Is S-ripoKparlav Pov- 
A i/ttyoi pjeraarriaai rb 4 v Tjj 3dptp S re Qpaavpov\os k at QpdavWos, 
UpKatrav irdvras robs orparttbras robs /leyhrrovs Sokovs, (cal abrobs robs 4k 
rijs iAiyapxtas pdXtara, ppjv 8 i;^oKpaT<jo , eo , 0ai real bpovoiifftiv, *0! rbv vpbs 
TleXtmcvwialovs iriXepov wpoSbpus Stoitreiv, Kal rots rerptueoatois vo\(pttol 
re StretrSat Kal obS'ev 4swaipvKebtretrSat. Bvvtbpvvcrav Si Kal Sapluv mimes rbv 
abrbv SpKoV of iv rfj IjXiKftf, Kal rb trpdypara irivra Kal rb bmopTitrifteva 4k 
r5>v tttvZvvav tvveiiotvtbtravro ot ffrpanurat rots Saptots, vopi(ovres oiIre 
4 xetvois birotrrpotpbv trarqplas oSre atpltnv eivat, iXX’ 4iv re of rerpaniirm 
Kparfawatv iiv re at 4 k MtXdjrov sroXip tot, tiia$8apfi<re<rt)ai. 

r. o 
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and at the same time sustaining the war against the Pelopon¬ 
nesians, at all cost or peril to themselves—the soldiers of the 
armament now took a step unparalleled in Athenian history. 
Feeling that they could no longer receive orders from Athens 
under her present oligarchical rulers, with whom Charmtnus 
and others among their own leaders were implicated, they 
constituted themselves into a sort of community apart, and 
held an assembly as citizens to choose anew their generals and 
trierarchs. Of those already in command, several were deposed 
as unworthy of trust ; others being elected in their places, 
especially Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus. The assembly was 
not held for election alone. It was a scene of effusive sym¬ 
pathy, animating eloquence, and patriotism generous as well 
as resolute. The united armament felt that they were the real 
Athens; the guardians of her constitution—the upholders of 
her remaining empire and glory—the protectors of her citizens 
at home against those conspirators who had intruded themselves 
wrongfully into the Senate-house—the sole barrier, even for 
those conspirators themselves, against the hostile Pelopon¬ 
nesian fleet. “ The city has revolted from us “ (exclaimed 
Thrasybulus and others in pregnant words which embodied a 
whole train of feeling 1 ). “ But let not this abate our courage: 
for they are only the lesser force—we are the greater and the 
self-sufficing. We have here the whole navy of the state, 
whereby we can ensure to ourselves the contributions from our 
dependencies just as well as if we started from Athens. We 
have the hearty attachment of Samos, second in power only to 
Athens herself, and serving us as a military station against the 
enemy, now as in the past. We are better able to obtain 
supplies for ourselves, than those in the city for themselves; 
for it is only through our presence at Samos that they have 
hitherto kept the mouth of Peiraeus open. If they refuse to 
restore to us our democratical constitution, we shall be better 
able to exclude them from the sea than they to exclude us. 
What indeed does the city do now for us to second our efforts 
against the enemy ? Little or nothing. We have lost nothing 
by their separation. They send us no pay—they leave us to 
provide maintenance for ourselves—they are now out of con¬ 
dition for sending us even good counsel, which is the great 
superiority of a city over a camp . 2 As counsellors, we here are 

' 1 Thucyd. viii. 76. Kal itapatylms 6KKai it irroiovvro iv itpUrui abrots 
ivunAiavoi, Kal us oh SeT iSv/xetr Srt$ irl\is air Sr &<pi<rriiKc to i/s yip 
iffJlirms b,xh l ip uv ruv itKeln»v koX is Ttivra ttopiiunipav fieOttfiiyat, 

* Ttaqyd; viii. 76. Bpajclr 8 i ri tlvat (tal obBcvbs ftjiw, $ vpbs ib vepiylypt- 
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better than they; for they have just committed the wrong of 
subverting the constitution of our common country—while we 
are striving to maintain it, and will do our best to force them 
into the same track. AlkibiadSs, if we ensure to him a safe 
restoration, will cheerfully bring the alliance of Persia to 
sustain us; and even if the worst comes to the worst—if all 
other hopes fail us—our powerful naval force will always 
enable us to find places of refuge in abundance, with city and 
territory adequate to our wants.” 

Such was the encouraging language of Thrasyllus and 
Thrasybulus, which found full sympathy in the armament, and 
raised among them a spirit of energetic patriotism and resolu¬ 
tion, not unworthy of their forefathers when refugees at Salamis 
under the invasion of Xerxes. To regain their democracy and 
to sustain the war against the Peloponnesians, were impulses 
alike ardent and blended in the same tide of generous 
enthusiasm; a tide so vehement as to sweep before it the 
reluctance of that minority who had before been inclined to 
the oligarchical movement. But besides these two impulses, 
there was also a third, tending towards the recall of Alkibiadfis; 
a coadjutor, if in many ways useful, yet bringing with him a 
spirit of selfishness and duplicity uncongenial to the exalted 
sentiment now all-powerful at Samos . 1 

This exile had been the first to originate the oligarchical 
conspiracy, whereby Athens, already scarcely adequate to the 
exigencies of her foreign war, was now paralysed in courage 
and torn by civil discord—preserved from absolute ruin only by 
that counter-enthusiasm which a fortunate turn of circumstances 

<r$at rfiv ir oheptcop ff vi\is xpfiaipot fa, Ka 1 obSep foroXaKeittvtu, of ye p^re 
ipyipwv (ti elxov iripreiv, «AA’ otrol iiropl{apro ot arparriurat, ptyrr ftoi- 
Xeupa xpntTrdv, oZirep ipexa iri\is arparmiSuP xparep 4 XA.il sal iv robron roil 
pip ypa.pn\xipa i, rail Tarplovs vipovs KaraXiaapral, abrol {4 tr<i£tiv not 
ixelvoos xeipiaeaBai rpoiTavayicifctP. ''Clare elite roirovs, ofaep ttv jSou- 
Xeioiiv ti xpflw r6p, xaph a<ptot jjefpovr elpai. 

1 The application of the Athenians at Samos to Alkibiad&s, reminds ns 
of the emphatic language in which Tacitus characterises an incident in some 
respects similar. The Roman army, fighting in the cause of Vitellins 
against Vespasian, had been betrayed by their general Cascina, who 
endeavoured to cany them over to the latter i his army however refused^ to 
follow him, adhered to their own cause, and put him under arrest. Being 
afterwards defeated try the troops of Vespasian, and obliged to capitulate in 
Cremona, they released Cscina, and solicited his intercession to obtain 
favourable terms. “Primores castrorum nomen atque imagines Vitellii 
amoliuntur; catenas Coscinae (nam etiam turn vinctus erat) exsolvtmt, 
orantque, nt causse suss deprecator adsistat: aspemantem tnmentemque 
lacrymis fatigant. Extremum malorum, tot fortiuimi lliri, proditoris oftm 
invocantes" (Tacitus, Histor. iii. 31). 
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had raised up at Samos. Having at first duped the con¬ 
spirators themselves and enabled them to dupe the sincere 
democrats, by promising Persian aid, and thus floating the 
plot over its first and greatest difficulties—Alkibiades had 
found himself constrained to break with them as soon as the 
time came for realising his promises. But he had broken off 
with so much address as still to keep up the illusion that he 
could realise them if he chose. His return by means of the 
oligarchy being now impossible, he naturally became its enemy, 
and this new antipathy superseded his feeling of revenge 
against the democracy for having banished him. In fact he 
was disposed (as Phrynichus had truly said about him ) 1 to 
avail himself indifferently of either, according as the one or 
the other presented itself as a serviceable agency for his 
ambitious view's. Accordingly, as soon as the turn of affairs at 
Samos had made itself manifest, he opened communication 
with Thrasybulus and the democralical leaders , 3 renewing to 
them the same promises of Persian alliance, on condition of 
his own restoration, as he had before made to Peisander and 
the oligarchical party. Thrasybulus and his colleagues either 
sincerely believed him, or at least thought that his restoration 
afforded a possibility, not to be neglected, of obtaining Persian 
aid, without which they despaired of the war. Such possibility 
would at least infuse spirit into the soldiers; while the restora¬ 
tion was now proposed without the terrible condition which 
had before accompanied it, of renouncing the democratical 
constitution. 

It was not without difficulty, however, nor until after more 
than one assembly and discussion , 3 that Thrasybulus prevailed 
on the armament to pass a vote of security and restoration to 
AlkibiadSs. As Athenian citizens, the soldiers probably were 
unwilling to take upon them the reversal of a sentence solemnly 
passed by the democratical tribunal, on the ground of irreligion 
with suspicion of treason. They were however induced to 
pass the vote, after which Thrasybulus sailed over to the 
Asiatic coast, brought across Alkibiades to the island, and 
introduced him to the assembled armament. The supple 
exile, who had denounced the democracy so bitterly both at 

1 Thucyd. viii. 48. 

3 Tbucydid£s does not expressly mention this communication—hut it is 
implied in the words 'AkKifriitiriv — itr/ityov vapidity, &c. (viii. 76). 

, Thucyd. viii. 81. Qpatrifiovhas, iel r« rijs atirijs yvt&pqs 
j>ot, ejrsiSi) fitritmitrf ri Trpiypara, ffiffre Kwr&yeiv ‘AKKifSi&bi)v, xal rlhos 
At' iKiA-paias ftrenre rh 7 r\ 7 jflor r&v arparmr&v, &c. 
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Sparta, and in his correspondence with the oligarchical 
conspirators, knew well how to adapt himself to the sympathies 
of the democratical assembly now before him. He began by 
deploring the sentence of banishment passed against him, and 
throwing the blame of it, not upon the injustice of his country¬ 
men, but upon his own unhappy destiny . 1 He then entered 
upon the public prospects of the moment, pledging himself 
with entire confidence to realise the hopes of Persian alliance, 
and boasting in terms not merely ostentatious but even extrava¬ 
gant, of the ascendent influence which he possessed over 
Tissapherngs. The satrap had promised him (so the speech 
went on) never to let the Athenians want for pay, as soon as 
he once came to trust them j not even if it were necessary to 
issue out his last daric or to coin his own silver couch into 
money. Nor would he require any further condition to induce 
him to trust them, except that Alkibiadgs should be restored 
and should become their guarantee. Not only would he 
furnish the Athenians with pay, but he would, besides, bring 
up to their aid the Phenician fleet, which was already at 
Aspendus—instead of placing it at the disposal of the Pelopon¬ 
nesians. 

In the communications of Alkibiadgs with Peisander and 
his coadjutors, Alkibiades had pretended that the Great 
King could have no confidence in the Athenians unless they 
not only restored him, but abnegated their democracy. On 
this occasion, the latter condition was withdrawn, and the 
confidence of the Great King was said to be more easily 
accorded. But though Alkibiades thus presented himself with 
a new falsehood, as well as with a new vein of political 
sentiment, his discourse was eminently successful. It answered 
all the various purposes which he contemplated—partly of 
intimidating and disuniting the oligarchical conspirators at 
home—partly of exalting his own grandeur in the eyes of the 
armament—partly of sowing mistrust between the Spartans and 
Tissapherngs. It was in such fuE harmony with both the 
reigning feelings of the armament—eagerness to put down the 
Four Hundred, as well as to get the better of their_ Pelopon¬ 
nesian enemies in Ionia—that the hearers were not disposed to 

1 Thucyd. viii. 8x. yevo/ievqs Si fo/tXijorfcss rt\v t« ISlav Jw pfop&y 
t rjs (fivyVS i-rjirtiffaro Kal ivakodtpari) 6 ’AXki/Si^S^j, &c. 

Contrast the different language of Alkibiadgs, vi. 92; viii 47. 

For the word l-vpipop&v, compare i. 127. 

Nothing can be more false and perverted than the manner in which the 
proceedings of Alkibiadgs, during this period, are presented in the Oration 
of Isokratls de Birds, sect. 18-23. 
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scrutinise narrowly the grounds upon which his assurances 
rested. In the fulness of confidence and enthusiasm, they 
elected him general along with Thrasybulus and the rest; 
conceiving redoubled hopes of victory over their enemies both 
at Athens and at Miletus. So completely indeed were their 
imaginations filled with the prospect of Persian aid, against 
their enemies in Ionia, that alarm for the danger of Athens 
under the government of the Four Hundred became the 
predominant feeling; and many voices were even raised in 
favour of sailing to Peirteus for the rescue of the city. But 
AlkibiadSs, knowing well (what the armament did not know) 
that his own promises of Persian pay and fleet were a mere 
delusion, strenuously dissuaded such a movement, which would 
have left the dependencies in Ionia defenceless against the 
Peloponnesians. As soon as the assembly broke up, he crossed 
over again to the mainland, under pretence of concerting 
measures with Tissaphemes to realise his recent engagements. 

Relieved, substantially though not in strict form, from the 
penalties of exile, Alkibiades was thus launched in a new 
career. After having first played the game of Athens against 
Sparta, next that of Sparta against Athens, thirdly that of 
TissaphernSs against both—he now professed to take up 
again the promotion of Athenian interests. In reality, 
however, he was, and had always been, playing his own 
game, or obeying his own self-interest, ambition, or anti¬ 
pathy. He was at this time eager to make a show of 
intimate and confidential communication with TissaphernSs, in 
order that he might thereby impose upon the Athenians at 
Samos; to communicate to the satrap his recent election as 
general of the Athenian force, that his importance with the 
Persians might he enhanced; and lastly, by passing backwards 
and forwards from TissaphernSs to the Athenian camp, to 
exhibit an appearance of friendly concert between the two, 
which might sow mistrust and alarm in the minds of the 
Peloponnesians. In this tripartite manoeuvring, so suitable 
to Ins habitual character, he was more or less successful; 
especially in regard to the latter purpose. For though he 
never had any serious chance of inducing Tissaphernfis to 
assist the Athenians, he did nevertheless contribute to alienate 
him from the enemy, as well as the enemy from him. 1 . 

Without any longer delay in the camp of TissaphernSs than 
was necessary to keep up the faith of the Athenians in his 
promise of Persian aid, Alkibiades returned to Samos, where he 
1 Thuayd. viiL 82, 8t, 87. 
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was found by the ten envoys sent by the Four Hundred from 
Athens, on their first arrival. These envoys had been long in 
their voyage; having made a considerable stay at Delos, under 
alarm from intelligence of the previous visit of Chcereas, and 
the furious indignation which his narrative had provoked. 1 At 
length they reached Samos, and were invited by the generals to 
make their communication to the assembled armament. They 
had the utmost difficulty in procuring a hearing—so strong was 
the antipathy against them—so loud were the cries that the 
subverters of the democracy ought to be put to death. Silence 
being at length obtained, they proceeded to state that the late 
revolution had been brought to pass for the salvation of the 
city, and especially for the economy of the public treasure, by 
suppressing the salaried civil functions of the democracy, and 
thus leaving more pay for the soldiers: 2 3 that there was no 
purpose of mischief in the change, still less of betrayal to the 
enemy, which might already have been effected, had such been 
the intention of the Four Hundred, when Agis advanced from 
Dekeleia up to the walls: that the citizens, now possessing the 
political franchise, were, not Four Hundred only, but Five 
Thousand in number, all of whom would take their turn in 
rotation for the places now occupied by the Four Hundred: * 

1 Thucyd. viii. 77-86. 

s Thucyd. viii. 86. Ei S« is liv ri (vyreT/i-nrat, thore rais 

OTparuiras ?x«v rpotpiiy, trim htcuvtiv. 

This is a part of the answer of Atkibiadds to the envoys, and therefore 
indicates what they had urged. 

3 Thucyd. viii. 86. rav t< •KevraKto'x^tw 5ti ydmts iy Tip pifpei pa6i- 
tomru', &c, X dissent from Dr. Arnold's construction of this passage, which 
is followed both by Poppo and by Goller. He says in his note—“The 
sense must clearly be, ‘that all the citizens should he of the five thousand 
in their turn,’ however strange the expression may seem, neSQovn t&v irtvra- 
tttaxiXluv. But without referring to the absurdity of the meaning, that ail 
the Five Thousand should partake of the government in their turn —for they 
all partook of it as being the sovereign assembly—yet perlxetv in this sense 
would require ray Tpay/idruv after it, and would be at least as harsh. 
Standing alone, as iu the construction of psSQovcri rav neyraiti(rx‘*fo>'-" 

Upon this I remark—x. Mer^x* 1 *' may be construed with a genitive case 
not actually expressed, but understood out of the words preceding; as we 
may see by Thucyd. ii. 16, where I agree with the interpretation suggested 
by Matthise (Gr. Gr. § 325), rather than with Dr. Arnold’s note. 

2. In the present instance, we are not reduced to the necessity of gather¬ 
ing a genitive case for ptrfxtiv by implication out of previous phraseology s 
for the express genitive case stands there aline or two before— rijsrh\e«>s, 
the idea of which is carried down without being ever dropped—of 5 ’ 
MiyyeMj>v, is ofirt b rl StaipBopi rrjs irdXeces 71 perdyracrts yiyom, iAA’ 
M trurriplf, oiff tva voir woAe/tioir napatioBy (i, e. y nfA.tr) .... r&v ve 
rrsyvoKio , x < ^ a >' Jvi Times iv r$ pipet fit$i£ovtriy (i. e. rfjr ordAewr). 
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that the recitals of Chmreas, affirming ill-usage to have been 
offered to the relatives of the soldiers at Athens, were utterly 
false and calumnious. 

Such were the topics on which the envoys insisted, in an 
apologetic strain, at considerable length, but without any effect 
in conciliating the soldiers who heard them. The general 
resentment against the Four Hundred was expressed by several 
persons present in public speech, by others in private manifest¬ 
ation of feeling against the envoys: and so passionately was 
this sentiment aggravated—consisting not only of wrath for 
what the oligarchy had done, but of fear for what they might 
do—that the proposition of sailing immediately to the Peirseus 
was revived with greater ardour than before. Alkibiades, who 
had already once discountenanced this design, now stood for¬ 
ward to repel it again. Nevertheless all the plenitude of his 
influence, then greater than that of any other officer in -the 
armament, and seconded by the esteemed character as well as 
the loud voice of Thrasybulus, 1 was required to avert it. But 
for him it would have been executed. While he reproved and 
silenced those who were most clamorous against the envoys, he 
took upon himself to give to the latter a public answer in the 
name of the collective armament. “We make no objection 
(he said) to the power of the Five Thousand: but the Four 
Hundred must go about their business, and reinstate the 
Senate of Five Hundred as it was before. We are much 
obliged for what you have done in the way of economy, so 
as to increase the pay available for the soldiers. Above all, 
maintain the war strenuously, without any flinching before the 
enemy. For if the city be now safely held, there is good hope 
that we may make up the mutual differences between us by 
amicable settlement; but if once either of us perish, either we 

There is therefore no harshness of expression ; nor is there any absurdity 
of meaning, as we may see by the repetition of the very same in viii. 93— 
\ 4 yovres robs re irevraM&x<Aiovs iitopave/v, /cal i/c robruv iv p 4 pel, p tr 
rots icfVTa.Kirrxi\lois So/cp, to ill rerpaKoalovs 4 ere a 6 at, &c. 

Dr. Arnold's designation of these Five Thousand as "the sovereign 
assembly “ is not very accurate. They were not an assembly at all: they had 
never been called together, nor had anything been said about an intention 
of calling them together t in reality, they were but a fiction and a name— 
but even the Four Hundred themselves pretended only to talk of them as 
partners in the conspiracy and revolution, not as an assembly to be convoked 
—irovTOtcwx^- 1 ® 1 —°1 erpi/raovres (viii. 72). 

As to the idea of bringing all the remaining citizens to equal privileges 
(in rotation) with the me Thousand, we shall see that it was never 
broached until considerably after the Four Hundred had been put down, 

1 Plutarch, Alkibiades, c. 26. 
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here or you at home, there will be nothing left for the other to 
make up with.” 1 

With this reply he dismissed the envoys; the armament 
reluctantly abandoning their wish of sailing to Athens. 

Thucydides insists much on the capital service which Alkibi- 
ades then rendered to his country, by arresting a project which 
would have had the effect of leaving all Ionia and the Helles¬ 
pont defenceless against the Peloponnesians. His advice 
doubtless turned out well in the result; yet if we contemplate 
the state of affairs at the moment when he gave it, we shall be 
inclined to doubt whether prudential calculation was not rather 
against him, and in favour of the impulse of the armament. 
For what was to hinder the Four Hundred from patching up a 
peace with Sparta, and getting a Lacedsemonian garrison into 
Athens to help them in maintaining their dominion ? Even 
apart from ambition, this was their best chance, if not their 
only chance, of safety for themselves : and we shall presently 
see that they tried to do it—being prevented from succeeding, 
partly indeed by the mutiny which arose against them at Athens, 
but still more by the stupidity of the Lacedaemonians them¬ 
selves. Alkibiades could not really imagine that the Four 
Hundred would obey his mandate delivered to the envoys, and 
resign their power voluntarily. But if they remained masters 
of Athens, who could calculate what they would do—after 
having received this declaration of hostility from Samos—not 
merely in regard to the foreign enemy, but even in regard to 
the relatives of the absent soldiers ? Whether we look to the 
legitimate apprehensions of the soldiers, inevitable while their 
relatives were thus exposed, and almost unnerving them as to the 
hearty prosecution of the war abroad in their utter uncertainty 
with regard to matters at home—or to the chance of irreparable 
public calamity, greater even than the loss of Ionia, by the 
betrayal of Athens to the enemy—we shall be disposed to con¬ 
clude that the impulse of the armament was not merely natural, 
but even founded on a more prudent estimate of the actual 
chances, and that Alkibiad&s was nothing more than fortunate 
in a sanguine venture. And if, instead of the actual chances, 
we look to the chances as Alkibiades represented, and as 
the armament conceived them upon his authority—viz. that 
the Phenician fleet was close at hand to act against the 

1 Thucyd. viii. 86. Kol rSAAa iic 4 \*vtv ivrixta'i koI fetiSiv ivSiSim rots 
roXepIois 1 vpls piv ykp atpas aurovs traCo/iinrii ttjs VAirfoa 

elvea koI $vfi$Tivcu, et Si fiiraf rh Srepov <T<pa\b<rerai, 1 ) rh iv 2 du<p ft btfivo, 
oiSi Brip SuMufy/ttreral rtt fri Utrto-Bai, 
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Lacedemonians in Ionia—we shall sympathise yet more 
with the defensive movement homeward. Alkibiades had an 
advantage over every one else, simply by knowing his own 
falsehoods. 

At the same assembly were introduced envoys from Argos, 
bearing a mission of recognition and an offer of aid to the 
Athenian Demos in Samos. They came in an Athenian tri¬ 
reme, navigated by the Parali who had brought home Chtereas 
in the Paralus from Samos to Athens, and had been then 
.transferred into a common ship of war, and sent to cruise about 
Euboea. Since that time, however, they had been directed to 
convey Lsespodias, Aristophon, and Melesias, 1 as ambassadors 
from the Four Hundred to Sparta. But when crossing the 
Argolic Gulf, probably under orders to land at Prasise, they 
declared against the oligarchy, sailed to Argos, and there 
deposited as prisoners the three ambassadors, who had all been 
active in the conspiracy of the Four Hundred. Being then 
about to depart for Samos, they were requested by the Argeians 
to cany thither their envoys, who were dismissed by Alkibiadfis 
with an expression of gratitude, and with a hope that their aid 
would be ready when called for. 

Meanwhile the envoys returned from Samos to Athens, 
carrying back to the Four Hundred the unwelcome news of 
their total failure with the armament. A little before, it 
appears, some of the trierarchs on service at the Hellespont had 
returned to Athens also—Eratosthenes, IatroklSs and others, 
who had tried to turn their squadron to the purposes of the 
oligarchical conspirators, but had been baffled and driven off 
by the inflexible democracy of their own seamen. 2 If at Athens, 
the calculations of these conspirators had succeeded more 
triumphantly than could have been expected beforehand— 
everywhere else they had completely miscarried; not merely 
at Samos and in the fleet, but also with the allied dependencies. 
At the time when Peisander quitted Samos for Athens to con¬ 
summate the oligarchical conspiracy even without Alkibiades, 
he and others had gone round many of the dependencies and 

1 Thucyd. viii. 86. It is very probable that the Mel&ias here mentioned 
was the son of that Thucydides who was the leading political opponent of 
Perikles. Melesias appears as one of the dramatis persona in Plato's 
dialogue called Laches. 

2 Lysias cont. Eratosthen, sect 43, c. 9, p. 411 Reisk. oi yhp vvv 
vpurov (Eratosthenes) i/seripip irXnBti rh ivamla %irpa$ev, itdl ixi 
tSv rerpattoalttv tv arpwrmmtp hXtyapxlav naBtorks fyevyey t £ 'EMtnt- 
irdvrov rpelipapxos KurukirZiv rpv vavv, perh 'IarpoieX^ovs leal fr ipuv. .... 
atpmi/itvos Si Stvpo rhiarria rtiis fiovXopivoit ti)fuucpteriav elvai tirparre. 
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had effected a similar revolution in their internal government, 
in hopes that they would thus become attached to the new 
oligarchy at Athens. But this anticipation (as Phrynichus had 
predicted) was nowhere realised. The newly-created oligarchies 
only became more anxious for complete autonomy than the 
democracies had been before. At Thasos especially, a body 
of exiles who had for some time dwelt in Peloponnesus were 
recalled, and active preparations were made for revolt, by new 
fortifications as well as by new triremes. 1 Instead of strength¬ 
ening their hold on the maritime empire, the Four Hundred 
thus found that they had actually weakened it; while the pro¬ 
nounced hostility of the armament at Samos not only put an 
end to all their hopes abroad, but rendered their situation at 
home altogether precarious. 

From the moment when the coadjutors of Antiphon first 
leamt, through the arrival of Chsereas at Athens, the proclama¬ 
tion of the democracy at Samos—discord, mistrust, and alarm 
began to spread even among their own members; together 
with a conviction that the oligarchy could never stand except 
through, the presence of a Peloponnesian, garrison in Athens. 
Antiphon and Phrynichus, the leading minds who directed the 
majority of the Four Hundred, despatched envoys to Sparta for 
concluding peace (these envoys never reached Sparta, being 
seized by the Parali and sent prisoners to Argos, as above 
stated). They further commenced the erection of a special 
fort at Eetioneia, the projecting mole which contracted and 
commanded, on the northern side, the narrow entrance of 
Peiraeus. Against their proceedings, however, there began to 
arise, even in the bosom of the Four Hundred, an opposition 
minority affecting popular sentiment, among whom the most 
conspicuous persons were Theramenes and Arisfcokratfis. 2 

Though these two men had stood forward prominently as 
contrivers and actors throughout the whole progress of the 
conspiracy, they had found themselves bitterly disappointed by 
the result Individually, their ascendency with their colleagues 
was inferior to that of Peisander, Kallseschrus, Phrynichus, and 
others; while, collectively, the ill-gotten power of the Four 
Hundred was diminished in value, as much as it was aggravated 

1 Thucyd. viii. 64. 

a Thucyd. viii. S9, 90. The representation of the character and motive* 
of Theramenes, as given by Lysias in the Oration contra Eratosthenem 
(Oral. xii. sect. 66, 67, 79; Orat. xiii. cont. Agorat. sect. 12-17), is quite 
in harmony with that of Thucydides (viii, 89}: compare Aristophan. Kan. 
541-966; Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 27-30. 
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in peril, by the loss of the foreign empire and the aliena¬ 
tion of their Samian armament. Now began the workings 
of jealousy and strife among the successful conspirators, each 
of whom had entered into the scheme with unbounded 
expectations of personal ambition for himself—each had 
counted on stepping at once into the first place among the 
new oligarchical body. In a democracy (observes Thucydidfes) 
contentions for power and pre-eminence provoke in the un¬ 
successful competitors less of fierce antipathy and sense of 
injustice, than in an oligarchy; for the losing candidates 
acquiesce with comparatively little repugnance in the unfavour¬ 
able vote of a large miscellaneous body of unknown citizens; 
but they are angry at being put aside by a few known com¬ 
rades, their rivals as well as their equals: moreover at the 
moment when an oligarchy of ambitious men has just raised 
itself on the ruins of a democracy, every man of the conspira¬ 
tors is in exaggerated expectation—every one thinks himself 
entitled to become at once the first man of the body, and is 
dissatisfied if he be merely put upon a level with the rest. 1 

1 Thucyd. viii. 89. %v Si Tatra fiiv ax^ipa ■Ko’knwhv to S Xiyov avTois, 
Kar ISlas Si tjnXori/ilas of iroAAol aurav T@ roioirtf irpaffeKfiVTo, (v fyirep le al 
fiihurra bXiyapfia i* SijpoKpartas y*vop.ivr\ bgiWvTai. Udvrcs yip adflij- 
pLcphv htyovfftv obv f!i«** firm, aAAa ttal ,roA.i> irpuros aurhs f/rairrej alvcu' t/c Si 
oiffiaicpurlas aipiaems yiyvoutvms, paov TCL emofialvovTct, bis oh a airb tuv 
bpoltev, IXaaaoipLtvis ru </>4pe 1 . 

I give in the text what appears to me the proper sense of this passage, 
the last words of which are obscure; see the long notes of the commen¬ 
tators, especially Dr. Arnold and Poppo. Dr, Arnold considers rav bpoluv 
as a neuter, and gives the paraphrase of the last clause as follows:— 
“Whereas under an old established government, they (ambitious men of 
talent) are prepared to fail: they know that the weight of the government 
is against them, and are thus spared the peculiar pain of being beaten in a 
fair race, when they and their competitors start with equal advantages, and 
there is nothing to lessen the mortification of defeat. ’Airit tuv bpoluv 
iKaavobfievos, is, being beaten when the game is equal, when the terms of the 
match are fair.” 

I cannot concur in Dr. Arnold’s explanation of these words, or of the 
general sense of the passage. He thinks that Thucydides means to affirm 
■what applies generally “to an opposition minority when it succeeds in 
revolutionising the established government, whether the government be a 
democracy or a monarchy—whether the minority be an aristocratical party 
or a popular one." It seems to me, on the contrary, that the affirmation 
bears only on the special case of an oligarchical conspiracy subverting a 
democracy, and that the comparison taken is only applicable to the state of 
things as it stood under the preceding democracy. 

Next, the explanation given of the words by Dr. Arnold assumes that 
“to be beaten m a fair race, or when the terms of the match are fair,” 
causes to the loser the maximttm of pain and offence. This is surely not 
the fact; or rather, the reverse is the fact. The man who loses his cause 
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Such were the feelings of disappointed ambition, mingled 
with despondency, which sprang up among a minority of the 

or his election through unjust favour, jealousy, or antipathy, is more hurt 
than if he had lost it under circumstances where he could find no injustice 
to complain of. In both cases, he is doubtless mortified t but if there be 
injustice, he is offended and angry as well as mortified; he is disposed to 
take vengeance on men whom he looks upon as his personal enemies. It 
is important to distinguish the mortification of simple failure, from the dis¬ 
content and anger arising out of belief that the failure has been unjustly 
brought about: it is this discontent, tending to break out in active opposi¬ 
tion, which Thucydides has present to his mind in the comparison which 
he takes between the state of feeling which precedes and follows the 
subversion of the democracy. 

It appears to me that the words rav i/ioiav are masculine, and that they 
have reference (like ir ivrts and Icot in the preceding line) to the privileged 
minority of equal confederates who are supposed to have just got possession 
of the government At Sparta, the word oi if/Mioi acquired a sort of techni¬ 
cal sense to designate the small ascendent minority of wealthy Spartan 
citizens, who monopolised in their own hands political power, to the practi¬ 
cal exclusion of the remainder (see Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 5 ; Xenoph. 
Resp. Lac. x. 7 ; xiii. 1; Demosth. cont Lept. s. 88). Now these S/iocot 
or peers, here indicated by Thucydides as the peers of a recently-formed 
oligarchy, are not merely equal among themselves, but rivals one with 
another, and personally known to each other. It is important to hear in 
mind all these attributes as tacitly implied (though not literally designated 
or connoted) by the word 8>u»oi or peers j because the comparison instituted 
by Thucydides is founded on all the attributes taken together; just as 
Aristotle (Rhetoric, ii. 8 ; ii. 13, 4), in speaking of the envy and jealousy 
apt to arise towards tows hftolous, considers them as Arrepaa-rit and 
iarrarfapiaris- 

Tbe Four Hundred at Athens were all peers—equals, rivals, and person¬ 
ally known among one another—who had just raised themselves by joint 
conspiracy to supreme power. Theramenes, one of the number, conceives 
himself entitled to pre-eminence, but finds that he is shut out from it; the 
men who shut him out being this small body of known equals and rivals. 
He is inclined to impute the exclusion to personal motives on the part of 
this small knot—to selfish ambition on the part of each—to ill-will—to 
jealousy—to wrongful partiality : so that he thinks himself injured, and the 
sentiment of injury is embittered by the circumstance that those from whom 
it proceeds are a narrow, known, and definite body of colleagues. Whereas, 
if his exclusion had taken place under the democracy, by the suffrage of 
a large, miscellaneous, and personally unknown collection of citizens—he 
would have been far less likely to carry off with him a sense of injury. 
Doubtless he would have been mortified: but he would not have looked 
upon the electors in the light of jealous or selfish rivals, nor would they 
form a definite body before him for his indignation to concentrate itself 
upon. Thus Nikomachides—whom Sokrates (see Xenophon, Memor. 
iii. 4} meets returning mortified because the people had chosen another 
person and npt him as general—would have been not only mortified, but 
angry and vindictive besides, if he had been excluded by a few peers and 
rivals. 

Such, in my judgement, is the comparison which Thucydides wishes to 
draw between the effect of disappointment inflicted by the suffrage of a 
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Four Hundred, immediately after the news of the proclamation 
of the democracy at Samos among the armament. Thera- 
menfis, the leader of this minority—a man of keen ambition, 
clever but unsteady and treacherous, not less ready to desert 
his party than to betray his country, though less prepared for 
extreme atrocities than many of his oligarchical comrades— 
began to look out for a good pretence to disconnect himself 
from a precarious enterprise. Taking advantage of the delu¬ 
sion which the Four Hundred had themselves held out about 
the fictitious Five Thousand, he insisted that since the dangers 
that beset the newly-formed authority were so much more 
formidable than had been anticipated, it was necessary to 
popularise the party by enrolling and producing these Five 
Thousand as a real instead of a fictitious body. 1 

numerous and miscellaneous body of citizens—compared with disappoint¬ 
ment inflicted by a small knot of oligarchical peers upon a competitor 
among their own number, especially at a moment when the expectations of 
all these peers are exaggerated, in consequence of the recent acquisition of 
their power. I believe the remark of the historian to be quite just; and 
that the disappointment in the first case is less intense—less connected with 
the sentiment of injury—and less likely to lead to active manifestation of 
enmity. This is one among the advantages of a numerous suffrage. 

X cannot better illustrate the jealousies pretty sure to break out among a 
small number of H/ioioi or lival peers, than by the description which Justin 
gives of the leading officers of Alexander the Great immediately after that 
monarch’s death (Justin, xii. s):— 

“ Cseterum, oedso Alexandro, non, ut lscti, ita et securi fuere, omnibus 
nnnm locum competentibus: nec minus milites invicem se timebant, quorum 
et libertas solutior et favor incertus erat. Inter ipses vero aqualitas dis- 
tordiam aurebat, nemine tantum cseteros excedente, ut ei aliqnis se 
submitteret/' 

Compare Plutarch, Lysander, c, 23, 

Haack and Poppo think that 4 poW cannot be masculine, because kerb 
r&v bfictuv l\turtrobfievos would not then be correct, but ought to be, kerb 
rSw bfiotuy (\a<raobptvos. I should dispute, under all circumstances, the 
correctness of this criticism; for there are quite enough parallel cases to 
defend the use of kerb here (see Thucyd. i. 17; iii. 82 j iv. 115 ; v). 28, 
&c.). But we need not enter into the debate ; for the genitive e&v bfiolav 
depends rather upon t 4 ierogalvovra which precedes, than upon ihaaaob- 
lievos which follows ; and the preposition kerb is what we should naturally 
expect. To mark this I have put a comma after kero&alvovra as well as 
after bfiaiav. 

To show that an opinion is not correct, indeed, does not afford certain 
evidence that Thucydides may not have advanced it: for he might be 
mistaken. But it ought to count as good presumptive evidence, unless the 
words peremptorily bind us to the contrary; which in this case they do 
not, 

1 Thucyd. viii. 86, 2. Of this sentence from ■rpopab/ievoi down to 
KoSurrivai, I only profess to understand the last clause. It is useless to 
discuss the many conjectural amendments of a corrupt text, none of them 
Satisfactory. 
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Such an opposition, formidable from the very outset, became 
still bolder and more developed when the envoys returned 
from Samos, with an account of their reception by the arma¬ 
ment, as well as of the answer, delivered in the name of the 
armament, whereby Alkibiades directed the Four Hundred to 
dissolve themselves forthwith, but at the same time approved 
of the constitution of the Five Thousand, coupled with the 
restoration of the old senate. To enroll the Five Thousand at 
once, would be meeting the army half-way ; and there were 
hopes that at that price a compromise and reconciliation might 
be effected, of which Alkibiades had himself spoken as 
practicable. 1 In addition to the formal answer, the envoys 
doubtless brought back intimation of the enraged feelings 
manifested by the armament, and of their eagerness, uncon¬ 
trollable by every one except Alkibiades, to sail home forthwith 
and rescue Athens from the Four Hundred. Hence arose an 
increased conviction that the dominion of the latter could not 
last; and an ambition, on the part of others as well as Thera- 
men£s, to stand forward as leaders of a popular opposition 
against it, in the name of the Five Thousand. 8 

1 Thucyd. viii. 86-89. It is alleged by AnrlokidSs (in an Oration 
delivered many years afterwards before the people of Athens—De Reditu 
6U0, sect. 10-15), that during tins spring he furnished the armament at 
Samos with wood proper for the construction of oars—only obtained by the 
special favour of Archelaus king of Macedonia, and of which the armament 
then stood in great need. He further alleges, that he afterwards visited 
Athens, while the Four Hundred were in full dominion; and that 
Peisander, at the head of this oligarchical body, threatened his life for 
having furnished such valuable aid to the armament, then at enmity with 
Athens. Though he saved his life by clinging to the altar, yet he had to 
endure bonds and manifold hard treatment. 

Of these claims which AndokidSs prefers to the favour of the subsequent 
democracy, I do not know how much is true. 

8 Thucyd. viii. 89. awbioTara. Si alnabs ri Iv rjj 'Sifup rou 

’AXki 0idSou hrxvpb ivra, kb! in alrois obit iSixsi pivifiov rb T?r &\ryapxlas 
t/reaBat. ^yaivffero olv «Tr fsairror Tpovrcirijr rev tib/iav (<rt<rBat. 

This is a remarkable passage as indicating what is really meant by 
vpooTilms vou Sii/tov —“ the leader of a popular opposition.” TheramenSs 
and the other persons here spoken of did not even mention the name of the 
democracy—they took up simply the name of the Five Thousand—yet they 
are still called irpoffr irai -rou S ifuu, inasmuch as the Fire Thousand were a 
sort of qualified democracy, compared to the Four Hundred. 

The words denote the leader of a popular party, as opposed to an oligar¬ 
chical party (see Thucyd. iii. Jo ; iv. 06; yi. 35), in a form of government 
either entirely democratical, or at least, in which the public assembly is 
frequently convoked and decides on many matters of importance. Thucy¬ 
dides does not apply the words to any Athenian except in the case now 
before us respecting Theiamengs; he does not use the words even with 
respect to Kleon, though he employs expressions which seem equivalent , to, 
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Against this popular opposition, Antiphon and Phrynichus 
exerted themselves with demagogic assiduity to caress and keep 
together the majority of the Four Hundred, as well as to 
uphold their power without abridgement. They were noway 
disposed to comply with this requisition that the fiction of the 
Five Thousand should be converted into a reality. They knew 
well that the enrolment of so many partners 1 would be tanta¬ 
mount to a democracy, and would be in substance at least, if 
not in form, an annihilation of their own power. They had 
now gone too far to recede with safety; while the menacing 
attitude of Samos, as well as the opposition growing up against 
them at home both within and without their own body, served 
only as instigation to them to accelerate their measures for 
peace with Sparta and to secure the introduction of a Spartan 
garrison. 

With this view, immediately after the return of their envoys 
from Samos, the two most eminent leaders, Antiphon and 
Phrynichus, went themselves with ten other colleagues in all 
haste to Sparta, prepared to purchase peace and the promise 
of Spartan aid almost at any price. At the same time the 
construction of the fortress at Eetioneia was prosecuted with 
redoubled zeal; under pretence of defending the entrance of 
Peirasus against the armament from Samos, if the threat of 
their coming should be executed—but with the real purpose of 
bringing into it a Lacedaemonian fleet and army. For this 
latter object every facility was provided. The north-western 
corner of the fortification of Peirseus, to the north of the 
harbour and its mouth, was cut off by a cross wall reaching 
southward so as to join the harbour: from the southern end of 
this cross wall, and forming an angle with it, a new wall was 
built, fronting the harbour and running to the extremity of the 
mole which narrowed the mouth of the harbour on the northern 
side, at which mole it met the termination of the northern wall 

it (in. 36 ; iv. 21)— atity brijiayaybs tear’ inelvov t bv xp&ov t>y /tal t$ 
trXiiBet vtBavdtraros, &c. This is very different from the words which he 
applies to Periklfs — t>v yap Svvar&Taros rav ko6’ iatnbv leal Hyatv rfyv 
rcabir alav (i. 127). Even in respect to Nikias, he puts him in con¬ 
junction with Pleistoanax at Sparta, and talks of both of them as erxehSovrts 
t& lidtbttrra rfyv r)yefiovlav (v. i6). 

Compare the note of Dr. Arnold on vi. 35 j and Wachsmuth. Hellcn. 
Alterth, i. 2, Beylage 1, p. 435 - 438 . 

1 Thucyd. viii. 92 , to fiir Kairutrrijerat picrhxovs tocovtovs, Hvrucpas %v 
Sijpov riyoifievoi, Slc. 

Aristotle (Polit. v. s> 4 ) calls Phrynichus the demagogue of the Four 
Hundred ; that is, the person who most strenuously served their interests 
and struovled for their favour. 
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of Peiraeus. A separate citadel was thus enclosed, defensible 
against any attack from Peirteus—furnished besides with 
distinct broad gates and posterns of its own, as well as with 
facilities for admitting an enemy within it . 1 * The new cross 
wall was carried so as to traverse a vast portico or open market- 
house, the largest in Peirasus: the larger half of this portico 
thus became enclosed within the new citadel, and orders were 
issued that all the com, both actually warehoused and hereafter 
to be imported into Peiraeus, should be deposited therein and 
sold out from thence for consumption. As Athens was sus¬ 
tained almost exclusively on corn brought from Euboea and 
elsewhere, since the permanent occupation of Dekeleia,—the 
Four Hundred rendered themselves masters by this arrange¬ 
ment of all the subsistence of the citizens, as well as of the 
entrance into the harbour; either to admit the Spartans or 
exclude the armament from Samos . 3 * * * * 

Though Theramen£s, himself one of the generals named 
under the Four Hundred, denounced, in conjunction with his 
supporters, the treasonable purpose of this new citadel—yet the 
majority of the Four Hundred stood to their resolution, so that 
the building made rapid progress under the superintendence 
of the general Alexikles, one of the most strenuous of the 
oligarchical faction . 8 Such was the habit of obedience at 
Athens to an established authority, when once constituted— 
and so great the fear and mistrust arising out of the general 
belief in the reality of the Five Thousand, unknown auxiliaries 
supposed to be prepared to enforce the orders of the Four 
Hundred—that the people, and even armed citizen hoplites, 
went on working at the building, in spite of their suspicions as 
to its design. Though not completed, it was so far advanced 
as to be defensible, when Antiphon and Phrynichus returned 
from Sparta. They had gone thither prepared to surrender 

1 Thucyd. viii. 90-92. tE> rttyos toSto, koI vukt&as %X oy i itriSovs, 

»a 1 ivfxraycoybs ray •Kokepluv, &c. 

I presume that the last expression refers to facilities for admitting the 

enemy either From the sea-side, or from the land-side—that is to say, from 
the north-western corner of the old wall of Peirteus, which formed one side 
of the new citadel. 

See Leake’s Topographie Athens, p. 269, 270, Germ, transl. 

a Thucyd. viii. 90, SnjjKoSdjuijo'ai' 84 eal erojn, &c. 

I agree with the note in M. Didot’s translation, that this portico,_or Mlt 
open on three sides, must be considered as pre-existing 5 not as having been 
first built now, which seems to be the supposition of Colonel Leake, and 
the commentators generally. 

8 Thucyd. viii. 91, 92. ’AA.efMA.fa, frptmrfby (yra ig sf)* Skiyapx'^ 
Kal judXtora Irpbs robs iralpous rtrpappivov, 8a 
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everything,—not merely their naval force, but their city itself— 
and to purchase their own personal safety by making the Lace¬ 
daemonians masters of Peireeus. 1 Yet we read with astonish¬ 
ment that the latter could not be prevailed on to contract any 
treaty, and that they manifested nothing but backwardness in 
seizing this golden opportunity. H ad AlkibiadSs been now play¬ 
ing their game, as he had been doing a year earlier, immediately 
before the revolt of Chios—had they been under any energetic 
leaders to impel them into hearty co-operation with the treason 
of the Four Hundred, who combined at this moment both the 
will and the power to place Athens in their hands, if seconded 
by an adequate force—they might now have overpowered their 
great enemy at home, before the armament at Samos could 
have been brought to the rescue. 

Considering that Athens was saved from capture only by the 
slackness and stupidity of the Spartans, we may see that the 
armament at Samos had reasonable excuse for their eagerness 
previously manifested to come home ; and that Alkibiades, in 
combating that intention, braved an extreme danger which 
nothing but incredible good fortune averted. Why the 
Lacedaemonians remained idle, both in Peloponnesus and at 
Dekeleia, while Athens was thus betrayed and in the very 
throes of dissolution, we can render no account: possibly the 
caution of the Ephors may have distrusted Antiphon and 
Phrynichus, from the mere immensity of their concessions. All 
that they would promise was, that a Lacedaemonian fleet of 
42 triremes (partly from Tarentum and Lokri)—now about to 
start from Las in the Laconian Gulf, and to sail to Euboea on 
the invitation of a disaffected party in that island—should so 
far depart from its straight course as to hover near yEgina and 
Peiraeus, ready to take advantage of any opportunity for attack 
laid open by the Four Hundred. 2 

Of this squadron, however, even before it rounded Cape Males, 
Theramen£s obtained intelligence, and denounced it as intended 
to operate in concert with the Four Hundred for the occupation 

1 Thucyd. viii. 91. ’AAAik /col robs iro\tplovs laayayifttvot &vev rtix&r 
leal yeas typ&fyca, /col bvoiffovv T& tt}s iriXeus #x* w > «t rocr 7 * atkjiaai 
aipiby iSeio fcrrui. 

Ibid. tveiSb of Ik rijr AaieeSalfioyos vpA<r 0 eis obSiy srpd^avres ivex^>‘ 
psiaav rots naai ^u/i 0 arin 4 y, &c, 

2 Thucyd. viii. gi. 5 j v St n *ol ratodroy awb ruiy rfyy Kantyoplcey 
IxAvray, real ob irdvv SiaBaXbi pivav rod xiyov. 

The reluctant language, in which TbucydidSs admits the treasonable 
concert of Antiphon and his colleagues with the Lacedaemonians, deserves 
notice—also c. 94, r<£x* pAv ** k «1 iixb {uy/ceijafyou XiSyou, &c. 
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of Eetioneia. Meanwhile Athens became daily a scene of 
greater discontent and disorder, after the abortive embassy 
and return from Sparta of Antiphon and Phrynichus. The 
coercive ascendency of the Four Hundred was silently dis¬ 
appearing, while the hatred which their usurpation had inspired, 
together with the fear of their traitorous concert with the public 
enemy, became more and more loudly manifested in men’s 
private conversations, as well as in gatherings secretly got 
together within numerous houses especially the house of the 
peripolarch (the captain of the peripoli, or youthful hoplites 
who formed the chief police of the country). Such hatred was 
not long in passing from vehement passion into act. Phrynichus, 
as he left the Senate-house, was assassinated by two confederates, 
one of them a peripolus, or youthful hoplite, in the midst of the 
crowded market-place and in full daylight. The man who 
struck the blow made his escape, but his comrade was seized 
and put to the torture by order of the Four Hundred : 1 he was 
however a stranger, from Argos, and either could not or would 
not reveal the name of any directing accomplice. Nothing was 
obtained from him except general indications of meetings and 
wide-spread disaffection. Nor did the Four Hundred, being 
thus [left without special evidence, dare to lay hands upon 
Theramengs, the pronounced leader of the opposition—as we 
shall find Kritias doing six years afterwards, under the rule 
of the Thirty. The assassins of Phrynichus remaining un¬ 
discovered and unpunished, Theramenfis and his associates 
became bolder in their opposition than before. And the 
approach of the Lacedaemonian fleet under Agesandridas— 
which, having now taken station at Epidaurus, had made a 
descent on zEgina, and was hovering not far off Peirams, 
altogether out of the straight course for Euboea—lent double 
force to all their previous assertions about the imminent dangers 
connected with the citadel at Eetioneia. 

Amidst this exaggerated alarm and discord, the general body 
of hoplites became penetrated with aversion, 2 every day increas¬ 
ing, against the new citadel. At length the hoplites of the tribe 
in which Aristokrates (the wannest partisan of Theramenfts) was 
taxiarch, being on duty and engaged in the prosecution of the 
building, broke out into absolute mutiny against it, seized the 
person of AlexiklSs, the general in command, and put him 

1 Thucyd. ™i, 91. The statement of Plutarch is in many respects 
different (Alkibiad&s, c. 25). 

* Thucyd. viiL 93. rb 5 e pvyurrov, ray itkirSv ri <ri$os ruvra 
i&ovAcro. 
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under arrest in a neighbouring house; while the peripoli, or 
youthful military police, stationed at Munychia, under Hermon, 
abetted them in the proceeding. 1 News of this violence was 
speedily conveyed to the Four Hundred, who were at that 
moment holding session in the Senate-house, TheramenSs 
himself being present. Their wrath and menace were at first 
vented against him as the instigator of the revolt] a charge 
against which he could only vindicate himself by volunteering 
to go among the foremost for the liberation of the prisoner. He 
forthwith started in haste for the Peirseus, accompanied by one 
of the generals his colleague, who was of the same political 
sentiment as himself. A third among the generals, Aristarchus, 
one of the fiercest of the oligarchs, followed him, probably from 
mistrust, together with some of the younger Knights (Horsemen 
or richest class in the state) identified with the cause of the 
Four Hundred. The oligarchical partisans ran to marshal them¬ 
selves in arms—alarming exaggerations being rumoured, that 
Alexiklds had been put to death, and that Peirseus was under 
armed occupation; while at Peirseus the insurgents imagined 
that the hoplites from the city were in full march to attack them. 
For a time all was confusion and angry sentiment, which the 
slightest untoward accident might have inflamed into sanguinary 
civil carnage. Nor was it appeased except by earnest entreaty 
and remonstrance from the elder citizens (aided by Thucydides 
of Pharsalus, proxenus or public guest of Athens in his native 
town) on the ruinous madness of such discord when a foreign 
enemy was almost at their gates. 

The perilous excitement of this temporary crisis, which 
brought into full daylight every man’s real political sentiments, 
proved the oligarchical faction, hitherto exaggerated in number, 
to be far less powerful than had been imagined by their 
opponents. And the Four Hundred had found themselves too 
much embarrassed how to keep up the semblance of their 
authority even in Athens itself, to be able to send down any 
considerable force for the protection of their citadel at Eetioneia j 
though they were reinforced, only eight days before their fall, by 
at least one supplementary member, probably in substitution for 
some predecessor who had accidentally died. 2 TheramenSs, 

1 Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 26, represents Hermon as one of the assassins of 
Phrynichus. 

* See Lysias, Oral. xx. pro Polystrato. The feet that Polystratus was 
only eight days a member of the Four Hundred, before their fell, is repeated 
three distinct times in this Oration (c. 2, 4, 5, p. 672, 674, 679 Reisk.), 

!®nd h«*«r: *11 ih* «ir nf truth* 
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on reaching Peirseus, began to address the mutinous hoplites in 
a tone of simulated displeasure, while Aristarchus and his 
oligarchical companions spoke in the harshest language, and 
threatened them with the force which they imagined to be 
presently coming down from the city. But these menaces were 
met by equal firmness on the part of the hoplites, who even 
appealed to TheramenSs himself, and called upon him to say 
whether he thought the construction of this citadel was for the 
good of Athens, or whether it would not be better demolished. 
His opinion had been fully pronounced beforehand; and he 
replied, that if they thought proper to demolish it, he cordially 
concurred. Without further delay, hoplites and unarmed people 
mounted pell-mell upon the walls, and commenced the demoli¬ 
tion with alacrity; under the general shout—“ Whoever is for 
the Five Thousand in place of the Four Hundred, let him lend 
a hand in this work." The idea of the old democracy was in 
every one’s mind, but no man uttered the word; the fear of the 
imaginary Five Thousand still continuing. The work of demoli¬ 
tion seems to have been prosecuted all that day, and not to have 
been completed until the next day; after which the hoplites 
released Alexikles from arrest, without doing him any injury. 1 

Two things deserve notice, among these details, as illustrat¬ 
ing the Athenian character. Though Alexiklfe was vehemently 
oligarchical as well as unpopular, these mutineers do no harm 
to his person, but content themselves with putting him under 
arrest Next, they do not venture to commence the actual 
demolition of the citadel, until they have the formal sanction of 
TheramenSs, one of the constituted generals. The strong habit 
of legality, implanted in all Athenian citizens by their democracy 
—and the care, even in departing from it, to depart as little a3 
possible—stand plainly evidenced in these proceedings. 

The events of this day gave a fatal shock to the ascendency 
of the Four Hundred. Yet they assembled on the morrow as 
usual in the Senate-house; and they appear, now when it was 
too late, to have directed one of their members to draw up a 
real list, giving body to the fiction of the Five Thousand. 2 

1 Thucyd. viii. 92, 93. In the Oration of Demosthenes (or Demarchus) 
against Theokrings (c. 17, p. 1343) the speaker Ejucharfis makes allusion 
to this destruction of the fort at Eetioneia by AristokratSs, uncle of his 
grandfather. The allusion chiefly deserves notice flow the erroneous 
mention of Kritias and the return of the Demos from exile—betraying a 
complete confusion between the events in the time of the Four Hundred 
and those In the time of the Thirty. 

* Lysias, OraL xx. pro Polystrato, c. 4, p. 675 Reisk. 

This task was confined to Polystratus, a very recent member of the Four 
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Meanwhile the hoplites in Peirseus, having finished the levelling 
of the new fortifications, took the still more important step of 
entering, armed as they were, into the theatre of Dionysus 
hard by (in Peirseus, but on the verge of Munychia) and there 
holding a formal assembly j probably under the convocation of 
the general Theramenes, pursuant to the forms of the ante¬ 
cedent democracy. They here took the resolution of adjourn¬ 
ing their assembly to the Anakeion, (or temple of Castor and 
Pollux, the Dioskuri,) in the city itself and close under the 
acropolis; whither they immediately marched and established 
themselves, still retaining their arms. So much was the 
position of the Four Hundred changed, that they, who had 
on the preceding day been on the aggressive against a spon¬ 
taneous outburst of mutineers in Peirceus, were now thrown 
upon the defensive against a formal assembly, all armed, in the 
city and close by their own Senate-house. Feeling themselves 
too weak to attempt any force, they sent deputies to the 
Anakeion to negotiate and offer concessions. They engaged 
to publish the list of The Five Thousand, and to convene them 
for the purpose of providing for the periodical cessation and 
renewal of the Four Hundred, by rotation from the Five 
Thousand, in such order as the latter themselves should de¬ 
termine. But they entreated that time might be allowed for 
effecting this, and that internal peace might be maintained, 
without which there was no hope of defence against the enemy 
without. Many of the hoplites in the city itself joined the 
assembly in the Anakeion, and took part in the debates. The 
position of the Four Hundred being no longer such as to 
inspire fear, the tongues of speakers were now again loosed, 
and the ears of the multitude again opened—for the first time 
since the arrival of Peisander from Samos, with the plan of the 
oligarchical conspiracy. Such renewal of free and fearless 
public speech, the peculiar life-principle of the democracy, was 
not less wholesome in tranquilhsing intestine discord, than in 

Hundred, and therefore probably less unpopular than the rest. In his 
defence after the restoration of the democracy, lie pretended to have under¬ 
taken the task much against his will, and to have drawn up a list contain¬ 
ing 9000 names instead of 3000. 

It may probably have been in this meeting of the Four Hundred, that 
Antiphon delivered his oration strongly recommending concord —Tltpl 
ifiavoia r. All his eloquence was required just now, to bring back the 
oligarchical party, if possible, into united action. Philostratns (Vit. 
Sophistar. c. xv. p. 500, ed. dear.) expresses great admiration for this 
oration, which is several times alluded to both by Harpokration and 
.Suidas. See Westermann, Gescb. der Griech. Beredsarakeit, Beilage ii. 
,p, 376. 
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heightening the sentiment of common patriotism against the 
foreign enemy. 1 The assembly at length dispersed, after 
naming an early future time for a second assembly, to bring 
about the re-establishment of harmony, in the theatre of 
Dionysus. 2 

On the day, and at the hour, when this assembly in the 
theatre of Dionysus was on the point of coming together, the 
news ran through Peiraeus and Athens, that the forty-two 
triremes under the Lacedaemonian Agesandridas, having re¬ 
cently quitted the harbour of Megara, were sailing along the 
coast of Salamis in the direction towards Peiraeus. Such an 
event, while causing universal consternation throughout the 
city, confirmed all the previous warnings of Theramenes as to the 
treasonable destination of the citadel recently demolished, and 
every one rejoiced that the demolition had been accomplished 
just in time. Foregoing their intended assembly, the citizens 
rushed with one accord down to Peiraeus, where some of them 
took post to garrison the walls and the mouth of the harbour 
—others got aboard the triremes lying in the harbour— 
others, again, launched some fresh triremes from the boat¬ 
houses into the water. Agesandridas rowed along the shore, 
near the mouth of Peiraeus; but found nothing to promise con¬ 
cert within, or tempt him to the intended attack. Accordingly, 
he passed by and moved onward to Sunium in a southerly 
direction. Having doubled the cape of Sunium, he then 
turned his course along the coast of Attica northward, halted 
for a little while between Thorikus and Prasiae, and presently 
took station at Ordpus.* 

Though relieved when they found that he passed by 
Peiraeus without making any attack, the Athenians knew that 
his destination must now be against Euboea ; which to them 
was hardly less important than Peiraeus, since their main sup¬ 
plies were derived from that island. Accordingly they put to 
sea at once with all the triremes which could be manned and 
got ready in the harbour. But from the hurry of the occasion, 
coupled with the mistrust and dissension now reigning, and the 

1 Thucyd. viii. 93. Ti Si irav trkfjSos tuv brkir&v, Avi rokhav teal 
vpis vokkobs kiyav yiyyon&vuv, liwtirtpay ijv % rpirtpoy, 
ko. l iQo&etro /tiktara irtpl rod irayrbs rok i.tjkou. 

8 Thucyd. viii. 93. £orextSpit<rav Si &ar' Is it/xipar ptirliv 
ixitkrjirtav jrorifrros ly rip Ai oyvaltp rtpl Spovolas. 

The definition of time must here allude to the morrow, or to the day 
following the morrow: at least it seems impossible that the city could be 
left longer than this interval without a government, 

* Thucyd. viii, 94. 
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absence of their great naval force at Samos—the crews mustered 
were raw and ill-selected, and the armament inefficient. Poly¬ 
stratus, one of the members of the Four Hundred, perhaps 
others of them also, were aboard; men who had an interest in 
defeat rather than victory. 1 Thymochares the admiral con¬ 
ducted them round Cape Sunium to Eretria in Euboea, where 
he found a few other triremes, which made up his whole fleet 
to thirty-six sail. 

He had scarcely reached the harbour and disembarked, 
when, without allowing time for his men to procure refresh¬ 
ment—he found himself compelled to fight a battle with the 
forty-two ships of Agesandridas, who had just sailed across 
from Ordpus, and was already approaching the harbour. This 
surprise had been brought about by the anti-Athenian party in 
Eretria, who took care, on the arrival of Thymochares, that no 
provisions should be found in the market-place, so that his 
men were compelled to disperse and obtain them from houses 
at the extremity of the town ; while at the same time a signal 
was hoisted, visible at Ordpus on the opposite side of the strait 
(less than seven miles broad), indicating to Agesandridas the 
precise moment for bringing his fleet across to the attack, with 
their crews fresh after the morning meal. Thymochares, on 
seeing the approach of the enemy, ordered his men aboard; 
but to his disappointment, many of them were found to be so 
far off that they could not be brought back in time—so that he 
was compelled to sail out and meet the Peloponnesians with 
ships very inadequately manned. In a battle immediately out¬ 
side of the Eretrian harbour, he was, after a short contest, 
completely defeated, and his fleet driven back upon the shore. 
Some of his ships escaped to Chalkis, others to a fortified post 
garrisoned by the Athenians themselves not far from Eretria: 
yet not less than 22 triremes, out of the whole 36, fell into the 
hands of Agesandridas, and a large proportion of the crews 
were slain or made prisoners. Of those seamen who escaped, 
too, many found their death from the hands of the Eretrians, 
into whose city they fled for shelter. On the news of this battle, 
not merely Eretria, but also all Euboea (except Oreus in the 

1 Lysias, Orat. xx. pro Polyslrato, c. 4, p. 676 Reisk. 

, From another passage in this oration, it would seem that Polystratus was 
in command of the fleet—possibly enough, in conjunction with Thyroo- 
charSs, according to a common Athenian practice (c. 5, p. 679). His son 
who defends him affirms that he was wounded in the battle. 

Diodorus (xiii. 34) mentions the discord among the crews on board these 
ships under Thymochares j almost the only point which we leom from his 
meapte notice of this interesting period. 
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north of the island, which was settled by Athenian Kleruchs) 
declared its revolt from Athens, which had been intended more 
than a year before—and took measures for defending itself in 
concert with Agesandridas and the Boeotians. 1 

Ill could Athens endure a disaster, in itself so immense and 
aggravated, under the present distressed condition of the city. 
Her last fleet was destroyed ; her nearest and most precious 
island tom from her side ; an island which of late had yielded 
more to her wants than Attica itself, but which was now about to 
become a hostile and aggressive neighbour. 2 The previous 
revolt of Eubcea, occurring thirty-four years before during the 
maximum of Athenian power, had been even then a terrible blow 
to Athens, and formed one of the main circumstances which 
forced upon her the humiliation of the Thirty years’ truce. 
But this second revolt took place when she had not only no 
means of reconquering the island, but no means even of 
defending Peirseus against the blockade by the enemy’s fleet. 

The dismay and terror excited by the news at Athens was 
unbounded; even exceeding what had been felt after the 
Sicilian catastrophe, or the revolt of Chios. There was no 
second reserve now in the treasury, such as the thousand 
talents which had rendered such essential service on the last- 
mentioned occasion. In addition to their foreign dangers, the 
Athenians were further weighed down by two intestine calami¬ 
ties in themselves hardly supportable—alienation of their own 
fleet at Samos, and the discord, yet unappeased, within their 
own walls; wherein the Four Hundred still held provisionally 
the reins of government, with the ablest and most unscrupulous 
leaders at their head. In the depth of their despair, the 
Athenians expected nothing less than to see the victorious fleet 
of Agesandridas (more than sixty triremes strong, including the 
recent captures) off the Peirseus, forbidding all importation, and 
threatening them with approaching famine, in combination with 
Agis at Dekeleia. The enterprise would have been easy, for 
there were neither ships nor seamen to repel him; and his 
arrival at this critical moment would most probably have 
enabled the Four Hundred to resume their ascendency, with the 
means as well as the disposition to introduce a Lacedaemonian. 

1 Thucyd. viii, 5 ; viii. 9?. 

9 Thucyd. viii. 95. To show what Euboea became at a later period, see 
Demosthends, De Fals. Legat. c. 64, p. 409—rl b> EifioLf KcnwKeua- 
triitainwa ip/irrrhpia t<j>‘ ipas, &c, j and Demosthends, , De Corona, c.' 
71—farAovj S’ 7 } 6 acres virb ray tic Tps EijSofor ipitaplvav Kptrriiy 
yiyoyt, &C. 

VOX- VITT. 


T> 
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garrison into the city. 1 And though the arrival of the Athenian 
fleet from Samos would have prevented this extremity, yet it 
could not have arrived in time, except on the supposition of 
a prolonged blockade. Moreover the mere transfer of the 
fleet from Samos to Athens would have left Ionia and the 
Hellespont defenceless against the Lacedaemonians and Per¬ 
sians, and would have caused the loss of all the Athenian 
empire. Nothing could have saved Athens, if the Lacedae¬ 
monians at this juncture had acted with reasonable vigour, 
instead of confining their efforts to Eubosa, now an easy and 
certain conquest. As on the former occasion, when Antiphon 
and Phrynichus went to Sparta prepared to make any sacrifice 
for the purpose of obtaining Lacedsemonian aid and accommo¬ 
dation—so now, in a still greater degree, Athens owed her 
salvation only to the fact that the enemies actually before her 
were indolent and dull Spartans—not enterprising Syracusans 
under the conduct of Gylippus. 2 And this is the second 
occasion (we may add) on which Athens was on the brink of 
ruin in consequence of the policy of Alkibiades in retaining 
the armament at Samos. 

Fortunately for the Athenians, no Agesandridas appeared off 
Peiraeus; so that the twenty triremes, which they contrived 
to man as a remnant for defence, had no enemy to repel. 3 
Accordingly the Athenians were allowed to enjoy an interval 
■of repose which enabled them to recover partially both from 
consternation and from intestine discord. It was their first 
proceeding, when the hostile fleet did not appear, to con¬ 
vene a public assembly, and that too in the Pnyx itself; the 
habitual, scene of the democratical assemblies, well calculated 
to re-inspire that patriotism which had now been dumb and 
smouldering for the last four months. In this assembly the 
tide of opinion ran vehemently against the Four Hundred. 4 

1 Thucyd. viii, 96. KiKurra S' avroiit ko 1 St iyyvrdTou tBopiflei, el of 
■koX^uiqi To\/j. 7 iaavffi yevuailcirei «bBtis <rtpay t~l rhu Tleipata ipi)fiov Svra, vtwv 
■itKetv Kal Strov otiK 1 }Si} ivi/ufay ahrobs irapeiycu. 'O irep &y, el roKunpi- 
t epot fitrav, faShes b irolrirar /cat 1 ) Stl<rn\ow tty (ri ptaWoy 
-r)iv riKtv hpopfLouvrer, % et bro\t 6 pitow /iiyovres, Kai rhs 4 jt’ ‘luylas yavs 
tydyitatray h> borfl^trai, &c, 

3 Thucyd. viii. 96 j vii. 21-55. 3 Thucyd. viii, 97. 

4 It is to this assembly that I refer, with confidence, the remarkable dia¬ 
logue of contention between Peisander and SophoklSs, one of the Athenian 
Frobfiii, mentioned in Aristotel. Rhetoric, iii. 18, 2. There was no other 
■ occasion on which the Four Hundred were ever publicly thrown upon their 
-defence at Athens. 

This was not Sophoklfis the tragic poet, hut another person of the same 
;name, who appears afterwards as one of the oligarchy of Thirty. 
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Even those, who (like the Board of Elders entitled Probulii 
had originally counselled their appointment, now denounced 
them along with the rest, though severely taunted by the 
oligarchical leader Peisander for their inconsistency. Votes 
were finally passed—i. To depose the Four Hundred—2. To 
place the whole government in the hands of The Five 
Thousand —3. Every citizen, who furnished a panoply either 
for himself or for any one else, was to be of right a member of 
this body of The Five Thousand—4. No citizen was to receive 
pay for any political function, on pain of becoming solemnly 
accursed, or excommunicated. 1 Such were the points determined 

1 Tliucyd. viit. 97 . Kal iKieXijartav IvviAeyov, plav pbv cuBbs rire srpirov 
is ri)v tliVra naAovpivqv, otiircp Kal &AAorc ciibBcaav, if ffHcp Hal robs rerpa- 
KOffiovs narairabaavrcs rots vcyraxiaxiAlois iipTjrpfaayro rb 7rpay para 
irapaSovva c civai 8c abrav, brrbaot Kal 8*r\a vapexovrar k al 
pioBbv tpipctv, pi]8tpt& &pXQi *1 81 p.4\, iirdparov inmiiaavro. 

‘Eyiyvovro Sc Kal &AAai barcpov sruxval imckijaiai, &tp’ Sv Kal vopoBcras 
Kal rhAAa iijnjQCaavTO is ri)V voAirclav, 

In this passage I dissent from the commentators on two points. First, 
they understand this number Five Thousand as a real definite list of citizens, 
containing 5000 names, neither more nor less. Secondly, they construe 
vopoBcras, not in the ordinary meaning which it bears in Athenian constitu¬ 
tional language, hut in the sense of (ayypa 4 >cTs (c. 67), “persons to model 
the constitution, corresponding to the ^vyypwpeis appointed by the aristo- 
cratical party a little before ”—to use the words of Dr. Arnold. 

As to the first point, which is sustained also by Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. 
ch. xxviii. vol. iv. p. 51, 2nd ed.), Dr. Arnold really admits what is the 
ground of my opinion, when he says—“ Of course the number of citizens 
capable of providing themselves with heavy arms must have much exceeded 
5000: and it is said in the defence of Polystratus, one of the Four Hundred 
(Lysias, p. 675 Reisk.), that he drew up a list of 9000. But we must sup¬ 
pose that all who could furnish heavy arms were eligible into the number of 
the 5000, whether the members were fixed on by lot, by election, or by 
rotation; as it had been proposed to appoint the Four Hundred by rotation 
out of the Five Thousand (viii. 93}.” 

Dr. Arnold here throws out a supposition which by no means conforms to 
the exact sense of the words of Thucydides —civai 81 abrav, Ssrbaot k «1 SxAa 
irapixovrai. These words distinctly signify, that all who furnished heavy 
turns should be of the Five Thousand; should belong of right to that body: 
which is something different from being eligible into the number of Five 
Thousand, either by lot, rotation, or otherwise. The language of Thucy¬ 
dides, when he describes (in the passage referred to by Dr. Arnold, c. 93) 
the projected formation of the Four Hundred by rotation out of the Five 
Thousand, is very different—Kal in robrav iv pcpci robs rcrpaxoaSovs 
4<rt<r9ai, &c. M. Boeckh (Public Economy of Athens, b. ii. ch. 21, p. 268, 
Eng. Tr.) is not satisfactory in his description of this event 

The idea which I conceive of the Five Thousahd, as a number existing 
from the commencement only in talk and imagination, neither realised nor 
intended to be realised—coincides with the full meaning of this passage of 
Thucydides, as well as with everything which he had before said about 
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by the first assembly held in the Pnyx. The Archons, the Senate 
of Five Hundred, &c., were renewed: after which many other 
assemblies were also held, in which Nomothetre, Dikasts, and 
other institutions essential to the working of the democracy, 
were constituted. Various other votes were also passed; 
especially one, on the proposition of Kritias, seconded by 
Theramenes, 1 to restore Alkibiades and some of his friends 


I will here add that 6 ir 6 <rot SirAa srapexovrat means persons furnishing 
arms either for themselves alone, or for others also (Xenoph. Ilellen. iii. 
4 . IS)- 

As to the second point, the signification of vopoBeras, I stand upon the 
general use of that word in Athenian political language; see the explanation 
earlier in this History, vol. vi. ch. xlvi. It is for the commentators to produce 
some justification of the unusual meaning which they assign to it—“ persons 
to model the constitution—commissioners who drew up the new constitu¬ 
tion,” as Dr. Arnold, in concurrence with the rest, translates it. Until 
some justification is produced, I venture to believe that vofiodtrai is a word 
which would not be used in that sense with reference to nominees chosen by 
the democracy, and intended to act with the democracy: for it implies 
a final, decisive, authoritative determination—whereas the £uyypcupeis or 
“commissioners to draw up a constitution,” were only invested with the 
function of submitting something for approbation to the public assembly or 
competent authority ; that is, assuming that the public assembly remained 
an efficient reality. 

Moreover the words xal raWa would hardly be used in immediate 
sequence to vopoOeras if the latter word meant that which the commentators 
suppose:—“ Commissioners for framing a constitution and the other things 
towards the constitution." Such commissioners are surely far too prominent 
and initiative in their function to be named in this way. Let us add, that 
the most material items in the new constitution (if we are so to call it) have 
already been distinctly specified as settled by public vote, before these 
vopaBirai are even named. 

It is important to notice, that even the Thirty, who were named six years 
afterwards to draw up a constitution, at the moment when Sparta was mis¬ 
tress of Athens and when the people were thoroughly put down, are not 
called mpoderai, but are named by a circumlocution equivalent to £vyypa<pels 
—-■'ESafe rv S Ttutp, rptaKopra HvSpas iAetsOai, ot robs srarplovs vi/sovs fuy- 
yp&tyovtJt, naff oOr iroMreiaoum.—AiptSevrcs Si tip' §re (wy/pdif/ai vd/xovs 
raff oSorivas voAtreitroivro, rotrovs fiiv iel tpteAAov {vyypdpe tv re teal hsro- 
Stucvvmi, See. (Xenophon, Hellen. ii. 3, 2-11). Xenophon calls Kritias and 
Chariklfis the Nomothetm of the Thirty (Memor. i. 2, 30), but this is not 
democracy. 

For the signification of vo/io 6 erT)s (applied most generally to Solon, some¬ 
times to others either by rhetorical looseness or by ironical taunt) or vono- 
Sirai, a numerous body of persons chosen and sworn—see Lysias cont. 
Nikomach. sect 3, 33, 37 j Andokides de Mysteriis, sect. 81-85, c - J 4 . P- 
38—where the Nomothetic are a sworn body of Five Hundred, exercising 
conjointly with the senate the function of accepting or rejecting the laws 
proposed to them. 

1 Plutarch, Alkibiades, c. 33. Cornelius Nepos (Alkibiad. c. 5, and Dio¬ 
dorus, xiiL 38-42) mentions TheramenSs as the principal author of the 
decree for restoring Alkibiadfis from exile. But the precise words of the 
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from exile; while messages were further despatched, both to 
him and to the armament at Samos, doubtless confirming the 
recent nomination of generals, apprising them of what had 
recently occurred at Athens, as well as bespeaking their full 
concurrence and unabated efforts against the common enemy. 

Thucydides bestows marked eulogy upon the general spirit of 
moderation and patriotic harmony which now reigned at Athens, 
and which directed the political proceedings of the people. 1 
But he does not countenance the belief (as he has been some¬ 
times understood), nor is it true in point of fact—that they 
now introduced a new constitution. Putting an end to the 
oligarchy, and to the rule of the Four Hundred, they restored 
the old democracy, seemingly with only two modifications— 
first, the partial limitation of the right of suffrage—next, the 
discontinuance of all payment for political functions. The 
impeachment against Antiphon, tried immediately afterwards, 
went before the Senate and the Dikastery, exactly according to 
the old democratical forms of procedure. But we must presume 
that the Senate, the Dikasts, the Nomothetas, the Ekklesiasts 
(or citizens who attended the assembly), the public orators who 
prosecuted state-criminals or defended any law when it was 
impugned—must have worked for the time without pay. 

Moreover the two modifications above mentioned were of 
little practical effect. The exclusive body of Five Thousand 
citizens, professedly constituted at this juncture, was neither 
exactly realised, nor long retained. It was constituted, even 
now, more as a nominal than as a real limit; a nominal total, 
yet no longer a mere blank as the Four Hundred had originally 
produced it, but containing indeed a number of individual 
names greater than the total, and without any assignable line 
of demarcation. The mere fact, that every one who furnished a 
panoply was entitled to be of the Five Thousand—and not 
they alone, but others besides 2 —shows that no care was taken 

elegy composed by ICritias, wherein the latter vindicates this proceeding to 
himself, are cited by Plutarch, and are very good evidence. Doubtless 
many of the leading men supported, and none opposed, the proposition, 

1 Thucyd. viii. 97. Kol oix liiturrtt Si ) rbv vpSbrav xp&w M ye 
vaioi tpalvovrai si ‘irof.tTfAtravrcy fisrpta yip fj t« b robs ohlyaus *al Tabs 
itoWovs (vyicpatrif tyivtro, lea 1 tic sroiisjpay rav srpaypArav ysvop(say rovro 
vpSrov iviissyKS tJji info iv. 

I refer the reader to a note on this passage in one of my former volumes, 
and on the explanation given of it by Dr. Arnold (see vol. v. cb. xlv.). 

a The words of Thucydides (viii. 97)— shai 8i a liras, in&at 11 na\ SxAo 
irapixosra 1—show that this body was not composed exclusively of those who 
furnished panoplies. It could never have been intended, for example, to 
exclude the Hippeis or Knivhts. 
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to adhere either to that or to any other precise number. If we 
may credit a speech composed by Lysias, 1 the Four Hundred 
had themselves (after the demolition of their intended fortress 
at Eetioneia, and when power was passing out of their hands) 
apj ointed a committee of their number to draw up for the first 
time a real list of The Five Thousand: and Polystratus, a 
member of that committee, takes credit with the succeeding 
democracy for having made the list comprise nine thousand 
names instead of five thousand. As this list of Polystratus (if 
indeed it ever existed) was never either published or adopted, I 
merely notice the description given of it to illustrate my position, 
that the number Five Thousand was now understood on all 
sides as an indefinite expression for a suffrage extensive, but 
not universal. The number had been first invented by Antiphon 
and the leaders of the Four Hundred, to cloak their own usurpa¬ 
tion and intimidate the democracy: next, it served the purpose 
of Theramenes and the minority of the Four Hundred, as a 
basis on which to raise a sort of dynastic opposition (to use 
modem phraseology) within the limits of the oligarchy—that 
is, without appearing to overstep principles acknowledged by the 
oligarchy themselves: lastly, it was employed by the demo- 
cratical party generally as a convenient middle term to slide 
back into the old system, with as little dispute as possible; for 
Alkibiadfis and the armament had sent word home that they 
adhered to the Five Thousand, and to the abolition of salaried 
civil functions. 2 

But exclusive suffrage of the so-called Five Thousand, 
especially with the expansive numerical construction now 
adopted, was of little value either to themselves or to the 
state; 8 while it was an insulting shock to the feelings of the 
excluded multitude, especially to brave and active seamen like 
the Parali. Though prudent as a step of momentary transition, 
it could not stand, nor was any attempt made to preserve it in 
permanence—amidst a community so long accustomed to uni¬ 
versal citizenship, and where the necessities of defence against 
the enemy called for energetic efforts from all the citizens. 

Even as to the gratuitous functions, the members of the Five 
Thousand themselves would soon become tired, not less than 
the poorer freemen, of serving without pay, as senators or in 
other ways: so that nothing but absolute financial deficit 

1 Lysias, Orat. xx. pro Polystrato, c. 4, p. 675 Reisk. 

* Thucyd. viii. 86. 

* Thucyd. Viii. 9 Z. t! piv (cararrijoai perAxovt rocroArovs, &vr input 
Sijpov yyoApeuoi, &c. 
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■would prevent the re-establishment, entire or partial, of the 
pay. And that deficit was never so complete as to stop the 
disbursement of the Diobely, or distribution of two oboli to 
each citizen on occasion of various religious festivals. Such 
distribution continued without interruption; though perhaps 
the number of occasions on which it was made may have been 
lessened. 1 

How far, or under what restriction, any re-establishment of 
civil pay obtained footing during the seven years between the 
Four Hundred and the Thirty, we cannot say. But leaving 
this point undecided, we can show, that within a year after the 
deposition of the Four Hundred, the suffrage of the so-called 
Five Thousand expanded into the suffrage of all Athenians 
without exception, or into the full antecedent democracy. A 
memorable decree, passed about eleven months after that event 
—at the commencement of the archonship of Glaukippus (June 
or July 410 b.c.) when the Senate of Five Hundred, the Dikasts 
and other civil functionaries were renewed for the coming year, 
pursuant to the ancient democratical practice—exhibits to us 
the full democracy not merely in action, but in all the glow of 
feeling called forth by a recent restoration. It seems to have 
been thought that this first renewal of archons and other 
functionaries, under the revived democracy, ought to be 
stamped by some emphatic proclamation of sentiment, analogous 
to the solemn and heart-stirring oath taken in the preceding 
year at Samos. Accordingly Demophantus proposed and 
carried a (psephism or) decree, 2 prescribing the form of an 
oath to be taken by all Athenians to stand by the democratical 
constitution. 

The terms of his psephism and oath are striking. “ If any 
man subvert the democracy at Athens, or hold any magistracy 
after the democracy has been subverted, he shall be an enemy 
of the Athenians. Let him be put to death, with impunity, 

1 See the valuable financial inscriptions in M. Boeekh’s Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum, part i. nos. 147, 148, which attest considerable disbursements for 
the Diobely in 410-409 B.c. 

Nor does it seem that there was much diminution during these same years 
in the private expenditure and ostentation of the Chorlgi at the festivals 
and other exhibitions: see the Oration xxi. of Lysias —'AwaKajla A apo- 
Sp/rfar—c. I, z, p. 698-700 Reiske. 

8 About the date of this psephism or decree, see Boeckh, Staatshaushalt- 
ung der Athener, vol. ii. p. 168 (in. the comment upon sundry inscriptions 
appended to his work, not included in the English translation by Sir G. 
Lewis); also Meier, De Bonis Danmatonim, sect. ii. p. 6-xo. Wachsmutb 
erroneously places the date of it after the Thirty—see Hellen. Alterth. ii. 
ix. p. 267. 
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and let his property be confiscated to the public, with the 
reservation of a tithe to Athene. Let the man who has killed 
him, and the accomplice privy to the act, be accounted holy 
and of good religious odour. Let all Athenians swear an oath 
under the sacrifice of full-grown victims, in their respective 
tribes and demes, to kill him. 1 Let the oath be as follows r— 
‘I will kill with my own hand, if I am able, any man who 
shall subvert the democracy at Athens, or who shall hold any 
office in future after the democracy has been subverted, or 
shall rise in arms for the purpose of making himself a despot, 
or shall help the despot to establish himself. And if any one 
else shall kill him, I will account the slayer to be holy as 
respects both gods and demons, as having slain an enemy of 
the Athenians. And I engage, by word, by deed and by vote, 
to sell his property and make over one-half of the proceeds to 
the slayer, without withholding anything. If any man shall 
perish in slaying or in trying to slay the despot, I will be 
kind both to him and to his children, as to Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton and their descendants. And I hereby dissolve 
and release all oaths which have been sworn hostile to the 
Athenian people, either at Athens, or at the camp (at Samos) 
or elsewhere.’ 2 Let all Athenians swear this as the regular 
oath immediately before the festival of the Dionysia, with 
sacrifice and fall-grown victims; 8 invoking upon him who 
keeps it, good things in abundance,—but upon him who 
breaks it, destruction for himself as well as for his family.’’ 


1 Andokidfe de Mysteriis, sect. 95-99 (c. 16, p. 48 R.)—'O 5 ’ ivom-olvas 
Tiii' ravra voehiravra, ical & tropPovAeiiras, tmos taro) Kal thayfis. 'Opitrai 
8"’AS) jyaiovs H-ravras naff Stpav rtAflay, rcar& ipvAas Kal nark 
Suhovs, immlrar rbv ravra rroifiiravra. 

The comment of Sievers (Commentationes De Xenophontis Hellenicis, 
Berlin, 1833, pp. 18, 19) on. the events of this time, is not clear. 

a Andokidcs de Mysteriis, sect. 95-99 (c. 16, p. 48 R.) ’ChrSaoi ff Spno‘ 
ofttifiovrat ‘AOijVTjcnv f) 4y rp trrparoiriBy fj 6XXo0£ wov ivavrtoi rp firipq) 
rav ’A6yva(a>v, \&w cal itpCijUt. 

To what particular anti-constitutional oaths allusion is here made, we 
cannot tell. All those of the oligarchical conspirators, both at Samos and 
at Athens, are doubtless intended to be abrogated; and this oath, like that 
of the armament at Samos (Thucyd. viii. 75), is intended to be sworn by 
every one, including those who had before been members of the oligarchical 
conspiracy. Perhaps it may also be intended to abrogate the covenant 
sworn by the members of use political clubs or ivvupo<rlai among them¬ 
selves, in so for as it pledged them to anti-constitutional acts (Thucyd. viii. 
54-Sn 

* Andokidcs de Mysteriis, sect. 95-99 (c. 16, p. 48 R.) ToCra 8* bpotf&v- 
ruv ‘AS^raio! rrdvrts naff hpSv rtAcfay, rbv vip.1p.0v Hpnov, rrph 
Atovvcrluv, &c. 
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Such was the remarkable decree which the Athenians not 
only passed in senate and public assembly, less than a year 
after the deposition of the Four Hundred, but also caused to 
be engraved on a column close to the door of the Senate-house. 
It plainly indicates, not merely that the democracy had returned, 
but an unusual intensity of democratical feeling along with it. 
The constitution which all the Athenians thus swore to main¬ 
tain by the most strenuous measures of defence, must have 
been a constitution in which all Athenians had political rights 
—not one of Five Thousand privileged persons excluding the 
rest. 1 This decree became invalid after the expulsion of the 
Thirty, by the general resolution then passed not to act upon 
any laws passed before the archonship of Eukleides, unless 
specially re-enacted. But the column, on which it stood 
engraved, still remained, and the words were read upon it 
at least down to the time of the orator Lykurgus, eighty years 
afterwards. 2 

The mere deposition of the Four Hundred, however, and the 
transfer of political power to the Five Thousand, which took 
place in the first public assembly held after the defeat off 
Eretria—was sufficient to induce most of the violent leaders 
of the Four Hundred forthwith to leave Athens. Peisander, 
AlexiklSs, and others, went off secretly to Dekeleia; 8 Aristarchus 
alone made his flight the means of inflicting a new wound upon 
his country. Being’ among the number of the generals, he 
availed himself of this authority to march—with some of the 
rudest among those Scythian archers, who did the police duty of 

1 Those who think that a new constitution was established (after the 
deposition of the Foar Hundred) are perplexed to fix the period at which 
the old democracy was restored. IC. F. Hermann and others Suppose, 
without any special proof, that it was restored at the time when AUdhiades 
returned to Athens in 407 B.c. See K. F. Hermann, Griech. Staats 
AlterthUmer, s. 167, not. 13. 

* lykurgus, adv. Leokrat. sect. 131, c, 31, p. 235: compare Demosthen. 
adv. Leptin. sect. 138, c. 34, p. 506. 

If we wanted any proof, how perfectly reckless and unmeaning is the 
mention of the name of Solon by the orators, we should find it in this 
passage of AndokidSs. He calls this psephism of Demophantus a law of 
Solon (sect. 96): see above in this History, ch. xi. 

* Thucyd. viii. 98. Most of these fugitives returned six years afterwards, 
after the battle of /Egospotami, when the Athenian people again became 
subject to an oligarchy m the persons of the Thirty. Several of them 
became members of the senate which worked under the Thirty (Lysias 
cont. Agoiat sect. 80, c. 18, p. 495). 

Whether Aristotelds and Cbaiikles were among the number of the Four 
Hundred who now went into exile, as Wattenbach affirms (Be Quadrin- 
gent. Ath. Factione, p, 66), seems not clearly made out. 


n « 
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the city—to CEnofi on the Boeotian frontier, which was at that 
moment under siege by a body of Corinthians and Boeotians 
united. Aristarchus, in concert with the besiegers, presented 
himself to the garrison, and acquainted them that Athens and 
Sparta had just concluded peace, one of the conditions of 
which was that CEnoe should be surrendered to the Boeotians, 
He therefore, as general, ordered them to evacuate the place, 
under the benefit of a truce to return home. The garrison, 
having been closely blocked up, and kept wholly ignorant of 
the actual condition of politics, obeyed the order without 
reserve; so that the Boeotians acquired possession of this 
very important frontier position—a new thorn in the side of 
Athens, besides Dekeleia. 1 

Thus was the Athenian democracy again restored, and the 
divorce between the city and the armament at Samos terminated, 
after an interruption of about four months by the successful 
conspiracy of the Four Hundred. It was only by a sort of 
miracle—or rather by the incredible backwardness and stupidity 
of her foreign enemies—that Athens escaped alive from this 
nefarious aggression of her own ablest and wealthiest citizens. 
That the victorious democracy should animadvert upon and 
punish the principal actors concerned in it—who had satiated 
their own selfish ambition at the cost of so much suffering, 
anxiety, and peril, to their country—was nothing more than 
rigorous justice. But the circumstances of the case were 
peculiar: for the counter-revolution had been accomplished 
partly by the aid of a minority among the Four Hundred 
themselves—Theramenfis, Aristokratfis, and others, together 
with the Board of Elders called Probfili—all of whom had 
been, at the outset, either principals or accomplices in that 
system of terrorism and assassination, whereby the democracy 
had been overthrown and the oligarchical rulers established 
in the Senate-house. The earlier operations of the conspiracy, 
therefore, though among its worst features, could not be 
exposed to inquiry and trial, without compromising these 
parties as fellow-criminals. Theramenes evaded the difficulty, 
by selecting for animadversion a recent act of the majority of 
the Four Hundred, which he and his partisans had opposed, 
and on which therefore he had no interests adverse either to 
justice or to the popular feeling. He stood forward to impeach 
the last embassy sent by the Four Hundred to Sparta—sent 
■with instructions to purchase peace and alliance at almost any 

1 Thucyd. v£ii. 89-90. ’Aptorapxos, &vhp tv rots pdAtara «a! fa rAeiffroo 
dvavrlos rip Stip<p, &C. 
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price—and connected with the construction of the fort at 
Eetioneia for the reception of an enemy’s garrison. This act 
of manifest treason, in which Antiphon, Phrynichus, and ten 
other known envoys were concerned, was chosen as the special 
matter for public trial and punishment, not less on public 
grounds than with a view to his own favour in the renewed 
democracy. But the fact that it was Theramenes who thus 
denounced his old friends and fellow-conspirators, after having 
lent hand and heart to their earlier and not less guilty deeds— 
was long remembered as a treacherous betrayal, and employed 
in after-days as an excuse for atrocious injustice against himself. 1 

Of the twelve envoys who went on this mission, all except 
Phrynichus, Antiphon, Archeptolemus, and Onomakles, seem 
to have already escaped to Dekeleia or elsewhere. Phrynichus 
(as I have mentioned a few pages above) had been assassinated 
several days before. Respecting his memory, a condemnatory 
vote had already been just passed by the restored Senate of 
Five Hundred, decreeing that his property should be confis¬ 
cated and his house razed to the ground; and conferring the 
gift of citizenship, together with a pecuniar}' recompense, on 
two foreigners who claimed to have assassinated him. 2 The 

1 Lysias cont. Eratosthen. c. II, p. 427, sect. 66-6S. BouXi/ceros Si 
(Theramends) 0 /kt epep scXi)8ei merrbs SoxeTr circa, ‘AmcfiibvTa itol ’Apxc- 
irriXciLav, ipiXraTOvs tSvras airi J, Kart) yopur isriiertirev- els ratrouror Si Kanins 
ijXBev, Shttc £fia piv Bia r V crpbs ixelvovs irUrriv vfxas xareSouXciiraTa, Bra 
Si riir srpbs Apas robs <pl\ovs airdxterev. 

Compare Xenophon, Hellen. ii. 3, 30-33. 

2 That these votes, respecting the memory and the death of Phrynichus, 
preceded the trial of Antiphon—wc may gather from the concluding words 
of the sentence passed upon Antiphon: see Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 384 
B.: compare Schol. Aristoph. Lysistr. 313. 

Both Lysias and Lykurgus, the orators, contain statements about the 
death of Phrynichus which are not in harmony with Thucydidds. Both 
these orators agree in reporting the names of the two foreigners who claimed 
to have slain Phrynichus, and whose claim was allowed by the people after¬ 
wards, in a formal reward and vote of citizenship—Thrasvbulus of Kalydon 
—Apollodorus of Megara (Lysias cont. Agorat. c. 18, "p, 492; Lykurg. 
cont. Leokrat. c. 29, p. 217). 

Lykurgus says that Phrynichus was assassinated by night “near the foun¬ 
tain hard by the willow-trees ”: which is quite contradictory to Thucydides, 
who states that the deed was done in daylight, and in the market-place. 
Agoratus, against whom the speech of Lysias is directed, pretended to have 
been one of the assassins, and claimed reward on that score. 

The story of Lykurgus, that the Athenian people, on the proposition of 
Krltias, exhumed and brought to trial the dead body of Phrynichus, and 
that Aristarchus and Alexiklds were put to death for undertaking its defence 
—is certainly in part false, and probably wholly false. Aristarchus was 
then at CEnod, Alexiklds at Dekeleia. 
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other three, Antiphon, Archeptolemus, and OnomaklGs, 1 were 
presented in name to the Senate by the generals (of whom 
probably TheramenSs was one) as having gone on. a mission 
to Sparta for purposes of mischief to Athens, partly on board 
an enemy’s ship, partly through the Spartan garrison at 
Dekeleia. Upon this presentation, doubtless a document of 
some length and going into particulars, a senator named 
x\ndron moved,—That the generals, aided by any ten senators 
whom they may choose, do seize the three persons accused, 
and hold them in custody for trial:—That the Thesmothetse 
do send to each of the three a formal summons, to prepare 
themselves for trial on a future day before the Dikastery, on 
the charge of high treason—and do bring them to trial on the 
day named j assisted by the generals, the ten senators chosen 
as auxiliaries, and any other citizen who may please to take 
part, as their accusers. Each of the three was to be tried 
separately, and if condemned, was to be dealt with according 
to the penal law of the city against traitors, or persons guilty 
of treason. 5 

Though all the three persons thus indicated were in Athens, 
or at least were supposed to be there, on the day when this 
resolution was passed by the Senate, — yet before it was 
executed, Onomaklfis had fled ; so that Antiphon and Arche¬ 
ptolemus only were imprisoned for trial. They too must have 
had ample opportunity for leaving the city, and we might have 
presumed that Antiphon would have thought it quite as 
necessary to retire as Peisander and Alexikfes. So acute a 
man as he, at no time very popular, must have known that 
now at least he had drawn the sword against his fellow-citizens 
in a manner which could never be forgiven. However, he 
chose voluntarily to stay: and this man, who had given orders 
for taking off so many of the democratical speakers by private 
assassination, received from the democracy, when triumphant, 
full notice and fair trial, on a distinct and specific charge. 
The speech which he made in his defence, though it did not 
procure acquittal, was listened to, not merely with patience, 
but with admiration; as we may judge from the powerful and 

1 Onomakles had been one of the colleagues of Phiynichus, as general of 
the armament in Ionia, in the preceding autumn (Thucyd. viii. 25), 

In one of the Biographies or ThucydidSs (p. xxii. in Dr. Arnold’s edition) 
it is stated that Onomakles was executed along with the other two: but the 
document cited in the Pseudo-Plutarch contradicts this. 

s Plutarch, Vit, X. Oratt. p. 834: compare Xenophon, Hellenic, i. 7,32. 

Apolliis was one of the accusers of Antiphon: see Harpokration, v, 
2rao-i^D)». 
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lasting effect which it produced. Thucydides describes it as 
the most magnificent defence against a capital charge, which 
had ever come before him; 1 and the poet Agathon, doubtless 
a hearer, warmly complimented Antiphon on his eloquence; 
to which the latter replied, that the approval of one such 
discerning judge was in his eyes an ample compensation for 
the unfriendly verdict of the multitude. Both he and Arche- 
ptolemus were found guilty by the Dikastery and condemned 
to the penalties of treason. They were handed over to the 
magistrates called the Eleven (the chiefs of executive justice 
at Athens) to be put to death by the customary draught of 
hemlock. Their properties were confiscated: their houses 
were directed to be razed, and the vacant site to be marked by 
columns, with the inscription—“The residence of Antiphon 
the traitor—of Archeptolemus the traitor.” They were not 
permitted to be buried either in Attica or in any territory 
subject to Athenian dominion. 2 Their children, both legiti¬ 
mate and illegitimate, were deprived of the citizenship; and 
the citizen, who should adopt any descendant of either of 
them, was to be himself in like manner disfranchised. 

Such was the sentence passed by the Dikastery, pursuant to 
the Athenian law of treason. It was directed to be engraved 
on the same brazen column as the decree of honour to the 
slayers of Phrynichus. From that column it was transcribed, 
and has thus passed into history. 3 

1 Thucyd. viii. 68; Aristotel. Ethic. Eudem. iii. 5. Hal air is re 
(’AvTupuv)—&piffra tpalveral ra» fi 4 %pi ifio D, bir'tp airHf rovrav alnadels — 
Baydrov S/mp' avoKoyiiird/ievos—“And he too for himself" See. Thucydides 
had just before stated that Antiphon rendered the most valuable service as 
an adviser to other litigants, but that he seldom spoke before the people or 
the Dikastery himself. The words sal auris re , following immediately, 
set forth his great efficiency when he did for once plead his own cause. 

Ruhnken seems quite right (Dissertat. De Antiphont p. 818 Keisk.) in 
considering the oration irepl peramdoeas to be Antiphon’s defence oi 
himself—though Westermann (Geschichte der Griechisch. Beredsamkeit, 
p. 377) controverts this opinion. This oration, is alluded to in several of 
die articles in Harpokration. 

* So, Themistoklfis, as a traitor, was not allowed to be buried in Attica 
(Thucyd. i. 138; Cornel. Nepos. Vit. Themistocl. ii. 10}. His friends are 
said to have brought his bones thither secretly. 

s It is given at length in Pseudo-Plutarch, Vit. X, Oratt. pp. 833, 834. 
It was preserved by Csecilius, a Sicilian and rhetorical teacher, of the 
Augustan age; who possessed sixty orations ascribed to Antiphon, twenty- 
five of which he considered to be spurious. 

Antiphon left a daughter, whom Kailieschrus sued for in matriage 
pursuant to the forms oflaw, being entitled to do so on the score of near 
relationship {beetiticdoara), Kal&schrus was himself one of the Four 
Hundred—perhaps a brother of Kritias. It seems singular that the legal 
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How many of the Four Hundred oligarchs actually came to 
trial or were punished, we have no means of knowing; but 
there is ground for believing that none were put to death 
except Antiphon and Archeptolemus—perhaps also Aristarchus, 
the betrayer of CEnoe to the Boeotians. The latter is said to 
have been formally tried and condemned: 1 though by what 
accident he afterwards came into the power of the Athenians, 
after having once effected his escape, we are not informed. 
The property of Peisander (he himself having escaped) was 
confiscated, and granted either wholly or in part as a recom¬ 
pense to Apollodorus, one of the assassins of Phrynichus: 2 
probably the property of the other conspicuous fugitive olig¬ 
archs was confiscated also. Polystratus, another of the Four 
Hundred, who had only become a member of that body a few 
days before its fall, was tried during absence (which absence 
his defenders afterwards accounted for by saying that he had 
been wounded in the naval battle off Eretria) and heavily 
fined. It seems that each of the Four Hundred was called on 
to go through an audit and a trial of accountability (according 
to the practice general at Athens with magistrates going out of 

power of suing at law for a female in marriage, by right of near kin (rod 
*ri 5 tmiC«iT 0 (u), could extend to a female disfranchised and debarred from 
all rights of citizenship. 

If we may believe Harpokiation, Andron (who made the motion in the 
Senate for sending Antiphon and Archeptolemus to trial) had been himself 
a member of the Four Hundred oligarchs, as well as Theramenfe (Harp, 
V. "AvSflDV). 

The note of Pr. Arnold, upon that passage (viii. 6S) wherein Thucydides 
calls Antiphon ipe-rf) otiUtvbs utrrtpos —“inferior to no man in virtue”— 
well deserves to be consulted. This passage shows in a remarkable 
manner, what were the political and private qualities which determined 
the esteem of Thucydides. It shows that his Empathies went along with 
the oligarchical party; and that while the exaggerations of opposition 
speakers or demagogues, such as those which he imputes to Kleon and 
Hyperbolus, provoked his bitter hatred—exaggerations of the oligarchical 
warfare, or multiplied assassinations, did not make him like a man the 
worse. But it shows at the same time his high candour in the narration 
of facts; for he gives an undisguised revelation both of the assassinations, 
and of the treason, of Antiphon. 

1 Xenoph. Hellenic, i. 7, 2S. This is the natural meaning of the 
passage; though it may also mean that a day for trial was named, hut that 
Aristarchus did not appear. Aristarchus may possibly have been made 
prisoner in one of the engagements which took place between the garrison 
of Dekeleia and the Athenians. The Athenian exiles in a body established 
themselves at Dekeleia and carried on constant war with the citizens at 
Athens: see Lysias, De Bonis Niche Fralris, Or. xviii. ch. 4, p. 604; 
Pro Polystrato, Orat. xx. c. 7, p. 688; Andokidds de Hysterias, c. 17, 
p. S°- 

2 Lvsias, De Oled Sacra, Or. viL ch. 3, p. 261 Reisk. 
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office). Such of them as did not appear to this trial were 
condemned to fine, to exile, or to have their names recorded 
as traitors. But most of those who did appear seem to have 
been acquitted, partly, we are told, by bribes to the Logistic 
or auditing officers—though some were condemned either to 
fine or to partial political disability, along with those hoplites who 
had been the most marked partisans of the Four Hundred. 1 

1 “ Quadringentis ipsa dominatio fraudi non fait; irao qui cum Thcra- 
mene et Aristocrats stetcrant, in magno honore liabili sunt: omnibus autem 
rationes reddendie fuerunt; qui solum vertissent, proditores judicati sunt, 
nominain publico propoaita” (VVattenbach, De Quadringentorum Athenis 
Factione, p. 65). 

From the psephism of Patrokleides (passed six years subsequently, after 
the battle of vEgospotamos) we learn that the names of such among the 
Four Hundred as did not stay to take their trial, were engraved on pillars 
distinct from those who were tried and condemned either to fine or to 
various disabilities—Andokid^s de Mysteriis, sect. 75-78—Kol !!<ro ovipara 
rav rt-rpaKoirluv rwbs lyyiypmtrai, fj tWa ri irepl tuj> iv T\t bAiyap^lf 
irpaxSevnav for* iron ytypapptvov, vAhv 4 i rtStra iv txrv]Aa-is ytypattrai 
t ebr pi) iv 6 i.Se peiviv-ruv, &c. (these last names, as the most criminal, 
were excepted from the amnesty of Patrokleides). 

We here see that there were two categories among the condemned Four 
Hundred :—1. Those who remained to stand the trial of accountability, and 
were condemned either to a fine which they could not pay, or to some 
positive disability. 2. Those who did not remain to stand their trial, and 
were condemned par contumace. 

Along with the first category we find other names besides those of the 
Four Hundred, found guilty as their partisans —S\A.o ti {ivopa) vtpl rav iv 
rj? bXiyapxlf rpaxBirruy. Among these partisans we may rank the soldiers 
mentioned a little before, sect. 75 — 0! rrTpa-n®Tai, 01s 8 ti ivipttvav fwl 
rir rvpdvvav iv rp irihei, ra pev &AXa if}' Sir ep rots 6.AA01S iroAtrais, 
tiirttv B’ iv tip S-fiptp oi>it (uitoTs oiBt fiouAeOuai—where the preposition 

bri seems to signify not simply contemporaneousness, hut a sort of intimate 
connexion, like the phrase b r) erpoarirov aheetv (see Matthise, Gr. Gr. sect. 
584; Kilhner, Gr. Gr. sect. 6ri). 

The oration of Lysias pro Polystrato is on several points obscure: but we 
make out that Polystratus was one of the Four Hundred who did not come 
to stand his trial of accountability, and was therefore condemned in his 
absence. Severe accusations were made against him, and he was &Isely 
asserted to be the cousin, whereas he was in reality only fellow demot, of 
Phtynichus (sect. 20, 24, 11). The defence explains his non-appearance by 
saying that he had been wounded at the battle of Eretria, and that the trial 
took place immediately after the deposition of the Four Hundred (sect. 14, 
24). He was heavily fined, and deprived of his citizenship (sect. 15, 33, 
38). It would appear that the fine was greater than his property could 
discharge ; accordingly this fine, remaining unpaid, would become charge¬ 
able upon his sons after his death, and unless they could pay it, they would 
come into the situation of insolvent public debtors to the state, which would 
debar them from the exercise of the rights of citizenship, so long as the debt 
remained unpaid. But while Polystratus was alive, his sons were not 
liable to the state for the payment of his fine; and they therefore still 
remained citizens and in the full exercise of their rights, though he was 
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Indistinctly as we make out the particular proceedings of 
the Athenian people at this restoration of the democracy, we 
know from Thucydides that their prudence and moderation 
were exemplary. The eulogy, which he bestows in such 
emphatic terms upon their behaviour at this juncture, is 
indeed doubly remarkable: 1 first, because it comes from an 
exile, not friendly to the democracy, and a strong admirer of 
Antiphon; next, because the juncture itself was one eminently 
trying to the popular morality, and likely to degenerate, by 
almost natural tendency, into excess of reactionary vengeance 
and persecution. The democracy was now one hundred years 
old, dating from Kleisthenes—and fifty years old, even dating 
from the final reforms of EphialtSs and PeriklSs; so that self- 
government and political equality were a part of the habitual 
sentiment of every man’s bosom—heightened in this case by 
the fact that Athens was not merely a democracy, but an 
imperial democracy, having dependencies abroad. 2 At a 
moment when, from unparalleled previous disasters, she is 
barely able to keep up the struggle against her foreign 
enemies, a small knot of her own wealthiest citizens, taking 
advantage of her weakness, contrive by a tissue of fraud and 
force not less flagitious than skilfully combined, to concentrate 
in their own hands the powers of the state, and to tear from 
their countrymen the security against bad government, the 
sentiment of equal citizenship, and the long-established freedom 
of speech. Nor is this all: these conspirators not only plant 
an oligarchical sovereignty in the Senate-house, but also sustain 
that sovereignty by inviting a foreign garrison from without, 


disfranchised. They were three sons, all of whom had served with credit 
as hoplites, and even as horsemen, in Sicily and elsewhere. In the speech 
before us, one of them prefers a petition to the Dikastety that the sentence 
passed against his father may be mitigated—partly on the ground that it 
was unmerited, being passed while his rather was afraid to stand forward in 
his own defence—partly as recompense for distinguished military services of 
all the thtee sons. The speech was delivered at a time later than the 
battle of Kynossema, in the autumn of this year (sect. 31), but not very 
long after the overthrow of the Four Hundred, and certainly (I think) long 
before the Thirty; so that the assertion of Taylor (Vit. Lysire, p. 53) that 
all the extant orations of Lysias bear date after the Thirty, must be received 
with this exception. 

1 This testimony of Thucydides is amply sufficient to refute the vague 
assertions in the Oration xxv. of Lysias (Alipov KaraXvo-. ’AiroX. sec. 34, 
35) about great enormities now committed by the Athenians; though Mr. 
Milford copies these assertions as if they were real history, referring them 
to a time four years afterwards (History of Greece, cb. xx. S, 1, vol. iv. 
£>• 3 * 7 )* 

E Thucyd. viii. 68. 
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and by betraying Athens to her Peloponnesian enemies. Two 
more deadly injuries it is impossible to imagine; and from 
neither of them would Athens have escaped, if her foreign 
enemy had manifested reasonable alacrity. Considering the 
immense peril, the narrow escape, and the impaired condition 
in which Athens was left notwithstanding her escape—we 
might well have expected in the people a violence of reaction¬ 
ary hostility such as every calm observer, while making allow¬ 
ance for the provocation, must nevertheless have condemned; 
and perhaps somewhat analogous to that exasperation which, 
under very similar circumstances, had caused the bloody 
massacres at Korkyra. 1 And when we find that this is exactly 
the occasion which Thucydides (an observer rather less than 
impartial) selects to eulogise their good conduct and modera¬ 
tion, we are made deeply sensible of the good habits which 
their previous democracy must have implanted in them, and 
which now served as a corrective to the impulse of the actual 
moment. They had become familiar with the cementing force 
of a common sentiment ; they had learnt to hold sacred the 
inviolability of law and justice, even in respect to their worst 
enemy ; and what was of not less moment, the frequency and 
freedom of political discussion had taught them not only to 
substitute the contentions of the tongue for those of the sword, 
but also to conceive their situation with its present and pro¬ 
spective liabilities, instead of being hurried away by blind 
retrospective vengeance against the past. 

There are few contrasts in Grecian history more memorable 
or more instructive, than that between this oligarchical con¬ 
spiracy,—conducted by some of the ablest hands at Athens— 
and the democratical movement going on at the same time 
in Samos, among the Athenian armament and the Samian 
citizens. In the former we have nothing but selfishness and 
personal ambition from the beginning: first, a partnership to 
seize for their own advantage the powers of government—next, 
after this object has been accomplished, a breach among the 
partners, arising out of disappointment alike selfish. We find 
appeal made to nothing but the worst tendencies; either tricks 
to practise upon the credulity of the people, or extra-judicial 
murders to work upon their fear. In the latter, on the con¬ 
trary, the sentiment invoked is that of common patriotism, and 
equal, public-minded sympathy. That which, we read in 
Thucydides—when the soldiers of the armament and the 
Samian citizens pledged themselves to each other by solemn 
1 See, about the events in. Korkyra, vol. vi, ch, 1 . p. 299, 
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oaths to uphold their democracy, to maintain harmony and 
good feeling with each other, to prosecute energetically the 
war against the Peloponnesians, and to remain at enmity with 
the oligarchical conspirators at Athens—is a scene among the 
most dramatic and inspiriting which occurs in his history . 1 
Moreover we recognise at Samos the same absence of reaction¬ 
ary vengeance as at Athens, after the attack of the oligarchs, 
Athenian as well as Samian, has been repelled; although those 
oligarchs had begun by assassinating Hyperbolus and others. 
There is throughout this whole democratical movement at 
Samos a generous exaltation of common sentiment over per¬ 
sonal, and at the same time an absence of ferocity against 
opponents, such as nothing except democracy ever inspired in 
the Grecian bosom. 

It is indeed true that this was a special movement of 
generous enthusiasm, and that the details of a democratical 
government correspond to it but imperfectly. Neither in the 
life of an individual, nor in that of a people, does the ordinary 
and every-day movement appear at all worthy of those particular 
seasons in which a man is lifted above his own level, and 
becomes capable of extreme devotion and heroism. Yet such 
emotions, though their complete predominance is never other¬ 
wise than transitory, have their foundation in veins of sentiment 
which are not even at other times wholly extinct, but count 
among the manifold forces tending to modify and improve, 
if they cannot govern, human action. Even their moments of 
transitory predominance leave a luminous tract behind, and 
render the men who have passed through them more apt 
to conceive again the same generous impulse, though in fainter 
degree. It is one of the merits of Grecian democracy that it 
did raise this feeling of equal and patriotic communion; some¬ 
times, and on rare occasions, like the scene at Samos, with 
overwhelming intensity, so as to impassion an unanimous 
multitude; more frequently, in feebler tide, yet such as gave 
some chance to an honest and eloquent orator of making 
successful appeal to public feeling against corruption or selfish¬ 
ness. If we follow the movements of Antiphon and his fellow- 
conspimtors at Athens, contemporaneous with the democratical 
manifestations at Samos, we shall see that not only was no such 
generous impulse included in it, but the success of their scheme 
depended upon their being able to strike all common and 
active patriotism out of the Athenian bosom. Under the 
“cold shade” of their oligarchy—even if we suppose the 
1 Thucyd. viii. 7?. 
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absence of cruelty and rapacity, which would probably soon 
have become rife bad their dominion lasted, as we shall presently 
learn from the history of the second oligarchy of Thirty—no 
sentiment would have been left to the Athenian multitude 
except fear, servility, or at best a tame and dumb sequacity to 
leaders whom they neither chose nor controlled. To those 
who regard different forms of government as distinguished 
from each other mainly by the feelings which each tends to 
inspire, in magistrates as well as citizens, the contemporaneous 
scenes of Athens and Samos will suggest instructive com¬ 
parisons between Grecian oligarchy and Grecian democracy. 


CHAPTER LXIII 

THE RESTORED ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY, AFTER THE DEPOSITION 
OF THE FOUR HUNDRED, DOWN TO THE ARRIVAL OF CYRUS 
THE YOUNGER IN ASIA MINOR 

The oligarchy of Four Hundred at Athens (installed in the 
Senate-house about February or March 411 b.c., and deposed 
about July of the same yew), after four or five months of 
danger and distraction such as to bring her almost within the 
grasp of her enemies, has now been terminated by the restora¬ 
tion of her democracy j with what attendant circumstances has 
been amply detailed. I now revert to the military and naval 
operations on the Asiatic coast, partly contemporaneous with 
the political dissensions at Athens, above described. 

It has already been stated that the Peloponnesian fleet of 94 
triremes, 1 having remained not less than 80 days idle at Rhodes, 
had come back to Miletus towards the end of March; with the 
intention of proceeding to the rescue of Chios, which a portion 
of the Athenian armament under Strombicbides had been for 
some time besieging, and which was now in the greatest dis¬ 
tress. The main Athenian fleet at Samos, however, prevented 
Astyochus from effecting this object, since he did not think it 
advisable tohazard a general battle. Hewas influenced partlyby 
the bribes, partly by the delusions of Tissaphernfis, who sought 
only to wear out both parties by protracted war, and who now 
professed to be on the point of bringing up the Phenician fleet 
to his aid Astyochus had in his fleet the ships which had 
been brought over for co-operation with Pharnabazus at the 
1 Thucyd. viii. 44, 45. 
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Hellespont, and which were thus equally unable to reach their 
destination. To meet this difficulty, the Spartan Derkyllidas 
was sent with a body of troops by land to the Hellespont, 
there to join Phamabazus, in acting against Abydos and 
the neighbouring dependencies of Athens. Abydos, con¬ 
nected with Miletus by colonial ties, set the example of 
revolting from Athens to Derkyllidas and Phamabazus ; an 
example followed, two days afterwards, by the neighbouring 
town of Lampsakus. 

It does not appear that there was at this time any Athenian 
force in the Hellespont ; and the news of this danger to the 
empire in a fresh quarter, when conveyed to Chios, alarmed 
Strombichides, the commander of the Athenian besieging arma¬ 
ment. The Chians, driven to despair by increasing famine as 
well as by want of relief from Astyochus, and having recently 
increased their fleet to 36 triremes against the Athenian 32, by 
the arrival of 12 ships under Leon (obtained from Milfetus 
during the absence of Astyochus at Rhodes), had sallied out 
and fought an obstinate naval battle against the Athenians, with 
some advantage. 1 Nevertheless Strombichides felt compelled 
immediately to carry away 24 triremes and a body of hoplites 
for the relief of the Hellespont. Hence the Chians became 
sufficiently masters of the sea, to provision themselves afresh, 
though the Athenian armament and fortified post still remained 
on the island. Astyochus also was enabled to recall Leon with 
the twelve triremes to Miletus, and thus to strengthen his main 
fleet. 2 

The present appears to have been the time, when the 
oligarchical party both in the town and in the camp at Samos, 
were laying their plan of conspiracy as already recounted, and 
when the Athenian generals were divided in opinion—Char- 
minus siding with this party, Leon and Diomedon against it. 
Apprised of the reigning dissension, Astyochus thought it a 
favourable opportunity for sailing with his whole fleet up to the 
harbour of Samos, and offering battle ; but the Athenians were 
in no condition to leave the harbour. He accordingly returned 
to Miletus, where he again remained inactive, in expectation 
(real or pretended) of the arrival of the Phenician ships. But 
the discontent of his own troops, especially the Syracusan con¬ 
tingent, presently became uncontrollable. They not only 
murmured at the inaction of the armament during this precious 
moment of disunion in the Athenian camp, but also detected 

1 Thucyd. viii, 61, 6a. oi« thaaaav t-xowes means a certain success, 
not very decisive. 3 Thucyd. viii. 61. 
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the insidious policy of Tissaphemes in thus frittering away their 
strength without result; a policy still more keenly brought home 
to their feelings by his irregularity in supplying them with pay 
and provision, which caused serious distress. To appease their 
clamours, Astyochus was compelled to call together a general 
assembly, the resolution of which was pronounced in favour of 
immediate battle. He accordingly sailed from Miletus, with 
his whole fleet of 112 triremes round to the promontory of 
Mykale immediately opposite Samos—ordering the Milesian 
hoplites to cross the promontory by land to the same point 
The Athenian fleet, now consisting of only 8s sail, in the 
absence of StrombichidSs, was then moored near Glauke on 
the mainland of Mykale : but the public decision just taken by 
the Peloponnesians to fight becoming known to them, they 
retired to Samos, not being willing to engage with such inferior 
numbers. 1 

It seems to have been during this last interval of inaction on 
the part of Astyochus, that the oligarchical party in Samos 
made their attempt and miscarried ; the reaction from which 
attempt brought about, with little delay, the great democratical 
manifestation, and solemn collective oath, of the Athenian 
armament—coupled with the nomination of new, cordial, and 
unanimous generals. They were now in high enthusiasm, 
anxious for battle with the enemy; and Strombichideis had been 
sent for immediately, that the fleet might be united against the 
main enemy at Miletus. That officer had recovered Lampsakus, 
but had failed in his attempt on Abydos. 2 Having established 
a central fortified station at Sestos, he now rejoined the fleet at 
Samos, which by his arrival was increased to 108 sail. He 
arrived in the night, when the Peloponnesian fleet was prepar¬ 
ing to renew its attack from Mykale the next morning. It 
consisted of na ships, and was therefore still superior in 
number to the Athenians. But having now learnt both the 
arrival of Strombichid£s, and the renewed spirit as well as 
unanimity of the Athenians, the Peloponnesian commanders 
did not venture to persist in their resolution of fighting. They 
returned back to Miletus, to the mouth of which harbour the 
Athenians sailed, and had the satisfaction of offering battle to 
an unwilling enemy. 3 

Such confession of inferiority was well calculated to embitter 
Still further the discontents of the Peloponnesian fleet at Miletus. 
Tissaphemes had become more and more parsimonious in fur¬ 
nishing pay and supplies ; while the recall of Alkibiad£s to 

1 Thucyd. viil. 78, 79. * Thucyd. via. 6 a, 3 Thucyd. viii. 79. 
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Samos, which happened just now, combined with the un¬ 
interrupted apparent intimacy between him and the satrap, 
confirmed their belief that the latter was intentionally cheating 
and starving them, in the interest of Athens. At the same 
time, earnest invitations arrived from Pharnabazus, soliciting 
the co-operation of the fleet at the Hellespont, with liberal 
promises of pay and maintenance. Klearchus, who had been 
sent out with the last squadron from Sparta for the express 
purpose of going to aid Pharnabazus, claimed to be allowed to 
execute his orders ; while Astyochus also, having renounced the 
idea of any united action, thought it now expedient to divide 
the fleet, which he was at a loss how to support. Accordingly 
Klearchus was sent with forty triremes from Miletus to the 
Hellespont, yet with instructions to evade the Athenians' at 
Samos by first stretching out westward into the yEgean. 
Encountering severe storms, he was forced with the greater 
part of his squadron to seek shelter at Delos, and even suffered 
so much damage as to return to MilStus, from whence he 
himself marched to the Hellespont by land. Ten of his tri¬ 
remes, however, under the Megarian Helixus, weathered the 
storm and pursued their voyage to the Hellespont, which was 
at this moment unguarded, since Strombichides seems to have 
brought back all his squadron. Helixus passed on unopposed 
to Byzantium, a Doric city and Megarian colony, from whence 
secret invitations had already reached him, and which he now 
induced to revolt from Athens. This untoward news ad¬ 
monished the Athenian generals at Samos, whose vigilance the 
circuitous route of Klearchus had eluded, of the necessity of 
guarding the Hellespont, whither they sent a detachment, and 
even attempted in vain to recapture Byzantium. Sixteen fresh 
triremes afterwards proceeded from MilStus to the Hellespont 
and Abydos, thus enabling the Peloponnesians to watch that 
strait as well as the Bosphorus and Byzantium, 1 and even to 
ravage the Thracian Chersonese. 

Meanwhile the discontents of the fleet at Miletus broke out 
into open mutiny against Astyochus and Tissaphemes. Unpaid 
and only half-fed, the seamen came together in crowds to talk 
over their grievances; denouncing Astyochus as having 
betraj’ed them for his own profit to the satrap, who was 
treacherously ruining the armament under the inspirations of 
Alkibiadfis. Even some of the officers, whose silence had been 
hitherto purchased, began to hold the same language ; per¬ 
ceiving that the mischief was becoming irreparable, and that 
1 Thucyd. viii. 80-99. 
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the men were actually on the point of desertion. Above all, 
the incorruptible Hermokrates of Syracuse, and Dorieus the 
Thurian commander, zealously espoused the claims of their 
seamen, who being mostly freemen (in greater proportion than 
the crews of the Peloponnesian ships), went in a body to 
Astyochus, with loud complaints and demand of their arrears 
of pay. But the Peloponnesian general received them with 
haughtiness and even with menace, lifting up his stick to strike 
the commander Dorieus while advocating their cause. Such 
was the resentment of the seamen that they rushed forward to 
pelt Astyochus with missiles: he took refuge, however, on a 
neighbouring altar, so that no actual mischief was done. 1 

Nor was the discontent confined to the seamen of the fleet 
The Milesians also, displeased and alarmed at the fort which 
Tissaphernes had built in their town, watched an opportunity of 
attacking it by surprise, and expelled his garrison. Though the 
armament in general, now full of antipathy against the satrap, 
sympathised in this proceeding, yet the Spartan commissioner 
Lichas censured it severely; intimating to the Milesians that 
they, as well as the other Greeks in the king’s territory, were 
bound to be subservient to Tissaphernes within all reasonable 
limits—and even to court him by extreme subservience* until 
the war should be prosperously terminated. It appears that in 
other matters also, Lichas had enforced instead of mitigating 
the authority of the satrap over them; so that the Milesians 
now came to hate him vehemently, 8 and when he shortly 
afterwards died of sickness, they refused permission to bury him 
in the spot (probably some place of honour) which his surviv¬ 
ing countrymen had fixed upon. Though Lichas in these 
enforcements only carried out the stipulations of his treaty with 
Persia, yet it is certain that the Milesians, instead of acquiring 
autonomy according to the general promises of Sparta, were 
now further from it than ever, and that imperial Athens had 
protected them against Persia much better than Sparta. 

The subordination of the armament, however, was now 
almost at an end, when Mindarus arrived from Sparta as 
admiral to supersede Astyochus, who was summoned home and 
took his departure. Both Hermokrates and some Milesian 
deputies availed themselves of this opportunity to go to Sparta 

1 Thucyd. via. 83, 84. 

a Thucyd. viii. 84. 'O pivroi A Ixas oSre bpttriuro abrtiit, ttjnj rt xfi vtu 
Turtratpipyci teal SoaXeitiv yiiXyalavs teal robs tlxXovs lr rfi PartXtas ri 
fiirpta, teal tviBtptmebsiv tus tty rbv Ti\e/Jtov tb Savrau Ol St M iXfltrtoi 
upylfavri rt abril iced Scl ravra iced Si' &KKa rouurbrpma, &C. 
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for the purpose of preferring complaints against Tissaphernes; 
while the latter on his part sent thither an envoy named Gaulites 
(a Karian brought up in equal familiarity with the Greek and 
Karian languages) both to defend himself against the often- 
repeated charges of Hermokrates, that he had been treacher¬ 
ously withholding the pay under concert with Alkibiades and 
the Athenians—and to denounce the Milesians on his own side, 
as having wrongfully demolished his fort. 1 At the same time, 
he thought it necessary to put forward a new pretence, for the 
purpose of strengthening the negotiations of his envoy at Sparta, 
soothing the impatience of the armament, and conciliating the 
new admiral Mindarus. He announced that the Phenician 
fleet was on the point of arriving at Aspendus in Pamphylia, 
and that he was going thither to meet it, for the purpose of 
bringing it up to the seat of war to co-operate with the Pelopon¬ 
nesians. He invited Lichas to accompany him, and engaged 
to leave Tamos at MilStus, as deputy during his absence, with 
orders to furnish pay and maintenance to the fleet.® 

Mindarus, a new commander without any experience of the 
mendacity of Tissaphernes, was imposed upon by his plausible 
assurance, and even captivated by the near prospect of so 
powerful a reinforcement. He despatched an officer named 
Philippus with two triremes round theTriopianCapeto Aspen¬ 
dus, while the satrap went thither by land. 

Here again was a fresh delay of no inconsiderable length, 
while Tissaphernes was absent at Aspendus, on this ostensible 
purpose. Some time elapsed before Mindarus was undeceived, 
for Philippus found the Phenician fleet at Aspendus, and was 
therefore at first full of hope that it was really coming onward. 
But the satrap soon showed that his purpose now, as heretofore, 
was nothing better than delay and delusion. The Phenician 
ships were 147 in number; a fleet more than sufficient for 
concluding the maritime war, if brought up to act zealously. 
But Tissaphernes affected to think that this was a small force, 
unworthy of the majesty of the Great King; who had com¬ 
manded a fleet of 300 sail to be fitted out for the service. 8 He 
waited for some time in pretended expectation that more ships 

1 Thucyd. viii. 85. _ s Thucyd. viii, 87. 

* Thucyd. viii. 87. This greater total, which Tissapherafa pretended 
that the Great King purposed to send, is specified by Diodorus at 300 sail. 
Thucydides does not assign any precise number (Diodor. xiii. 38, 42, 46). 

On a subsequent occasion, too, we hear of the Phenician fleet as intended 
to be augmented to a total of 300 sail (Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 4, 1). It seems 
to have been the sort of standing number for a fleet worthy of the Persian 
bint'. 
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were on their way, disregarding all the remonstrances of the 
Lacedaemonian officers. 

Presently arrived the Athenian Alkibiades, with thirteen 
Athenian triremes, exhibiting himself as on the best terms with 
the satrap. He too had made use of the approaching Phenician 
fleet to delude his countrymen at Samos, by promising to go 
and meet Tissapherngs at Aspendus; so as to determine him, 
if possible, to employ the fleet in aid of Athens—but at the 
very least, not to employ it in aid of Sparta. The latter 
alternative of the promise was sufficiently safe, for he knew well 
that Tissaphernes had no intention of applying the fleet to any 
really efficient purpose. But he was thereby enabled to take 
credit with his countrymen for having been the means of 
diverting such a formidable reinforcement from the enemy. 

Partly the apparent confidence between Tissaphernes and 
Alkibiades—partly the impudent shifts of the former, grounded 
on the incredible pretence that the fleet was insufficient in 
number—at length satisfied Philippus that the present was 
only a new manifestation of deceit. After a long and vexatious 
interval, he apprised Mindarus—not without indignant abuse 
of the satrap—that nothing was to be hoped from the fleet at 
Aspendus. Yet the proceeding of Tissaphernes, indeed, in 
bringing up the Phenicians to that place, and still withholding 
the order for further advance and action, was in every one’s 
eyes mysterious and unaccountable. Some fancied that he did 
it with a view of levying larger bribes from the Phenicians 
themselves, as a premium for being sent home without fighting, 
as it appears that they actually were. But Thucydides supposes 
that he had no other motive than that which had determined 
his behaviour during the last year—to protract the war and 
impoverish both Athens and Sparta, by setting up a fresh 
deception, which would last for some weeks, and thus procure 
so much delay. 1 The historian is doubtless right: but without 
his assurance, it would have been difficult to believe, that the 
maintenance of a fraudulent pretence, for so inconsiderable a 
time, should have been held as an adequate motive for bringing 
this large fleet from Phenicia to Aspendus, and then sending it 
away unemployed. 

Having at length lost his hope of the Phenician ships, Min¬ 
darus resolved to break off all dealing with the perfidious 
Tissaphernes—the more so as Tamos, the deputy of the latter, 
though left ostensibly to pay and keep the fleet, performed that 
duty with greater irregularity than ever—and to conduct his 
1 Thucyd, viii. 87, 88, 99. 
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fleet to the Hellespont into co-operation with Pharnabazus, who 
still continued his promises and invitations. The Peloponne¬ 
sian fleet 1 (73 triremes strong, after deducting 13 which had 
been sent under Dorieus to suppress some disturbances in 
Rhodes) having been carefully prepared beforehand, was put 
in motion by sudden order, so that no previous intimation 
might reach the Athenians at Samos. After having been 
delayed some days at Ikarus by bad weather, Mindarus reached 
Chios in safety. But here he was pursued by Thrasyllus, who 
passed, with 55 triremes, to the northward of Chios, and was 
thus between the Lacedaemonian admiral and the Hellespont. 
Believing that Mindarus would remain some time at Chios, 
Thrasyllus placed scouts both on the high lands of Lesbos and 
on the continent opposite Chios, in order that he might receive 
instant notice of any movement on the part of the enemy’s 
fleet. 2 Meanwhile he employed his Athenian force in reducing 
the Lesbian town of Eresus, which had been lately prevailed on 
to revolt by a body of 300 assailants from Kyme under the 
Theban Anaxander—partly Methymnman exiles with some 
political sympathisers, partly mercenary foreigners—who suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying Eresus after failing in an attack on Me- 
thymna. Thrasyllus found before Eresus a small Athenian 
squadron of five triremes under Thrasybulus, who had been 
despatched from Samos to try and forestall the revolt, but had 
arrived too late. He was further joined by two triremes from 
the Hellespont, and by others from Methymna, so that his 
entire fleet reached the number of 67 triremes, with which 
he proceeded to lay siege to Eresus; trusting to his scouts 
for timely warning in case the enemy’s fleet should move 
northward. 

. The course which Thrasyllus expected the Peloponnesian 
fleet to take, was to sail from Chios northward through the 
strait which separates the north-eastern portion of that island 
from Mount Mimas on the Asiatic mainland: after which it 
would probably sail past Eresus on the western side of Lesbos, 
as being the shortest track to the Hellespont—though it might 
also go round on the eastern side between Lesbos and the 

1 Diodor. siii. 38. 

8 Thucyd. viil. 100. Ai trSb/tons Si Sn iv rp Xttp dti, «a! vaulcras 
uurhii ai ro v, OKtnrabs ply Kare<rrf\<raTo real Iv -rfj AltT&tp, real iy 

kvTnrlpas Inreiptp, «{ &pa iroi Ktvoivro al yfjes. Situs haBoiev, &c. 

1 construe rp kvrnripas fyrelpip as meaning the mainland opposite Chios, 
not opposite Lesbos. The words may admit either sense, since Xltp and 
atrroti appear so immediately before: and the situation for the scouts was 
much more suitable, opposite the northern portion of Chios. 
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continent, by a somewhat longer route. The Athenian scouts 
were planted so as to descry the Peloponnesian fleet if it either 
passed through this strait or neared the island of Lesbos. I 5 ut 
Mindarus did neither; thus eluding their watch and reaching 
the Hellespont without the knowledge of the Athenians. 
Having passed two days in provisioning his ships, receiving 
besides from the Chians three tesserakosts (a Chian coin of 
unknown value) for each man among his seamen, he departed 
on the third day from Chios, but took a southerly route and 
rounded the island in all haste on its western or sea side. 
Having reached and passed the northern latitude of Chios, he 
took an eastward course, with Lesbos at some distance to his 
left-hand, direct to the mainland; which he touched at a 
harbouT called Karterii in the Phoksean territory. Here he 
stopped to give the crew their morning meal: he then crossed 
the arc of the Gulf of Kym£ to the little islets called Arginusae 
(close on the Asiatic continent opposite MitylenS), where he 
again halted for supper. Continuing his voyage onward during 
most part of. the night, he was at HarmatGs (on the continent, 
directly northward and opposite to Methymna) by the next 
day’s morning meal: then still hastening forward after a short 
halt, he doubled Cape Lektum, sailed along the Troad and 
past Tenedos, and reached the entrance of the Hellespont 
before midnight \ where his ships were distributed at Sigeium, 
Rhceteium, and other neighbouring places. 1 

1 Thucyd. viii. loz. The latter portion of this voyage is sufficiently 
distinct; the earlier portion less so. X describe it in the text differently 
from all the best and most recent editors of Thucydides; from whom I 
dissent with the less reluctance, as they all here take the giavest liberty 
with his text, inserting the negative ah on pure conjecture , without the 
authority of a single MS. Niebuhr has laid it down as almost a canon of 
criticism that this is never to be done: yet here we have Krttger recom¬ 
mending it, and Haack, Goiter, Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and M. Didot, all 
adopting it as a part of the text of Thucydides; without even following the 
caution of Bekker in his small edition, who admonishes the reader by 
enclosing the word in brackets. Nay, Dr. Arnold goes so far as to say in 
his note, “ This correction is so certain and so necessary, that it only shows 
the inattention of the earlier editors that it was not made long since. 

The words of Thucydides, without this correction and as they stood 
universally before Haack’s edition (even in Bekker’s edition of 18.21), are— 

'O 81 MtvBupos Ip roirtp real at lit rijs Xlav rap Tte\airmvii<r(pv vyts 
Irunrurdptpiu Svotv fiplpau, *al Aafthvres vapi tup Xtuy rpits rttraapa- 
Kauris gkootos Xtas rjj rpirp Bth raxfap isratpovaip Ik rfis Xlou 
weAdyictt, Iva uh oreptrixaiat rats Ip up 'Bplatf vavtriv, lAA.it 
iv apurrep% rljp Aeo'Bov tfxopres tscAear tvl rlir ifutipoy, 
Kal irpoaffahims rfjs QuieatSos Is rbp lu Kapreptlots tuplm, rial hpiarewaaj- 
adfitvoi, napmr\tiiaavres tV Xvpaiav Senryonoiovvrat ly 'Apytrvovaats rps 
farfpov, Ip rp hvrmtpas rps Mcri/A^njr, &c. 
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By this well-laid course, and accelerated voyage, the 
Peloponnesian fleet completely eluded the lookers-out of 

Haack and the other eminent critics just mentioned, all insist that these 
words as they stand aie absurd and contradictory, and that it is indis¬ 
pensable to insert ob before rehdyiai j so that the sentence stands in their 
editions htralpovaiv 4k rrj s Xlov ob erexdyiai. They all picture to 
themselves the fleet of Mindarus as sailing from the town of Chios north- 
ward, and going out at the northern strait. Admitting this, they say, 
plausibly enough, that the words of the old text involve a contradiction, 
because Mindarus would be going in the direction towards Eresus, and not 
away from it; though even then, the propriety of their coirection would 
be disputable. But the word ire\dyias, when applied to ships departing 
from Chios—though it may perhaps mean that they round the north¬ 
eastern corner of the island and then strike west round Lesbos—yet means 
also as naturally, and more naturally, to announce them os departing by the 
outer sea , or sailing on the sea side (round the southern and western coast) 
of the island. Accept this meaning, and the old words construe perfectly 
well. ’Ai ralpeir 4k ttjs Xlov veAdyios is the natural and proper phrase for 
describing the circuit of Mindarus round the south and west coast of Chios. 
This, too, was the only way by which he could have escaped the scouts and 
the ships of Thrasyllus: for which same purpose of avoiding Athenian 
ships, we find (viii. 80) the squadron of IQearchus, on another occasion, 
ranking a long circuit out to sea. If it be supposed (which those who read 
air mKdytcu must suppose) that Mindarus sailed first up the northern strait 
between Chios and the mainland, and then turned his course east towards 
Fhokaa, this would have been the course which Thrasyllus expected that 
he would take; and it is hardly possible to explain why he was not seen 
both by the Athenian scouts as well as by the Athenian garrison'at their 
station of Delphinium on Chios itself, whereas by taking the circuitous 
route round the southern and western coast, he never came in sight either 
of one or the other ; and he was enabled, when he got round to the 
latitude north of the island, to turn to the right Bnd take a straight 
easterly course with Lesbos on his left hand, hut at a sufficient distance from 
land to he out of sight of all scouts. ’AvdyeaBat 4 ic i-ijr Xlov vth.dyios {Ken. 
Hellen. ii. J, 17) means to strike into the open sea, quite clear of the coast 
of Asia: that passage does not decisively indicate whether the ships 
rounded the south-east or the north-east corner of the island. 

We are here told that the seamen of Mindarus received tom the Chians 
per head three Chian tessarahoste. Now this is a small Chian coin, no¬ 
where else mentioned ; and it is surprising to find so petty and local a 
denomination of money here specified by Thucydides, contrasted with the 
different manner in which Xenophon describes Chian payments to the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian seamen (Hellen. i. 6, 12; ii. i, 5). But the voyage of Mindarus 
round the south and west of the island explains the circumstance. He 
must have landed twice on the island during this circumnavigation (perhaps 
starting in the evening), for dinner and supper : and this Chian coin (which 
probably had no circulation out of the island) served each man to buy pro¬ 
visions at the Chian landing-places. It was not convenient to Mindarus to 
take aboard more provisions in kind at the town of Chios; because he had 
already aboard a stock of provisions for two flays—the subsequent portion of 
his voyage, along the coast of Asia to Sigeium, during which he could not 
afford time to halt and buy them, and where indeed the territory was not 
friendly. 

It is enough if I can show that the old text of Thucydides will construe 
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Thrasyllus, and reached the opening of the Hellespont when 
that admiral was barely apprised of its departure from Chios. 
When it arrived at Harmattis, however, opposite to and almost 
within sight of the Athenian station at Mothymna, its progress 
could no longer remain a secret. As it advanced still farther 
along the Troad, the momentous news circulated everywhere, 
and was promulgated through numerous fire-signals and 
beacons on the hill, by friend as well as by foe. 

These signals were perfectly visible, and perfectly intelligible, 
to the two hostile squadrons now on guard on each side of the 
Hellespont: eighteen Athenian triremes at Sestos in Europe— 
sixteen Peloponnesian triremes at Abydos in Asia. To the 
former, it was destruction to be caught by this powerful enemy 
in the narrow channel of the Hellespont. They quitted Sestos 
in the middle of the night, passing opposite to Abydos, and 
keeping a southerly course close' along the shore of the 
Chersonese, in the direction towards Elaefis at the southern 
extremity of that peninsula, so as to have the chance of escape 
in the open sea and of joining Thrasyllus. But they would not 
have been allowed to pass even the hostile station at Abydos, 
had not the Peloponnesian guardships received the strictest 
orders from Mindarus, transmitted before he left Chios, or 
perhaps even before he left Miletus, that if he should attempt 
the start, they were to keep a vigilant and special look-out for 
his coming, and reserve themselves to lend him such assistance 
as might be needed, in case he were attacked by Thrasyllus. 

very well, without the violent intrusion of this conjectural oi. But I can 
show more : for this negative actually renders even, the construction of the 
sentence awkward at least, if not inadmissible. Surely, tralpoviriv ob ireAd- 
ytai, hAAa. —ought to be followed by a correlative adjective or participle 
belonging to the same verb btmipownv : yet if we take %x ovTes as such 
correlative participle, how are we to construe (ssAeov ? In order to express 
the sense which Haack brings out, we ought surely to have different words, 
such as— able avTjpaM iu rrjs Xlov reAdyiat, aXA’ iv aptarepa vV Kiarfiov 
txooros tfirXeov irrl rfyr Ijirstpov. Even the chaDge of tense from present to 
past, when we follow the construction of Haack, is awkward; while if we 
understand the words in the sense which X propose, the change of tense is 
perfectly admissible, since the two verbs do not both refer to the same 
movement or to the same portion of the voyage. “ The jlett starts ftom 
Chios out by the sea-side of the island} but whets it came to have Zcsfos on 
the left-hand , it sailed straight to the conlittetti.” 

I hope that I am not too late to make good my ypaMr (trios, or protest 
against the unwarranted right of Tbucydidean citizenship which the recent 
editors have conferred upon this word oi in c. 101. The old text ought 
certainly to be restored j or if these editors maintain their views, they ought 
at least to enclose the word in brackets. In the edition of Thucydides, 
published at Leipsic, 1845, by C. A. Kotb, I observe that the text is still 
correctly printed, without the negative. 
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When the signals first announced the arrival of Mindarus, the 
Peloponnesian guardships at Ahydos could not know in what 
position he was, nor whether the main Athenian fleet might 
not be near upon him. Accordingly they acted on these 
previous orders, holding themselves in reserve in their station at 
Abydos, until daylight should arrive, and they should be better 
informed. They thus neglected the Athenian Hellespontine 
squadron in its escape from Sestos to Elteits. 1 

1 Thucyd. viii. 102 . Ot Sc 'AlhjvaToi iv tf 2wTip, . ... as avToiso'ire 
'ppvicTu'pol iainuuvov, Kal ^aOdvovro ra nrvph O-atipvnis iroXXct iv rji TroApufa 
ipavcvra, tyvaaav Sti conrkeovatv oi TleAo~avirl](Ttoi. Kal 1 -ijs abrris Tairiji 
vvktSs as clgov rix ov $> bnroplgavTSS Tfj Xe pcrovijcrip, nraphrAeov in r* 'EAaiavr- 
ros, fSovAipevot imrAtvaat is riiv tbpvxaplav ras rav nroAtplav vavs. Kal 
raj /ilv iv ’AffvBip i/exalte Ka vavs HAaBov, nr p oeipv)fidvn)s <pv- 
Aa.Kijs nr$ tpiAltp inrintAtp, anras avrav ivaxas i(ovcnv, 1)v iie- 
nrAlaai' ras 8 e /icra rob MivSdpov dua tip KOnSivrts, &c. 

Here, again, we have a difficult text, which has much perplexed the com¬ 
mentators, and which I venture to translate (as it stands in my text) differ¬ 
ently from all of them. The words — irposipjjpAi)* tpvAannjs <r$ ipiAiip 
intnrArp, Siras abrav avarcws i(ov<riv, 1 )v iicnrAtari —are explained by the Scho¬ 
liast to mean—“ Although watch had been enjoined to them (t.e. to the 
Peloponnesian guard-squadron at Abydos) by the friendlv approaching fleet 
(of Mindarus), that they should keep strict guard on the Athenians at Sestos, 
in case the latter should sail out.” 

Dr. Arnold, Goller, Poppo, and M. Didot, all accept this construction, 
though all agree that it is most harsh and confused. The former says, 
“ This again is most strangely intended to mean, nrpoeipp/iivov abrols bnrb 
rwv incincAtivr uv <j> lAav QvAdrrtw robs nroAtplovs.” 

To construe T$ tpiAltp MnrAip as equivalent to brhrav 1 -mnrAelvrav rplAav, 
is certainly such a harshness as we ought to be very glad to escape. And 
the construction of the Scholiast involves another liberty which I cannot but 
consider as objectionable. He supplies, in his paraphrase, the word k air 01 
—although —from his own imagination. There is no indication of although, 
either express or implied, in the text of Thucydides; and it appears to me 
hazardous to assume into the meaning so decisive a particle without any' 
authority. The genitive absolute, when, annexed to the main predication 
affirmed in the verb, usually denotes something naturally connected with it 
in the way of cause, concomitancy, explanation, or modification—not some¬ 
thing opposed to it, requiring to be prefaced by an although ; if this latter 
he intended, then the word although is expressed, not left to be understood. 
After Thucydides has told us that the Athenians at Sestos escaped their 
opposite enemies at Ahydos—when he next goes on to add something 
under the genitive absolute, we expect that it should be a new fact which 
explains why or how they escaped: but if the new fact which he tells us, 
far from explaining the escape, renders it more extraordinary (such as, that 
the Peloponnesians had received strict orders to watch them), he would 
surely prepare the reader for this new fact by an express particle such as 
although or notwithstanding , “ The Athenians escaped, although the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians had received the strictest orders to watch them and block them 
up,” As nothing equivalent to, or implying, the adversative particle 
although is to be found in the Greek words, so I infer, as a high proba¬ 
bility, that it is not to he sought in the meaning. 
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On arriving about daylight near the southern point of the 
Chersonese, these Athenians were descried by the fleet of 

Differing from the commentators, I think that these words —vpootpijfrriis 
<pv\aK ?]5 Tip cpi&'.v ImirAtp, ovus airav hvanus s^outuy, Ijr hcirXemoi—do 
assign the reason for the fact which had been immediately before announced, 
and which was really extraordinary ; viz. that the Athenian squadron was 
allowed to pass by Abydos, and escape from Sestos to Elscfls. That reason 
was, that the Peloponnesian guard-squadron had before received special 
orders from Mindarus, to concentrate its attention and watchfulness upon his 
approaching squadron ; hence it arose that they left the Athenians at Sestos 
unnoticed. 

The words rip <pt\(tp MirAtp are equivalent to r$ rmv ip(Xay hriirXtp, 
and the pronoun avruv, which immediately follows, refers to <plXmv [the 
approaching Jiect of Mindarus ), not to the Athenians at Sestos, as the 
Scholiast and the commentators construe it. This mistake about the 
reference of avruv seems to me to have put them all wrong. 

That rtp tptXiip IrlvXip must be construed as equivalent to r<j> rue tp (Xuy 
MnXtp is certain : but it is not equivalent to virb riiv imrXobvrmv iplxur — 
nor is it possible to construe the words os the Scholiast would understand 
them—“ orders had been previously given by the approach (or arrival) of 
their friends whereby we should turn S MvXovs into an acting and 
commanding personality. The “ approach of their friends ” is an event— 
which may properly be said “to nave produced an effect”—but which 
cannot be said “ to have given previous orders.” It appears to me that rtf 
tjnXltp l-nfax? is the dative case governed by <pvXtucr)s —“ a look-out for the 
arrival of tkc Peloponnesians ” having been enjoined (upon these guard- 
ships at Abydos)—“ They had been ordered to watch for the approaching 
voyage of their friends." The English preposition for expresses here 
exactly the sense of the Greek dative—that is, the object, purpose, or persons 
whose benefit is referred to. 

The words immediately succeeding —Urus atrruv (rmv tplXmv) hvanSs 
'i(oviriy, V bcrXiatn —are an expansion of consequences intended to follow 
from —pvXaicris -rip tptXitp inlirXip. “ They shall watch for the approach of 
the main fleet, in order that they may devote special and paramount regard to 
its safety, in case it makes a start.” For the phrase avaKus tycty, compare 
Herodot. i. 24; viii. 109. Plutarch, Theseus, c. 33, hr an 8 s, QvXajenn&s, 
irpovoiyrinas, Im/seXas —the notes of Arnold and Goller here j and 
KUhner, Gr. Gr. sect. 533, ivanus fx 61 *' rtvbs for trtpteXiiaSai. The 
words ivtucus Igtiv express the anxious and special vigilance which the 
Peloponnesian squadron at Abydos was directed to keep for the arrival of 
Mindarus and his fleet, which was a matter of doubt and danger: but they 
would not be properly applicable to the duty of that sauadron as respects 
the opposite Athenian squadron at Sestos, which was hardly of superior force 
to themselves, and was besides an avowed enemy, in sight of their own port. 

Lastly, the words l)* i taXimai refer to Mindarus and hi < fleet about (0 start 
from Chios, as their subject— not to the Athenians at Sestos. 

The whole sentence would stand thus, if we dismiss the peculiarities of 
Thucydides and express the meaning in common Greek—Kol vir fry ty 
‘AfliStp kxKalSiKa yavs (’ASijvaTot) HxaBoV rpotlprrro yip (tmivais rats rawly) 
<pvXiotseiv rbv MtrXoav rmv tplxuv, Irms air my (ray tpiXay) bytucms 
e£avoir, t)r imXimoi. The verb tpoXircrety here (and of course the 
abstract substantive tpvXafr which represents it) signifies to watch for or 
wail for s like Thucyd. ii. 3, pu\<i(amt frt vbsra, (cal afrrfc fb rsplopSpov ; 
also viii. 41, ItpiXacrce. 
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Mindarus which had come the night before to the opposite 
stations of Sigeium and Rhceteium. The latter immediately 
gave chase: but the Athenians, now in the wide sea, contrived 
to escape most of them to Imbros—not without the loss 
however of four triremes, one even captured with all the crew 
on board, near the temple of Protesilaus at Elrefls : the crews 
of the other three escaped ashore. Mindarus was now joined 
by the squadron from Abydos, and their united force (eighty- 
six triremes strong) was employed for one day in trying to 
storm Eltehs. Failing in this enterprise, the fleet retired to 
Abydos. Before all could arrive there, Thrasyllus with his 
fleet arrived in haste from Eresus, much disappointed that his 
scouts had been eluded and all his calculations baffled. Two 

If we construe the words in this way, they will appear in perfect 
harmony with the general scheme and purpose of Mindarus. That admiral 
is bent upon carrying his fleet to the Hellespont, but to avoid an action 
with Thrasyllus in doing so. This is difficult to accomplish, and can only 
be done by great secrecy of proceeding, as well as ty an unusual route. 
He sends orders beforehand from Chios (perhaps even from Miletus, before 
he quitted that place) to the Peloponnesian squadron guarding the Helles¬ 
pont at Abydos. He contemplates the possible case that Thrasyllus may 
detect his plan, intercept him on the passage, and perhaps block him up or 
compel him to fight in some roadstead or bay on the coast opposite Lesbos, 
or on the Troad (which would indeed have come to pass, had he been seen 
by a single hostile fishing-boat in rounding the island of Chios). Now the 
orders sent forward, direct the Peloponnesian squadron at Abydos what 
they are to do in this contingency ; since without such orders, the captain 
of the squadron would not nave known what to do, assuming Mindarus to 
he intercepted by Thrasyllus—whether to remain on guard at the Helles¬ 
pont, which was his special duty j or to leave the Hellespont unguarded, 
keep his attention concentrated on Mindarus, and come forth to help him. 
“ Let your first thought be to ensure the safe arrival of the main fleet at 
the Hellespont, and to come out and render help to it, if it be attacked in 
its route; even though it be necessary for that purpose to leave the Helles¬ 
pont for a time unguarded.” Mindarus could not tell beforehand the exact 
moment when he would start from Chios—nor was it indeed absolutely 
certain that he would start at all, if the enemy were watching him : his 
orders were therefore sent, tonditional upon bis being able to get off (fix 
i). But he was lucky enough, by the well-laid plan of his 
voyage, to get to the Hellespont without encountering an enemy. The 
Peloponnesian squadron at Abydos, however, having received his special 
orders—when the fire-signals acquainted them that he was approaching, 
thought only of keeping themselves in reserve to lend him assistance if he 
needed it, and neglected the Athenians opposite. As it was night, pro¬ 
bably the best thing which they could do, was to wait in Abydos for day¬ 
light, until they could learn particulars of his position, and how or where 
they could render aid. 

We thus see both the general purpose of Mindarus, and in what manner 
the orders which he had transmitted to the Peloponnesian squadron at 
Abydos, brought about indirectly the escape of the Athenian squadron 
without interruption from Sestos. 
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Peloponnesian triremes, which had been more adventurous than 
the rest in pursuing the Athenians, fell into his hands. He 
awaited at Elaefis the return of the fugitive Athenian squadron 
from Imbros, and then began to prepare his triremes, seventy- 
six in number, for a general action. 

After five days of such preparation, his fleet was brought to 
battle, sailing northwards towards Sestos up the Hellespont, 
by single ships ahead, along the coast of the Chersonese, or on 
the European side. The left or most advanced squadron 
under Thrasyllus, stretched even beyond the headland called 
Kynossenia, or the Dog’s Tomb, ennobled by the legend and 
the chapel of the Trojan queen Hecuba: it was thus nearly 
opposite Abydos, while the right squadron under Thrasybulus 
was not very far from the southern mouth of the strait, nearly 
opposite Dardanus. Mindarus on his side brought into action 
eighty-six triremes (ten more than Thrasyllus in total number), 
extending from Abydos to Dardanus on the Asiatic shore; the 
Syracusans under Hermokratfis being on the right, opposed 
to Thrasyllus, while Mindarus with the Peloponnesian 
ships was on the left opposed to Thrasybulus. The epibatre 
or maritime hoplites on board the ships of Mindarus are 
said to have been superior to the Athenians, but the latter 
had the advantage in skilful pilots and nautical manoeuv¬ 
ring : nevertheless the description of the battle tells us 
how much Athenian manoeuvring had fallen off since the 
glories of Phormion at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war; nor would that eminent seaman have selected for 
the scene of a naval battle the narrow waters of the Helles¬ 
pont. Mindarus took the aggressive, advancing to attack near 
the European shore, and trying to outflank his opponents on 
both sides, as well as to drive them up against the land. 
Thrasyllus on one wing, and Thrasybulus on the other, by 
rapid movements, extended themselves so as to frustrate this 
attempt to outflank them; but in so doing, they stripped and 
weakened the centre, which was even deprived of the sight of 
the left wing by means of the projecting headland of Kyuos- 
sfema. Thus unsupported, the centre was vigorously attacked 
and roughly handled by the middle division of Mindarus. Its 
ships were driven up against the land, and the assailants even 
disembarked to push their victory against the men ashore. But 
this partial success threw the central Peloponnesian division 
itself into disorder, while Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus carried 
on a conflict at first equal, and presently victorious, against the 
ships on the right and left of the enemy. Having driven back 
vor vm u 
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both these two divisions, they easily chased away the disordered 
ships of the centre, so that the whole Peloponnesian fleet was 
put to flight, and found shelter first in the river Meidius, next 
in Abydos. The narrow breadth of the Hellespont forbade 
either long pursuit or numerous captures. Nevertheless eight 
Chian ships, five Corinthians, two Ambrakian and as many 
Boeotian, and from Sparta, Syracuse, Pellene and Leukas, one 
each—fell into the hands of the Athenian admirals; who how¬ 
ever on their own side lost fifteen ships. They erected a trophy 
on the headland of Kynossema, near the tomb or chapel of 
Hecuba; not omitting the usual duties of burying their own 
dead, and giving up those of the enemy under the customary 
request for truce. 1 

A victory so incomplete and indecisive would have been little 
valued by the Athenians, in the times preceding the Sicilian 
expedition. But since that overwhelming disaster, followed by 
so many other misfortunes, and last of all, by the defeat of 
Thymocharis with the revolt of Euboea—their spirit had been 
so sadly lowered, that the trireme which brought the news of 
the battle of Kynossema, seemingly towards the end of August 
4i i b.c., was welcomed with the utmost delight and triumph. 
They began to feel as if the ebb-tide had reached its lowest 
point, and had begun to turn in their favour, holding out some 
hopes of ultimate success in the war. Another piece of good 
fortune soon happened to strengthen this belief. Mindarus 
was compelled to reinforce himself at the Hellespont by sending 
Hippokrates and Epikles to bring the fleet of fifty triremes now 
acting at Euboea. 2 This was in itself an important relief to 
Athens, by withdrawing an annoying enemy near home. But 
it was still further enhanced by the subsequent misfortunes of 
the fleet, which in passing round the headland of Mount Athos 
to get to Asia, was overtaken by a terrific storm and nearly 
destroyed, with great loss of life among the crews; so that a 
remnant only under Hippokrates survived to join Mindarus.® 

1 Tbucyd. viii. 105, 106 ; Diodor. xiii. 39, 40. 

The general account which Diodorus gives of this battle, is, even in its 
most essential features, not reconcileabie with Thucydidds. It is vain to 
try to blend them. I have been able to borrow from Diodorus hardly any¬ 
thing except his statement of the superiority of the Athenian pilots, and the 
Peloponnesian epibatre. He states that twenty-five fresh ships arrived to 
join the Athenians in the middle of the battle, and determined the victory 
in their favour : this circumstance is evidently borrowed from the subse¬ 
quent conflict a few months afterwards. 

We owe to him, however, the mention of the chapel or tomb of Hecuba 
on the headland of Kynossfima. a Thucyd. viii, 107 ; Diodor. xiii. 41. 

* Diodor. xiii. 41. It is probable that this fleet was in treat part 
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But though Athens was thus exempted from all l'ear of 
aggression on the side of Eubrea, the consequences of this 
departure of the fleet were such as to demonstrate how irrepar¬ 
ably the island itself had passed out of her supremacy. The 
inhabitants of Chalkis and the other cities, now left without 
foreign defence against her, employed themselves jointly with the 
Boeotians, whose interest in the case was even stronger than their 
own, in divesting Eubcea of its insular character, by construct¬ 
ing a mole or bridge across the Euripus, the narrowest portion 
of the Eubcean strait, where Chalkis was divided from Bceotia. 
From each coast a mole was thrown out, each mole guarded at 
the extremity by a tower, and leaving only an intermediate 
Opening, broad enough for a single vessel to pass through, 
covered by a wooden bridge. It was in vain that the Athenian 
Theramenes, with thirty triremes, presented himself to obstruct 
the progress of the undertaking. The Eubceans and Boeotians 
both prosecuted it in such numbers, and with so much zeal, 
that it was speedily brought to completion. Euboea, so lately 
the most important island attached to Athens, is from hence¬ 
forward a portion of the mainland, altogether independent of 
her, even though it should please fortune to re-establish her 
maritime power. 1 

Boeotian ; and twelve seamen who escaped from the wreck commemorated 
their rescue by an inscription in the temple of AthenS at Korfmeia ; which 
inscription was Tead and copied by Ephorus. By an exaggerated and over¬ 
literal confidence in the words of It, Diodorus is led to affirm that these 
twelve men were the only persons saved, and that every other person per¬ 
ished. But we know perfectly that HippokratSs himself survived, and that 
he was alive at the subsequent battle of Kvzikus (Xenoph. Hellen. i. I, 23). 

Respecting the danger of sailing round the promontory of Athos, the 
reader is referred to a former chapter of this work, wherein the ship-canal, 
cut across the Isthmus by order of Xerxes, is described; together with an 
instructive citation from Colonel Leake’s Travels. See vol. v. ch. xxxviii. 
of this History. 

1 Diodor. xiii. 47. He places this event a year later, but I agree with 
Sievers in conceiving it as following with little delay on the withdrawal of 
the protecting fleet (Sievers, Comment, in Xenoph. Hellen. p. 9; not. p. 66 ). 

See Colonel Leake’s Travels in Northern Greece, for a description of ■ 
the Euripus, and the adjoining ground, with a plan, voL ii. ch. xiv. 
p. 259-265. 

I cannot make out from Colonel Leake what is the exact breadth of the 
channel. Strabo talks in his time of a bridge reaching 200 feet (x. p. 400). 
But there must, have been material alterations made by the inhabitants of 
Chalkis during the time of Alexander the Great (Strabo, x. p. 447). The 
bridge here described by Diodorus, covering an open space broad enough 
for one ship, could scarcely have been more than 20 feet broad; for it was 
not at all designed to render the passage easy. The ancient ships could all 
lower their masts, I cannot but think that Colonel Leake (p, 259} must 
have read in Diodorus xiii. 47 —oh in place of 6 . 
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The battle of Kynossema produced no very important con¬ 
sequences, except that of encouragement to the Athenians. 
Even just after the action, Kyzikus revolted from them, and on 
the fourth day after it, the Athenian fleet, hastily refitted at 
Sestos, sailed to that place to retake it. It was unfortified, so 
that they succeeded with little difficulty, and imposed upon it a 
contribution : moreover in the voyage thither, they gained an 
additional advantage by capturing, off the southern coast of 
the Propontis, those eight Peloponnesian triremes which had 
accomplished, a little while before, the revolt of Byzantium. 
But on the other hand, as soon as the Athenian fleet had left 
Sestos, Mindarus sailed from his station at Abydos to Elcefis, 
and recovered all the triremes captured from him at Kynossema, 
which the Athenians had there deposited ; except some of them 
which were so much damaged that the inhabitants of Elsefis 
set them on fire. 1 

But that which now began to constitute a far more important 
element of the war, was, the difference of character between 
Tissapherngs and Phamabazus, and the transfer of the 
Peloponnesian fleet from the satrapy of the former to that of 
the latter. Tissaphern£s, while furnishing neither aid nor pay to 
the Peloponnesians, had by his treacherous promises and bribes 
enervated all their proceedings for the last year, with the 
deliberate view of wasting both the belligerent parties. Phar- 
nabazus was a brave and earnest man, who set himself to assist 
them strenuously, by men as well as by money, and who laboured 
hard to put down the Athenian power; as we shall find him 
labouring equally hard, eighteen years afterwards, to bring 
about its partial renovation. From this time forward, Persian 
aid becomes a reality in the Grecian war; and in the main— 
first through the hands of Phamabazus, next through those of 
the younger Cyrus—the determining reality. For we shall find 
that while the Peloponnesians are for the most part well paid, 
out of the Persian treasury—the Athenians, destitute of any 
such resource, are compelled to rely on the contributions which 
they can levy here and there, without established or accepted 
right; and to interrupt for this purpose even the most promis¬ 
ing career of success. Twenty-six years after this, at a time 
when Sparta had lost her Persian allies, the Lacedemonian 
Teleutias tried to appease the mutiny of his unpaid seamen, by 
telling them how much nobler it was to extort pay from the 
enemy by means of their own swords, than to obtain it by 


1 Thucyd. viii. 107. 
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truckling to the foreigner j 1 and probably the Athenian generals, 
during these previous years of struggle, tried similar appeals to 
the generosity of their soldiers. But it is not the less certain, 
that the new constant paymaster now introduced gave fearful 
odds to the Spartan cause. 

The good pay and hearty co-operation which the Pelopon¬ 
nesians now enjoyed from Pharnabazus, only made them the 
more indignant at the previous deceit of Tissaphemes. Under 
the influence of this sentiment, they readily lent aid to the 
inhabitants of Antandrus in expelling his general Arsakes with 
the Persian garrison. Arsakes had recently committed an act 
of murderous perfidy, under the influence of some unexplained 
pique, against the Delians established at Adramyttium : he had 
summoned their principal citizens to take part as allies in an 
expedition, and had caused them all to be surrounded, shot 


down, and massacred during the morning meal. Such an act 
was more than sufficient to excite hatred and alarm among the 
neighbouring Antandrians, who invited from Abydos, across 
the mountain range of Ida, a body of Peloponnesian hoplites; 
by whose aid Antandrus was liberated from the Persians.- 
In Miletus as well as in Knidus, Tissaphemes had already 
experienced the like humiliation: 8 Lichas was no longer alive 
to back his pretensions: nor do we hear that he obtained any 


result from the complaints of his envoy Gaulites at Sparta. 
Under these circumstances he began to fear that he had incurred 
a weight of enmity which might prove seriously mischievous, 
and he was not without jealousy of the popularity and possible 
success of Pharnabazus. The delusion respecting the Phenician 
fleet, now that Mindarus had openly broken with him and 
quitted Miletus, was no longer available to any useful purpose. 
Accordingly he dismissed the Phenician fleet to their own 
homes, pretending to have received tidings that the Phenician 
towns were endangered by sudden attacks from Arabia and 
Egypt; * while he himself quitted Aspendus to revisit Ionia, as 


well as to go forward to the Hellespont for the purpose of renew¬ 
ing personal intercourse with the dissatisfied Peloponnesians, 


1 Xcnoph. Hellen. v. i, 17. Compare a like explanation, under nobler 
circumstances, from the Spartan Kallikratidas, Xenoph. Hellen. «. 6, 7; 
Plutarch, Lysander, c. 6. 

• Thucyd. viii. 108 •, Diodor. xiii, 4 2. 

’ Thucyd. viii. 109. 

* Diodor. xiii. 46. This is the statement of Diodorus, and seems pro¬ 
bable enough 3 though he makes a strange confusion in the Persian affairs 
of this year, leaving out the name of Tissaphemes, and jumbling the acts 
of Tissaphemes with the name of Pharnabazus. 
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He wished, while trying again to excuse his own treachery 
about the Phenician fleet, at the same time to protest against 
their recent proceedings at Antandrus; or, at the least, to 
obtain some guarantee against repetition of such hostility. 
His visit to Ionia, however, seems to have occupied some time, 
and he tried to conciliate the Ionic Greeks by a splendid 
sacrifice to Artemis at Ephesus. 1 Having quitted Aspendus 
(as far as we can make out) about the beginning of August 
(411 b.c.), he did not reach the Hellespont until the month of 
November. 3 

As soon as the Phenician fleet had disappeared, Alkibiades 
returned with his thirteen triremes from Phaselis to Samos. 
He too, like Tissaphernds, made the proceeding subservient 
to deceit of his own. He took credit with his countrymen for 

1 Thucyd. viii. 109. It is at this point that we have to part company 
with the historian Thucydidis, whose work not only closes without reach¬ 
ing any definite epoch or limit, but even breaks off (as we possses it) in the 
middle of a sentence. 

The full extent of this irreparable loss can hardly be conceived, except 
by those who have been called upon to study his work with the profound 
and minute attention required from an historian of Greece. To pass from 
Thucydides to the Hellenica of Xenophon, is a descent truly mournful s 
and yet, when we look at Grecian history as a whole, we have great reason 
to rejoice that even so inferior a work as the latter has reached us. The 
historical purposes and conceptions of Thucydides, as set forth by himself 
in his preface, are exalted and philosophical to a degree altogether wonder¬ 
ful, when we consider that he had no pre-existing models before him from 
which to derive them. And the eight books of his work (in spite of the 
unfinished condition of the last) are not unworthy of these large promises, 
either in spirit or in execution. Even the peculiarity, the condensation, 
and. the harshness, of his style, though it sometimes hides from us his full 
meaning, has the general effect of lending great additional force and of 
impressing his thoughts much more deeply upon every attentive reader. 

During the course of my previous volumes, I have bad frequent occasion 
to notice the criticisms of Dr. Arnold in his edition of Thucydides; most 
generally on points where I dissented from him. I have done this, partly 
because I beheve that Dr. Arnold’s edition is in most frequent use among 
English readers of Thucydides—partly because of the high esteem which I 
entertain for the liberal spirit, the erudition, and the judgement, which per¬ 
vade his criticisms generally throughout the book. Dr. Arnold deserves, 
especially, the high commendation, not often to be bestowed even upon 
learned and exact commentators, of conceiving and appreciating antiquity 
as a living whole, and not merely as an aggregate of words and abstractions. 
His criticisms are continually adopted by Goller in the second edition of 
his Thucydides, and to a great degree also by Poppo. Desiring, as I do 
sincerely, that his edition may long maintain its pre-eminence among 
English students of Thucydides, I have thought it my duty at the same 
time to indicate many of the points on winch his remarks either advance or 
imply views of Grecian history different from my own. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. i, 9. 
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having enlisted the goodwill of the satrap more strongly than 
ever in the cause of Athens, and for having induced him to 
abandon his intention of bringing up the Phenician fleet. 1 At 
this time Dorieus was at Rhodes with thirteen triremes, having 
been despatched by Mindarus (before his departure from 
Miletus) in order to stifle the growth of a philo-Athenian party 
in the island. Perhaps the presence of this force may have 
threatened the Athenian interest in Kos and Halikarnassus; 
for we now find Alkibiades going to these places from Samos, 
with nine fresh triremes in addition to his own thirteen. 
Having erected fortifications at the town of Kos, he planted in 
it an Athenian officer and garrison. From Halikarnassus he 
levied large contributions; upon what pretence, or whether 
from simple want of money, we do not know. It was towards 
the middle of September that he returned to Samos,- 

At the Hellespont, Mindarus had been reinforced after the 
battle of KynossSma by the squadron from Euboea; at least 
by that portion of it which had escaped the storm off Mount 
Athos. The departure of the Peloponnesian fleet from Eubcea 
enabled the Athenians also to send a few more ships to their 
fleet at Sestos. Thus ranged on the opposite sides of the 
strait, the two fleets came to a second action, wherein the 
Peloponnesians, under Agesandridas, had the advantage; yet 
with little fruit. It was about the month of October, seemingly, 
that Dorieus with his fourteen triremes came from Rhodes to 
rejoin Mindarus at the Hellespont. He had hoped probably 
to get up the strait to Abydos during the night, but he was 
caught by daylight a little way from the entrance, near Rhoe- 
teium; and the Athenian scouts instantly gave signal of his 
approach. Twenty Athenian triremes were despatched to 
attack him: upon which Dorieus fled, and sought safety by 
hauling his vessels ashore in the receding bay near Dardanus. 
The Athenian squadron here attacked him, but were repulsed 
and forced to sail back to Madytus. Mindarus was himself a 
spectator of this scene, from a distance; being engaged in 
sacrificing to Athene on the venerated hill of Ilium. He 
immediately hastened to Abydos, where he fitted out his whole 
fleet'of 84 triremes; Pharnabanus co-operating on the shore 
with his land-force. Having rescued the ships of Dorieus, his 

1 Thucyd. viii. 108. Diodorus (xiii. 38) talks of this influence of Alki- 
biades over the satrap as if it were real. Plutarch (Alkibiad. c. 26) speaks 
in more qualified language. 

3 Thucyd. viii 108. irpbs rb utriitapor. Haackand Sievers fsee Sie* 
vers, Comment, ad Xenoph, Hellen. p. 103) construe this as indicating the 
middle of August, which I think too early in the year. 
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next care was, to resist the entire Athenian fleet, which presently 
came to attack him under Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus. An 
obstinate naval combat took place between the two fleets, 
which lasted nearly the whole day with doubtful issue: at 
length, towards the evening, 20 fresh triremes were seen 
approaching. They proved to be the squadron of Alkibiades 
sailing from Samos: having probably heard of the re-junction 
cf the squadron of Dorieus with the main Peloponnesian fleet, 
he had come with his own counterbalancing reinforcement. 1 
As soon as his purple flag or signal was ascertained, the 
Athenian fleet became animated with redoubled spirit. The 
new-comers aided them in pressing the action so vigorously, 
that the Peloponnesian fleet was driven back to Abydos, and 
there run ashore. Here the Athenians still followed up their 
success, and endeavoured to tow them all off. But the Persian 
land-force protected them, and Pharnabazus himself was seen 
foremost in the combat; even pushing into the water in person, 
as far as his horse could stand. The main Peloponnesian fleet 
was thus preserved: yet the Athenians retired with an important 
victory, carrying off thirty triremes as prizes, and retaking those 
which they had themselves lost in the two preceding actions* 
Mindarus kept his defeated fleet unemployed at Abydos 
during the winter, sending to Peloponnesus as well as among 
his allies to solicit reinforcements: in the mean time, he en¬ 
gaged jointly with Pharnabazus in operations by land against 
various Athenian allies on the continent. The Athenian 
admirals, on their side, instead of keeping their fleet united to 
prosecute the victory, were compelled to disperse a large 
portion of it in flying squadrons for collecting money, retaining 
only forty sail at Sestos; while Thrasyllus in person went to 
Athens to proclaim the victory and ask for reinforcements. 
Pursuant to this request, thirty triremes were sent out under 
Therameues; who first endeavoured without success to impede 
the construction of the bridge between Euboea and Bceotia, 
and next sailed on a voyage among the islands for the purpose 
of collecting money. He acquired considerable plunder by 
descents upon hostile territory, and also extorted money from 
various parties, either contemplating or supposed to contemplate 
revolt, among the dependencies of Athens. At Paros, where 
the oligarchy established by Peisander in the conspiracy of the 


1 Diodorus (xiii. 46} and Plutarch (Alkib. c. 27) speak of his coming 
to the Hellespont by accident—word r&xw —which is certainly very 
improbable. 1 

* Xenoph. Helium i. i, 6, f. 
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Four Hundred still subsisted, Theramenes deposed and fined 
the men who had exercised it—establishing a democracy in 
their room. From hence he passed to Macedonia, to the 
assistance and probably into the temporary pay, of Archelaus 
king of Macedonia, whom he aided for some time in the siege 
of Pydna; blocking up the town by sea while the Macedonians 
besieged it by land. The blockade having lasted the whole 
winter, Theramenes was summoned away, before its capture, 
to join the main Athenian fleet in Thrace: Archelaus however 
took Pydna not long afterwards, and transported the town with 
its residents from the sea-board to a distance more than two 
miles inland. 1 We trace in all these proceedings the evidence 
of that terrible want of money which now drove the Athenians 
to injustice, extortion, and interference with their allies, such 
as they had never committed during the earlier years of the war. 

It is at this period that we find mention made of a fresh 
intestine commotion in Korkyra, less stained however with 
savage enormities than that recounted in the seventh year of 
the war. It appears that the oligarchical party in the island, 
which bad been for the moment nearly destroyed at that period, 
had since gained strength, and was encouraged by the mis¬ 
fortunes of Athens to lay plans for putting the island into the 
hands of the Lacedaemonians. The democratical leaders, 
apprised of this conspiracy, sent to Naupaktus for the Athenian 
admiral Konon. He came with a detachment of 600 Mes- 
senians, by the aid of Whom they seized the oligarchical 
conspirators in the market-place, putting a few to death, and 
banishing more than a thousand. The extent of their alarm 
is attested by the fact, that they liberated the slaves and con¬ 
ferred the right of citizenship upon the foreigners. The exiles, 
having retired to the opposite continent, came back shortly 
afterwards, and were admitted, by the connivance of a party 
within, into the market-place. A serious combat took place 
within the walls, which was at last made up by a compromise 
and by the restoration of the exiles. 2 We know nothing about 

1 Diodor. xiii. 47, 49. 

® Diodor. xiii. 48. Sievers (Commentat. ad Xenoph. Hellen. p. 13; 
and p. 65, not. 58) controverts tie reality of these tumults in Korkyra, here 
mentioned by Diodorus, but not mentioned in the Hellenika of Xenophon, 
and contradicted, as he thinks, by the negative inference derivable from 
Thucyd. iv. 48—8<r« ye leari riv riKtiiov rivit. But it appears to me 
that F. W. Ullrich (BeitrSge zui ErklSrung des Thukydides, p. 95-99) has 
properly explained this phrase of Thucydides, as meaning, in the place here 
cited, the first ten years of the Peloponnesian war, between the surprise of 
Plater and the peace of Nikias. 
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the particulars of this compromise, but it seems to have been 
wisely drawn up and faithfully observed; for we hear nothing 
about Korkyra until about thirty-five years after this period, 
and the island is then presented to us as in the highest perfec¬ 
tion of cultivation and prosperity. 1 Doubtless the emancipation 
of slaves, and the admission of so many new’ foreigners to the 
citizenship, contributed to this result. 

Meanwhile Tissaphernes, having completed his measures in 
Ionia, arrived at the Hellespont not long after the battle of 
Abydos—seemingly about November 411 b.c. He was anxious 
to retain some credit with the Peloponnesians, for which an 
opportunity soon presented itself. Alkibiades, then in com¬ 
mand of the Athenian fleet at Sestos, came to visit him in all 
the pride of victory, bringing the customary presents; but the 
satrap seized his person and sent him away to Sardis as a prisoner 
in custody, affirming that he had the Great King’s express 
orders for carrying on war with the Athenians. 3 Here was an 
end of all the delusions of Alkibiades, respecting pretended 
power of influencing the Persian counsels. Yet these delusions 
had already served his purpose by procuring for him a renewed 
position in the Athenian camp, which his own military energy 
enabled him to sustain and justify. 

Towards the middle of this winter the superiority of the fleet 
of Mindarus at Abydos, over the Athenian fleet at Sestos, had 
become so great (partly, as it would appear, through reinforce¬ 
ments obtained by the former—partly through the dispersion 
of the latter into flying squadrons from want of pay) that the 
Athenians no longer dared to maintain their position in the 
Hellespont They sailed round the southern point of the 
Chersonese, and took station at Kardia on the western side of 
the isthmus of that Peninsula. Here, about the commence¬ 
ment of spring, they were rejoined by Alkibiadfis; who had 
found means to escape from Sardis, (along with Mantitheus, 
another Athenian prisoner,) first to Klazomenas, and next to 
Lesbos, where he collected a small squadron of five triremes. 
The dispersed squadrons of the Athenian fleet being now all 
summoned to concentrate, Theramenes came to Kardia from 
Macedonia, and Thrasybulus from Thasos ; whereby the 
Athenian fleet was rendered superior in number to that of 
Mindarus. News was brought that the latter had moved with 

I see no reason to rail in question the troth of these disturbances in 
Korkyra. here alluded to by Diodorus. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 2, 25. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. i, 95 Plutarch, Alkibiades, c. 27, 
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his fleet from the Hellespont to Kyzikus, and was now engaged 
in the siege of that place, jointly with Pharnabazus and the 
Persian land-force. 

His vigorous attacks had in fact already carried the place, 
when the Athenian admirals resolved to attack him there, and 
contrived to do it by surprise. Having passed first from 
Kardia to Elseiis at the south of the Chersonese, they sailed 
up the Hellespont to Prokonnesus by night, so that their 
passage escaped the notice of the Peloponnesian guard-ships 
at Abydos. 1 2 

Resting at Prokonnesus one night, and seizing every boat on 
the island, in order that their movements might be kept secret, 
Alkibiades warned the assembled seamen that they must pre¬ 
pare for a sea-fight, a land-fight, and a wall-fight, all at once. 
“ We have no money (said he), while our enemies have plenty 
from the Great King.” Neither zeal in the men, nor con¬ 
trivance in the commanders, was wanting. A body of hoplites 
were landed on the mainland in the territory of Kyzikus, for 
the purpose of operating a diversion ; after which the fleet was 
distributed into three divisions under Alkibiades, Theramencs, 
and Thrasybulus. The former, advancing near to Kyzikus 
with his single division, challenged the fleet of Mindarus, and 
contrived to inveigle him by pretended flight to a distance 
from the harbour; while the other Athenian divisions, assisted 
by hazy and rainy weather, came up unexpectedly, cut off his 
retreat, and forced him to run his ships ashore on the neigh¬ 
bouring mainland. After a gallant and hard-fought battle, 
partly on shipboard, partly ashore—at one time unpromising 
to the Athenians, in spite of their superiority of number, but 
not very intelligible in its details, and differently conceived by 
our two authorities—both the Peloponnesian fleet by sea and 
the forces of Pharnabazus on land were completely defeated. 
Mindarus himself was slain; and the entire fleet, every single 
trireme, was captured, except the triremes of Syracuse, which 
were burnt by their own crews; while Kyzikus itself surrendered 
to the Athenians, and submitted to a large contribution, being 
spared from all other harm. The booty taken by the victors 
was abundant and valuable. The number of the triremes thus 
captured or destroyed is differently given j the lowest estimate 
states it at 60, the highest at 8o. a 

1 Diodor. xiii. 49. Diodorus especially notices this feet, which must 
obviously be correct. Without it, the surprise of Mindarus could not have 
been accomplished. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 14-20; Diodor. xiii. 50, 51. 
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This capital action, ably planned and bravely executed by 
AlkibiadC-s and his two colleagues (about April 410 n.c,), 
changed sensibly the relative position of the belligerents. The 
Peloponnesians had now no fleet of importance in Asia, though 
they probably still retained a small squadron at the station 
of Miletus; while the Athenian fleet was more powerful and 
menacing than ever. The dismay of the defeated army is 
forcibly portrayed in the laconic despatch sent by Hippokratfes 
(secretary of the late admiral Mindarus) to the Ephors at 
Sparta:—“ All honour and advantage are gone from us : 
Mindarus is slain : the men are starving: we are in straits what 
to do." 1 The Ephors doubtless heard the same deplorable 
tale from more than one witness ; for this particular despatch 
never reached them, having been intercepted and carried to 
Athens. So discouraging was the view which they entertained 
of the future, that a Lacedaemonian embassy with Endius at 
their head, came to Athens to propose peace; or rather 
perhaps Endius (ancient friend and guest of Alkibiadfis, who 
had already been at Athens as envoy before) was allowed to 
come thither now again to sound the temper of the city, in a 
sort of informal manner which admitted of being easily dis¬ 
avowed if nothing came of it. For it is remarkable that 
Xenophon makes no mention of this embassy: and his silence, 
though not sufficient to warrant us in questioning the reality 
of the event—which is stated by Diodorus, perhaps on the 
authority of Theopompus, and is noway improbable in itself— 
nevertheless leads me to doubt whether the Ephors themselves 
admitted that they had made or sanctioned the proposition. 
It is to be remembered, that Sparta, not to mention her obliga¬ 
tion to her confederates generally, was at this moment bound 
by special convention to Persia to conclude no separate peace 
with Athens. 

According to Diodorus, Endius, having been admitted to 
speak in the Athenian assembly, invited the Athenians to make 
peace with Sparta on the following terms:—That each party 
should stand just as they were: That the garrisons on both 
sides should be withdrawn: That prisoners should be exchanged, 
one Lacedaemonian against one Athenian. Endius insisted in 
his speech on the mutual mischief which each was doing to the 

The numerous discrepancies between Diodorus and Xenophon, in the 
events of these few years, are collected by Sievers, Coromentat. in Xenoph. 
Hellea. not. 62, pp. 6$, 66 seq, 

* Xenoph. IlcUua. i. 1, 23. na\i- Mrtapes hireeaoia,- *ttir&vri 

T&tSptr knpiant* vl xpi? ip%v. 

Plutarch, Alkib. c. aS, 
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other by prolonging the -war: but he contended that Athens 
■was by far the greater sufferer of the two, and had the deepest 
interest in accelerating peace. She had no money, while Sparta 
had the Great King as a paymaster: she was robbed of the 
produce of Attica by the garrison of Dekeleia, while Pelopon¬ 
nesus was undisturbed : all her power and influence depended 
upon superiority at sea, which Sparta could dispense with, 
and yet retain her pre-eminence. 1 

If we may believe Diodorus, all the most intelligent citizens 
in Athens recommended that this proposition should be ac¬ 
cepted. Only the demagogues, the disturbers, those who were 
accustomed to blow up the flames of war in order to obtain 
profit for themselves, opposed it. Especially the demagogue 
Kleophon, now enjoying great influence, enlarged upon the 
splendour of the recent victory, and upon the new chances of 
success now opening to them ] insomuch that the assembly 
ultimately rejected the proposition of Endius. 2 

It was easy for those who wrote after the battle of aEgospo- 
tamos and the capture of Athens, to be wise after the fact, and 
to repeat the stock denunciations against an insane people 
misled by a corrupt demagogue. But if, abstracting from our 
knowledge of the final close of the war, we look to the tenor 
of this proposition {even assuming it to have been formal and 
authorised) as well as the time at which it was made—we shall 
hesitate before we pronounce Kleophon to have been foolish, 
much less corrupt, for recommending its rejection. In refer 
ence to the charge of corrupt interest in the continuance ot 
war, I have already made some remarks about Kleon, tending 
to show that no such interest can fairly be ascribed to dema¬ 
gogues of that character. 3 They were essentially unwarlike men, 
and had quite as much chance personally of losing, as of gain¬ 
ing, by a state of war. Especially this is true respecting 
Kleophon during the last years of the war—since the financial 
posture of Athens was then so unprosperous, that all her avail¬ 
able means were exhausted to provide for ships and men, leav¬ 
ing little or no surplus for political peculators. The admirals, 
who paid the seamen by raising contributions abroad, might 
possibly enrich themselves, if so inclined; but the politicians 
at home had much less chance of such gains than they would 
have had in time of peace. Besides, even if Kleophon were 
ever so much a gainer by the continuance of war, yet assuming 
Athens to be ultimately crushed in the war, he was certain 

1 Diodor. xiii. <2. 2 Diodor, jciii. 53. 

8 See vol. vii. chap. liv. » 
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beforehand to be deprived, not only of all his gains and his 
po-ition, but of his life also. 

So much for the charge against him of corrupt interest. The 
question whether his advice was judicious, is not so easy to 
dispose of. Looking to the time when the proposition was 
matle. we must recollect that the Peloponnesian fleet in Asia 
had been ju n t annihilated, and that the brief epistle itself, from 
Hip} ink rates to the Ephors, divulging in so emphatic a manner 
the distress of his troops, was at this moment before the 
Athenian assembly. On the other hand, the despatches of the 
Athenian generals, announcing their victory, had excited a 
sentiment of universal triumph, manifested by public thanks¬ 
giving, at Athens. 1 We cannot doubt that Alkibiades and his 
colleagues promised a large career of coming success, perhaps 
the recovery of most part of the lost maritime empire. In this 
temper of the Athenian people and of their generals, justified 
as it was to a great degree by the reality, what is the proposi¬ 
tion which comes front Endius ? lVhat he proposes is, in 
reality, no concession at all. Both parties to stand in their 
actual position—to withdraw garrisons—-to restore prisoners. 
There was only one way in which Athens would have been a 
gainer by accepting these propositions. She would have with¬ 
drawn her garrison from 1’ylus—she would have been relieved 
from the garrison of Dekeleia: such an exchange would have 
been a considerable advantage to her. To this we must add 
the relief arising from simple cessation of war—doubtless real 
and important. 

Now the question is, whether a statesman like Perikl£s 
would have advised his countrymen to be satisfied with such a 
measure of concession, immediately after the great victory at 
Kyzikus, and the two smaller victories preceding it? I incline 
to believe that he would not. It would rather have appeared 
to him in the light of a diplomatic artifice calculated to paralyse 
Athens during the interval while her enemies were defenceless, 
and to gain time for them to build a new fleet. 2 Sparta could 
not pledge herself either for Persia, or for her Peloponnesian 
confederates: indeed past experience had shown that she 
could not do so with effect. By accepting the propositions, 
therefore, Athens would not really have obtained relief from the 

1 Diodor. xiii. 52. 

* Fhilochorus (ap. Schol. ad Euiip. Orest. 371) appears to have said 
that the Athenians rejected the proposition as insincerely meant— As/ce8w- 
inviav vf'a-favaapfruii x«p! ax»<rTij(rovrei of ’ABvvaToi oi irpcxr- 

imrro: compare also Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 722—rhilocbori Fragment 
117-118, ed. Didot. 
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entire burthen of war; but would merely have blunted the 
ardour and tied up the hands of her own troops, at a moment 
when they felt themselves in the full current of success. By 
the armament, most certainly—and by the generals, Alkibiades, 
Theramenes, and Thrasybulus—the acceptance of such terms 
at such a moment would have been regarded as a disgrace. It 
would have balked them of conquests ardently, and at that 
time not unreasonably, anticipated; conquests tending to re¬ 
store Athens to that eminence from which she had been so 
recently deposed. And it would have inflicted this mortifica¬ 
tion, not merely without compensating gain to her in any other 
shape, but with a fair probability of imposing upon all her 
citizens the necessity of redoubled efforts at no very distant 
future, when the moment favourable to her enemies should 
have arrived. 

If therefore, passing from the vague accusation, that it was 
the demagogue Kleophon who stood between Athens and the 
conclusion of peace, we examine what were the specific terms 
of peace which he induced his countrymen to reject—we shall 
find that he had very strong reasons, not to say preponderant 
reasons, for his advice. Whether he made any use of this 
proposition, in itself inadmissible, to try and invite the con¬ 
clusion of peace on more suitable and lasting terms, may well 
be doubted. Probably no such efforts would have succeeded, 
even if they had been made: yet a statesman like Perikles 
would have made the trial, in a conviction that Athens was 
carrying on the war at a disadvantage which must in the long 
run sink her. A mere opposition speaker like Kleophon, even 
when taking what was probably a right measure of the actual pro¬ 
position before him, did not look so far fonvard into the future. 

Meanwhile the Athenian fleet reigned alone in the Propontis 
and its two adjacent straits, the Bosphorus and the Hellespont; 
although the ardour and generosity of Phamabazus not only 
supplied maintenance and clothing to the distressed seamen of 
the vanquished fleet, but also encouraged the construction of 
fresh ships in the room of those captured. While he armed the 
seamen, gave them pay for two months, and distributed them 
as guards along the coast of the satrapy, he at the same time 
granted an unlimited supply of ship-timber from the abundant 
forests of Mount Ida, and assisted the officers in putting new 
triremes on the stocks at Antandrus; near to which (at a place 
called Aspaneus) the Idrean wood was chiefly exported. 1 

Having made these arrangements, he proceeded to lend aid 
1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. i, 24-26 ; Strabo, xiii p. 606. 
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at Chalkcdon, which the Athenians had already begun to attack. 
Their first operation after the victory had been to sail toPerinthus 
and Selymbru, both of which had before revolted from Athens: 
the former, intimidated by the recent events, admitted them 
and rejoined itself to Athens; the latter resisted such a requisi¬ 
tion, but ransomed itself from attack for the present by the 
payment of a pecuniary fine. Alkibiades then conducted them 
to' Chalkcdon, opposite to Byzantium on the southernmost 
Asiatic border of the Bosphorus. To be masters of these two 
straits, the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, was a point of first- 
rate moment to Athens: first, because it enabled her to secure 
the arrival of the corn-ships from the Euxine for her own con¬ 
sumption i next, because she had it in her power to impose a 
tithe or due upon all the trading ships passing through—not 
unlike the dues imposed by the Danes at the Sound even down 
to the present time. For the opposite reasons, of course the 
importance of the position was equally great to the enemies of 
Athens. Until the spring of the preceding year, Athens had 
been undisputed mistress of both the straits. But the revolt of 
Abydos in the Hellespont (about April 41 x b.c.) and that of 
Byzantium with Chalkcdon in the Bosphorus (about June 411 
B.&), had deprived her of this pre-eminence; and her supplies 
obtained during the last few months could only have come 
through during those intervals when her fleets there stationed had 
the preponderance, so as to give them convoy. Accordingly 
it is highly probable that her supplies of corn from the Euxine 
during the autumn of 411 b.c. had been comparatively restricted. 

Though Chalkddon itself, assisted by Pbamabazus, still held 
out against Athens, AlkibiadSs now took possession of Chry- 
sopolis, its unfortified seaport, on the eastern coast of the 
Bosphorus opposite Byzantium, This place he fortified, estab¬ 
lished in it a squadron with a permanent garrison, and erected 
it into a regular tithing port for levying toll on all vessels 
coming out of the Euxine. 1 The Athenians seem to have 

1 See Demosthen. de Corond, c. 71; and Xenopb. Hellen. i. 1, 22. «al 
SurTrevriptov nartnetuarav tv airrp {Xputrcrttihei), teal tV Se/cdryv 
yavro rav tic rev Ttdvrm rAolav; compare iv. 8, 27 ; and v. r, 28 ; also 
Diortur. xiii. 64. 

The expression tJjv StKtb-Tjv implies that this tithe was some thing known 
and pre-established. 

Polybius (iv. 44) gives credit to Alkibiades for having been the first to 
suggest this method of gain to Athens. Bnt there is evidence that it was 
practised long before—even anterior to the Athenian empire, during the 
times of Persian preponderance (see Herodot. vi. 5), 

See a striking passage, illustrating the importance to Athens of the 
possession of Byzantium, in Lysias, Orat. xxviii. cont. Errakl. sect. 6- 
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habitually levied this toll at Byzantium, until the revolt of that 
place, among their constant sources of revenue: it was now re¬ 
established under the auspices of Alkibiades. In so far as it 
was levied on ships which brought their produce for sale and 
consumption at Athens, it was of course ultimately paid in the 
shape of increased price by Athenian citizens and metics. 
Thirty triremes under Theramenes were left at Chrysopolis to 
enforce this levy, to convoy friendly merchantmen, and in 
other respects to serve as annoyance to the enemy. 

The remaining fleet went partly to the Hellespont, partly to 
Thrace, where the diminished maritime strength of the Lace- 
deemonians already told in respect to the adherence of the 
cities. At Thasus especially, 1 the citizens, headed by Ekphan- 
tus, expelled the Eacedsemonian harmost Eteonikus with his 
garrison, and admitted Thrasybulus with an Athenian force. 
It will be recollected that this was one of the cities in which 
Peisander and the Four Hundred conspirators (early in 411 
b.c.) had put down the democracy and established an oli¬ 
garchical government, under pretence that the allied cities 
would be faithful to Athens as soon as she was relieved from 
her democratical institutions. All the calculations of these 
oligarchs had been disappointed, as Phrynichus had pre¬ 
dicted from the first The Thasians, as soon as their own 
oligarchical party had been placed in possession of the 
government, recalled their disaffected exiles,® under whose 
auspices the Laconian garrison and harmost had since been 
introduced. Eteonikus, now expelled, accused the Lacedai- 
monian admiral Pasippidas of being himself a party to the 
expulsion, under bribes from Tissaphernfcs; an accusation, 
which seems improbable, but which the Lacedaemonians 
believed, and accordingly banished Pasippidas, sending Krate- 
sippidas to replace him. The new admiral found at Chios a 
small fleet which Pasippidas had already begun to collect 
from the allies, to supply the recent losses. 8 

The tone at Athens, since the late naval victories, had be¬ 
come more hopeful and energetic. Agis, with bis garrison at 
Dekeleia, though the Athenians could not hinder him from 
ravaging Attica, yet on approaching one day near to the city 
walls, was repelled with spirit and success by Thrasyllus. 
But that which most mortified the I^acedsemonian king, was to 
discern from his lofty station at Dekeleia the abundant influx 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i 1, 32; Demosthen. cont. Leptin. s. 48, c. 14, p. 
474. 

* Thucyd. vilL 64, * Xenoph. Hellen. i. r, 3s. 
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into the Fcirxus of corn-ships from the Euxine, again renewed 
in the autumn of 4/0 11.c., since the occupation of the Bos¬ 
phorus and Hellespont by Alkibiades. For the safe reception 
of these vessels, Thorikus was soon after fortified. Agis ex¬ 
claimed that it was fruitless to shut out the Athenians from the 
produce of Attica, so long as plenty of imported com was 
allowed to reach them. Accordingly he provided, in con¬ 
junction with the Megarians, a small squadron of fifteen 
triremes, with which he despatched Klearchus to Byzantium 
and Chalkedon, That Spartan was a public guest of the 
Byzantines, and had already been singled out to command 
auxiliaries intended for that city. He seems to have begun 
his voyage during the ensuing winter (b.c. 410-409), and 
reached Byzantium in safety, though with the destruction of 
three of his squadron by the nine Athenian triremes who 
guarded the Hellespont. 1 

In the ensuing spring, Thrasyllus was despatched from 
Athens at the head of a large new force to act in Ionia. He 
commanded 50 triremes, 1000 of the regular hoplites, 100 
horsemen, and 5000 seamen, with the means of arming these 
latter as peltasts; also transports for his troops besides the 
triremes.- Having reposed his armament for three days at 
Samos, he made a descent at Pygela, and next succeeded in 
making himself master of Kolophon with its port Notium. 
He next threatened Ephesus, but that place was defended by 
a powerful force which Tissaphernes had summoned, under 
proclamation “to go and succour the goddess Artemis;” as 
well as by twenty-five fresh Syracusan and two Selinusian 
triremes recently arrived. 3 From these enemies Thrasyllus 
sustained a severe defeat near Ephesus, lost 300 men, and was 
compelled to sail off to Notium; from whence, after burying 


1 Xenoph. Helleo. j. 1, 33-36. He says that the ships of Klearchus, on 
being attacked by the Athenians in the Hellespont, fled first to Scstos, and 
afterwards to Byaantium. But Sesles was the Athenian station. The name 
must surely beput by inadvertence for Afyatos, the Peloponnesian station. 

* enoph, Hellen. u I, 34; 1. 2, 1, Diodorus (xiii, 64) confounds 
Thrasytmus with Thrasyllus. v * 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 5-ri. Xenophon distinguishes these twenty-five 
bvracusan tnremes into rav etporipav elxom year— and then of trepai ■nine 
“ vtaarl But it appears to me that the twenty triremes, as well 

as the five, must lave come to Asia, since the battle of Kyzikus—though 

- b i en i omcwhat hi their period of arrival. All tie 
Syracusan ships in the fleet of Mmdaxu3 were destroyed; and it seems im- 
P?p’ b v !e to ra ®eiP. c that that admiral can have left twenty Syracusan ships 
at Ephesus or Miletus, in addition to those which he took with him to the 
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his dead, he proceeded northward towards the Hellespont. 
On the way thither, while halting for a while at Methymna in 
the north of Lesbos, Thrasyllus saw the twenty-five Syracusan 
triremes passing by on their voyage from Ephesus to Abydos. 
He immediately attacked them, captured four along with the 
entire crews, and chased the remainder back to their station at 
Ephesus. All the prisoners taken were sent to Athens, where 
they were deposited for custody in the stone-quarries of 
Peirseus, doubtless in retaliation for the treatment of the 
Athenian prisoners at Syracuse: they contrived however dur¬ 
ing the ensuing winter to break a way out and escape to 
Dekeleia. Among the prisoners taken, was found Alkibiades 
the Athenian (cousin and fellow-exile of the Athenian general 
of the same name), whom Thrasyllus caused to be set at 
liberty, while the others were sent to Athens. 1 

After the delay caused by this pursuit, he brought back his 
armament to the Hellespont and joined Alkibiades at Sestos. 
Their join t Farce was conveyed over, seemingly about the com¬ 
mencement of autumn, to Lampsakus on the Asiatic side of the 
strait; which place they fortified and made their head-quarters 
for the autumn and winter, maintaining themselves by pre¬ 
datory excursions throughout the neighbouring satrapy of 
Phamabazus. It is curious to learn, however, that when 
Alkibiades was proceeding to marshal the army altogether 
(the hoplites, pursuant to Athenian custom, taking rank 
according to their tribes), his own soldiers, never yet beaten, 
refused to fraternise with those of Thrasyllus, who had been so 
recently worsted at Ephesus. Nor was this alienation removed 
until after a joint expedition against Abydos; Pharnabazus, 
presenting himself with a considerable force, especially cavalry, 
to relieve that place, was encountered and defeated in a battle 
wherein all the Athenians present took part. The honour of 
the hoplites of Thrasyllus was now held to be re-established, so 
that the fusion of ranks was admitted without further difficulty.* 
Even the entire army, however, was not able to accomplish 
the conquest of Abydos; which the Peloponnesians and 
Pharnabazus still maintained as their station on the Hellespont 

Meanwhile Athens had so stripped herself of force, by the 
large armament recently sent with Thrasyllus, that her enemies 
near home were encouraged to active operations. The Spartans 
despatched an expedition, both of triremes and of land-force, 
to attack Pylus, which had remained as an Athenian post and 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. L 2, 8-15. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 13-17; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 29. 
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a refuge for revolted Helots ever since its first fortification by 
Demosthenes in b.c. 425. The place was vigorously attacked 
both by sea and by land, and soon became much pressed. 
Not unmindful of its distress, the Athenians sent to its relief 
30 triremes under Anvtus, who however came back without 
even reaching the place, having been prevented by stormy 
weather or unfavourable winds from doubling Cape Malea. 
1'ylu.s was soon afterwards obliged to surrender, the garrison 
departing on terms of capitulation. 1 But Anytus on his return 
encountered great displeasure from his countrymen, and was 
put on his trial for having betrayed, or for not having done his 
utmost to fulfil, the trust confided to him. It is said that 
he only saved himself from condemnation by bribing the 
Dikastery, and that he was the first Athenian who ever 
ohtained a verdict by corruption. 2 Whether he could ready 
have reached Pylus, and whether the obstacles which baffled 
him were such as an energetic officer would have overcome, 
we have no means of determining; still less, whether it be 
true that he actually escaped by bribery. The story seems to 
prove, however, that the general Athenian public thought him 
deserving of condemnation, and were so much surprised by 
his acquittal, as to account for it by supposing, truly or falsely, 
the use of means never before attempted. 

It was about the same time also, that the Megarians 
recovered by surprise their port of Nissea, which had been 
held by an Athenian garrison since B.c. 424. The Athenians 
made an effort to retake it, but failed; though they defeated 
the Megarians in an action. 3 

Thrasyllus, during the summer of u.c. 409—and even the 
joint force of Thrasyllus and Alkibiades during the autumn 
of the same year—seem to have effected less than might have 
been expected from so large a force: indeed it must have 
been at some period during this year that the Lacedaemonian 
Klearchus, with his 15 Megariau ships, penetrated up the 
Hellespont to Byzantium, finding it guarded only by 9 

1 Diodor. xiii. 64. The slighting way in which Xenophon (Hellen. i. 2, 
iS) dismisses this capture of Pylus, as a mere retreat of some runaway 
Helots from Malea—as well as his employment of the name Korypkasion , 
and not of ry’ui —prove how much he wrote from the statements of Lace- 
dremonian informants. 

* Diodor. xiii. 64; Plutarch, Coriulan, c. 14. 

Aristotle, 'AQijvaluv xoXirtla, ap. Harpokratioo. v. AtKdfav— and in the 
Collection of Fragment. Aristotel. no, 73, ed. Didot (Fragment. His t oric. 
Grsec. toL ii. y. 127). 

* Diodor. xni, 6t. 
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Athenian triremes. 1 But the operations of 408 b.c. were 
more important. The entire force under Alkibiades and the 
other commanders was mustered for the siege of Chalkedon 
and Byzantium. The Chalkedonians, having notice of the 
project, deposited their moveable property for safety in the 
hands of their neighbours the Bithynian Thracians; a remark¬ 
able evidence of the good feeling and confidence between the 
two, contrasting strongly with the perpetual hostility which 
subsisted on the other side of the Bosphorus between 
Byzantium and the Thracian tribes adjoining. 3 But the pre¬ 
caution was frustrated by Alkibiades, who entered the territory 
of the Bithynians and compelled them by threats to deliver up 
the effects confided to them. He then proceeded to block up 
Chalkedon by a wooden wall carried across from the Bosphorus 
to the Propontis; though the continuity of this wall was 
interrupted by a river, and seemingly by some rough ground 
on the immediate brink of the river. The blockading wall was 
already completed, when Phamabazus appeared with an army 
for the relief of the place, and advanced as far as the Hera- 
kleion (or temple of HeraklSs) belonging to the Chalkedonians, 
Profiting by his approach, Hippokratfes, the Lacedaemonian 
harmost in the town, made a vigorous sally: but the Athenians 
repelled all the efforts of Phamabazus to force a passage 
through their lines and join him—so that, after an obstinate 
contest, the sallying force was driven back within the walls of 
the town, and Hippokrates himself killed.* 

• The blockade of the town was now made so sure, that 
Alkibiades departed with a portion of the army to levy money 
and get together forces for the siege of Byzantium afterwards. 
During his absence, Theramenes and Thrasybulus came to 
terms with Phamabazus for the capitulation of Chalkedon. 
It was agreed that the town should again become a tributary 
dependency of Athens, on the same rate of tribute as before 
the revolt, and that the arrears during the subsequent period 
should be paid up. Moreover, Phamabazus himself engaged 
to pay to the Athenians 20 talents on behalf of the town, and 
also to escort some Athenian envoys up to Susa, enabling 
them to submit propositions for accommodation to the Great 
King. Until those envoys should return, the Athenians 
covenanted to abstain from hostilities against the satrapy of 
Phamabazus. 4 Oaths to this effect were mutually exchanged, 

1 Xenopb. Hellen. i 1, 36. 4 Polyb, iv. 44-45. 

* Xenopb. Hellen. L 3, 5-7 i Diodor. liii. 66. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 3, 9. ‘YiroTtXeu' <j> 4 pov XaXmjSoriour ’Affrjuolotr 
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after the return of Alkibiades from his expedition. For 
I'hamahxfus positively refused to complete the ratification 
with the other generals, until Alkibiades should be there to 
ratify in person also: a proof at once of the great individual 
importance of the latter, and of his known facility in finding 
excuses to evade an agreement. Two envoys were accordingly 
sent by Pharnabazus to Chrysopolis, to receive the oaths 
of Alkibiades, while two relatives of Alkibiades came to 
Chalkedon as witnesses to those of Pharnabazus. Over and 
above the common oath shared with his colleagues, Alkibiades 
took a special covenant of personal friendship and hospitality 
with the satrap, and received from him the like. 

Alkibiades had employed his period of absence in capturing 
Selymbria, from whence he obtained a sum of money, and 
in getting together a large body of Thracians, with whom he 
marched by land to Byzantium. That place was now besieged, 
immediately after the capitulation of Chalkedon, by the 
united force of the Athenians. A wall of circumvallation was 
drawn around it, and various attacks were made by missiles 
and battering engines. These however the Lacedaemonian 
garrison, under the harmost K-learchus, aided by some 
Megarians under Helixus and Boeotians under Kceratadas, 
was perfectly competent to repel. But the ravages of famine 
were not so easily dealt with. After the blockade had lasted 
some time, provisions began to fail j so that Klearchus, strict 
and harsh even under ordinary circumstances, became inex¬ 
orable and oppressive from exclusive anxiety for the subsistence 
of his soldiers; and even locked up the stock of food while 
the population of the town were dying of hunger around him. 
Seeing that his only hope was from external relief, he sallied 

Stromtp fl&Bcaav, koJ to bfpiihbutva XpfuaTa airoBovvai- 'ABijvaCovs Si /tlj 
wafajuiv XoXkijJoWoi j, Sots tai o! vapa 0 xm\ea irpt'tr/ 9 ns Macrir. 

Tiiis passage strengthens the doubts which I threw out in a former 
chapter, whether the Athenians ever did or could realise their project of 
commuting the tribute (imposed upon the dependent allies) for an ad 
ra/o'tiH duty of five per cent, on imports and exports, which project is 
mentioned by Thucydides {vii, 28) as having been resolved upon at least, 
if not carried out, in the summer of 413 B.e. In the bargain here made 
with the Chalkedonians, it seems implied that the payment of tribute was 
the last arrangement subsisting between Athens ana Chalkedon, at the 
time of the revolt of the latter. 

Next, I agree with the remark made by Schneider in his note upon the 
passage ‘A&qralovs Si M reAiattv XsAkuSovIois. He notices the tenor 
of the covenant as it stands in Plu'arch—r-iju $upvap&£ao Si x&pav ^7) aSiKeTv 
(Alkib. c. 31), which is certainly far more suitable to the circumstances, 
instead of XahvtjSosioij he proposes to read iapimfidfy. At any rate, this 
is the meanine. 
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forth from the city to entreat aid from Phamabazus ; and to 
get together, if possible, a fleet for some aggressive operation 
that might divert the attention of the besiegers. He left the 
defence to Kceratadas and Helixus, in full confidence that the 
Byzantines were too much compromised by their revolt from 
Athens to venture to desert Sparta, whatever might be their 
suffering. But the favourable terms recently granted to 
Chalkedon, coupled with the severe and increasing famine, 
induced Kydon and a Byzantine party to open the gates by 
night, and admit Alkibiades with the Athenians into the wide 
interior square called the Thrakion. Helixus and Kceratadas, 
apprised of this attack only when the enemy had actually got 
possession of the town on all sides, vainly attempted resist¬ 
ance, and were compelled to surrender at discretion. They 
were sent as prisoners to Athens, where Koeratadas contrived 
to escape during the confusion of the landing at Peineus. 
Favourable terms were granted to the town, which was replaced 
in its position of a dependent ally of Athens, and probably 
had to pay up its arrears of tribute in the same manner as 
ChalkSdoti. 1 

So slow was the process of siege in ancient times, that the 
reduction of Chalkedon and Byzantium occupied nearly the 
whole year; the latter place surrendering about the beginning 
of winter. 2 * 4 Both of them, however, were acquisitions of capital 
importance to Athens, making her again undisputed mistress of 
the Bosphorus, and ensuring to her two valuable tributary allies. 
Besides this improvement in her position, the accommodation 
just concluded with Phamabazus was also a step of great value, 
and still greater promise. It was plain that the satrap had 
grown weary of bearing all the brunt of the war for the benefit 
of the Peloponnesians, and that he was well disposed to assist 
the Athenians in coming to terms with the Great King. The 
mere withdrawal of his hearty support from Sparta, even if 
nothing else followed from it, was of immense moment to 
Athens j and thus much was really achieved. The envoys, 
five Athenians and two Argeians (all, probably, sent for from 
Athens, which accounts for some delay), were directed after 
the siege of Chalkedon to meet Phamabazus at Kyzikus. Some 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 3, 13-22; Diodor. xiii. 67 5 Plutarch, Allrfb. c. 31. 

The account given by Xenophon of the surrender of Byzantium, which I 
have followed in the text, is perfectly plain and probable. It does not 

consist with the complicated stratagem described in Diodorus and Plutarch, 
as well as in Frontinus, iii. xi. 3} alluded to also in Polysenus, L 48, 2. 

4 Xenoph. Hellen. i 4, 1. 
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Lr.cedremonian envoys, and even the Syracusan Hermokrates, 
who had been condemned and banished by sentence at home, 
took advantage of the same escort, and all proceeded on their 
journey upward to Su-a. Their progress was arrested, during 
the extreme severity of the winter, at Gordium in Phrygia; and 
it was while pursuing their track into the interior at the opening 
of spring, that they met the young prince Cyrus, son of King 
Darius, coming down in person to govern an important part of 
Asia Minor. Some Lacedemonian envoys (Bceotius and others) 
were travelling down along with him, after having fulfilled their 
mission at the Persian court. 1 


CHAPTER LXIV 

FROM THE ARRIVAL OF CYRUS THE YOUNGER IN ASIA MINOR 
DOWN TO THE BATTLE OF ARGINUS-ffi 

The advent of Cyrus, commonly known as Cyrus the younger, 
into Asia Minor, was an event of the greatest importance, open¬ 
ing what may be called the last phase in the Peloponnesian war. 

He was the younger of the two sons of the Persian king 
Darius Nothus by the cruel queen Parysatis, and was now sent 
down by his father as satrap of Lydia, Phrygia the greater, and 
Kappadokia; as well as general of all that military division of 
which the muster-place was Kastfllus. His command did not 
at this time comprise the Greek cities on the coast, which were 
still left to Tissaphemes and Phamabazus. 2 But he nevertheless 
brought down with him a strong interest in the Grecian war, 
and an intense anti-Athenian feeling, with full authority from 
his father to carry it out into act. Whatever this young man 
willed, he willed strongly: his bodily activity, rising superior to 
those temptations of sensual indulgence which often enervated 
the Persian grandees, provoked the admiration even of Spartans ; s 
and his energetic character was combined with a certain 
measure of ability. Though he had not as yet conceived that 
deliberate plan for mounting the Persian throne which afterwards 
absorbed his whole mind, and was so near succeeding by the 
help of the Ten Thousand Greeks—yet he seems to have had 

1 Xenoph, Hellen. i. 4, 3-3. 

* The Anabasis of Xenophon (i. i, 6-8; i. 9, 7-9) is better authority, 
and speaks more exactly, than the Hellenics, I. 4, 3. 

* See the anecdote of Cyrus and Lysander in Xenoph. OEconotn. iv. 

31 , 31 . 
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from the beginning the sentiment and ambition of a ki:\" in 
prospect, not those of a satrap. He came down well aware that 
Athens was the efficient enemy by whom the pride of the 
Persian kings had been humbled, the insular Greeks kept out 
of the sight of a Persian ship, and even the continental Greeks 
on the coast practically emancipated—for the last sixty years. 
He therefore brought down with him a strenuous desire, to put 
down the Athenian power, very different from the treacherous 
balancing of Tissaphernes, and much more formidable even 
than the straightforward enmity of Pharnabazus, who had less 
money, less favour at court, and less of youthful ardour. 
Moreover Pharnabazus, after having heartily espoused the cause 
of the Peloponnesians for the last three years, had now become 
weary of the allies whom he had so long kept in pay. Instead 
of expelling Athenian influence from his coasts with little 
difficulty, as he had expected to do—he found his satrapy 
plundered, his revenues impaired or absorbed, and an Athenian 
fleet all-powerful in the Propontis and Hellespont; while the 
Lacedaemonian fleet, which he had taken so much pains to 
invite, was destroyed. Decidedly sick of the Peloponnesian 
cause, he was even leaning towards Athens; and the envoys 
whom he was escorting to Susa might perhaps have laid the 
foundation of an altered Persian policy in Asia Minor, when 
the journey of Cyrus down to the coast overthrew all such 
calculations. The young prince brought with him a fresh, 
hearty, and youthful antipathy against Athens,—a power inferior 
only to that of the Great King himself—and an energetic 
determination to use it without reserve in ensuring victory to 
the Peloponnesians. 

From the moment that Pharnabazus and the Athenian 
envoys met Cyrus, their further progress towards Susa became 
impossible. Bceotius, and the other Lacedaemonian envoys 
travelling along with the young prince, made extravagant boasts 
of having obtained all that they asked for at Susa; while Cyrus 
himself announced his powers as unlimited in extent over the 
whole coast, all for the purpose of prosecuting vigorous war in 
conjunction with the Lacedaemonians. Pharnabazus, on hear¬ 
ing such intelligence and seeing the Great King’s seal to the 
words—“ I send down Cyrus, as lord of all those who muster 
at Kastdlus "•—not only refused to let the Athenian envoys 
proceed onward, but was even obliged to obey the orders of 
the young prince; who insisted that they should either be 
surrendered to him, or at least detained for some time in the 
interior, in order that no information might be conveyed to 
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Athens. The satrap resisted the first of these requisitions, 
having pledged his word for their safety; but he obeyed the 
second—detaining them in Kappadokia for no less than three 
years, until Athens was prostrate and on the point of surrender, 
after which he obtained permission from Cyrus to send them 
back to the sea-coast. 1 

This arrival of Cyrus, overruling the treachery of Tissa- 
phcmes as well as the weariness of Pharnabazus, and supplying 
the enemies of Athens with a double flow of Persian gold at a 
moment when the stream would otherwise have dried up—was 
a paramount item in that sum of causes which concurred to 
determine the result of the war. 2 But important as the event 
was in itself, it was rendered still more important by the 
character of the Lacedaemonian admiral Lysander, with whom 
the young prince first came into contact on reaching Sardis. 

Lysander had come out to supersede Kratesippidas about 
December 408 b.c., or January 407 b.c. 3 He was the last 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 3-S. The words here employed respecting the 
envoys, when returning alter their three years’ detention —SBtvvpbs rb &Wo 
m-parii-ctor a-aivKfvaav —appear to me an inadvertence. The return of 
the envoys must have been in the spring of 404 B.c., at a time when Athens 
had no camp: the surrender of the city took place in April 404 b.c. 
Xenophon incautiously speaks as if that state of things which existed when 
the envoys departed, still continued at their return. 

__ 2 The words of Thucydides (ji. 65) imply this as his opinion —Kvptp to 
S orrtpov gaeiKfws jraiSl rpoffytvophtp, &c. 

3 The commencement of Lysander’s navaichy or year of maritime com¬ 
mand appears to we established for this winter. He had been some time 
actually in his command before Cyrus arrived at Sardis—Of 51 AmcfSaipiviot, 

•spbrepor rairup ab xoXXi $ xpSpy Kpar 7 ](rnrrlSa njs pavapxtas vape- 
MatcySpoP pabapxov. '0 51 inpLuipevos Is ‘PiSop, k al 

v«ur ixolttp XafHtP,ls Kw xal M(\7?rov tir\ev{rcv, IxeTBep Si ij y E^>e<rov sal 
IptlPO, pavs ijSSo^xovra, p.ixf“S 0® Kvpos is SdpSets 

(Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, j). 

Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. H. ad ann. 407 b.c.) has, I presume, been 
misled by the first words of this passage— it pirepov robrav oil oroWy xp 6 vw 
—when he says—“During the stay of Alcibiades at Athens, Lysander is 
sent as yavapxas— Xen. Hell. i. Si 1. Then followed the defeat of 
Antiochus, the deposition of Alcihiades, and the substitution of &\\ovs 3 ka, 
between September 407 and September 406, when Callicratidas succeeded 
Lysander. 

Now Alkibiades came to Athens in the month of Thatgelion, or about 
the end of May 407, and stayed there till the beginning of September 407. 
Cyrus arrived at Sardis l efore Alkibiades reached Athens, and Lysander 
had been some time at his post before Cyrus arrived ; so that Lysander 
was not sent out “during the stay of Aicibiadts at Athens,” but some 
months before. Sail less is it correct to say that Kallikratidas succeeded 
Lysander in September 406. The battle of Arcmuste, wherein Kalli¬ 
kratidas pensbed, was fought about August 406, after he had been admiral 
fox several months. The words vpfotpov rovrwr, when construed alonp 
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('after Brasidas and Oylippus) of that trio of eminent Spartans, 
from whom all the capital wounds of Athens proceeded, during; 
the course of this long war. He was bom of poor parents, and 
is even said to have been of that class called Mothakes, being 
only enabled by the aid of richer men to keep up his contribu¬ 
tion to the public mess, and his place in the constant drill and 
discipline. He was not only an excellent officer, 1 thoroughly 
competent to the duties of military command, but possessed 
also great talents for intrigue, and for organising a political 
party as well as keeping up its disciplined movements. Though 
indifferent to the temptations either of money or of pleasure, 2 
and willingly acquiescing in the poverty to which he was born, 
he was altogether unscrupulous in the prosecution of ambitious 
objects, either for his country or for himself. His family, poor 
as it was, enjoyed a dignified position at Sparta—belonging to 
the gens of the Herakleidse, not connected by any near 
relationship with the kings : moreover his personal reputation 
as a Spartan was excellent, since his observance of the rules of 
discipline had been rigorous and exemplary. The habits of 
self-constraint thus acquired served him in good stead when it 
became necessary to his ambition to court the favour of the 
great. His recklessness about falsehood and perjury is illus¬ 
trated by various current sayings ascribed to him—such as, that 
children were to be taken in by means of dice, men by means 
of oaths. 3 A selfish ambition—for promoting the power of his 
country not merely in connexion with, but in subservience to, 
his own—guided him from the beginning to the end of his 
career. In this main quality, he agreed with Alkibiades; in 
reckless immorality of means, he went even beyond him. He 
seems to have been cruel; an attribute which formed no part 
of the usual character of Alkibiades. On the other hand, the 
love of personal enjoyment, luxury, and ostentation, which 
counted for so much in Alkibiades, was quite unknown to 
Lysander. The basis of his disposition was Spartan, tending 
to merge appetite, ostentation, and expansion of mind, all in 

with the context which succeeds, must evidently be understood in a large 
sense—“ these events "—mean the general series of events which begins i. 4, 
8—the proceedings of AlkibiadSs from the beginning of the spring of 407. 

1 Aiusm, V. H. xii. 43; Athenians, vi p. 271. The assertion that 
Lysander belonged to the class of Mothalces is given by Atbenseas as 
coming from Pliylarchus, and I see no reason for calling it in question. 
ASlian states the same thing respecting Gylippus and Kallifer&tidas also ; 1 
do not know on what authority. 

8 Theopompus, Fragm. 21, ed. Didot j Plutarch, Lysand. c. 30. 

* Plutarch, Lysander, c. 8. 
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the love of command and influence—not Athenian, which 
tended to the development of many and diversified impulses; 
ambition being one, but only one, among the number. 

Kratesippidas, the predecessor of Lysander, seems to have 
enjoyed the maritime command for more than the usual yearly 
period, having superseded Pasippidas during the middle of the 
year of the latter, but the maritime power of Sparta was then 
so weak (having not yet recoveied from the ruinous defeat at 
Kyzikus), that he achieved little or nothing. We hear of him 
only as furthering, for his own profit, a political revolution at 
Chios, Bribed by a party of Chian exiles, he took possession 
of the acropolis, reinstated them in the island, and aided them 
in deposing and expelling the party then in office, to the 
number of 600. It is plain that this was not a question 
between democracy and oligarchy, but between two oligarchical 
parties, the one of which succeeded in purchasing the factious 
agency of the Spartan admiral. The exiles whom he expelled 
t.iok possession of Atarneus, a strong post belonging to the 
Chians on the mainland opposite Lesbos. From hence they 
made war, as well as they could, upon their rivals now in 
possession of the island, and also upon other parts of Ionia j 
not without some success and profit, as will appear by their 
condition about ten years afterwards. 1 

The practice of reconstituting the governments of the 
Asiatic cities, thus begun by Kratesippidas, was extended and 
brought to a system by Lysander j not indeed for private 
emolument, which he always despised—but in views of ambi¬ 
tion. Having departed from Peloponnesus with a squadron, 
he reinforced it at Rhodes and then sailed onward to Kris (an 
Athenian island, so that he could only have touched there) and 
Miletus. He took up his final station at Ephesus, the nearest 
point to Sardis, where Cyrus was expected to arrive; and 
while awaiting his coming, augmented his fleet to the number 
of 70 triremes. As soon as Cyrus reached Sardis (about April 
or May 407 n.c.), Lysander went to pay his court to him along 
with some Lacedaemonian envoys, and found himself welcomed 
with every mark of favuur. Prelerring bitter complaints against 
the double-dealing of Tissaphcmcs—whom they accused of 
having frustrated the king’s orders and sacrificed the interests 
of the empire, under the seductions of AlkibiadSs,—they en¬ 
treated Cyrus to adopt a new policy, and execute the stipula- 


1 Ihodor, xia. 65; Xenopb. Hellen. iii. 2, n. I pr« 
connect of Kratesippidas is the fact glanced at by IsokratSs 
tsK, p. 240, ed. Bekk. 


de Pace, Sect. 
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tions of the treaty by lending the most vigorous aid to put 
down the common enemy. Cyrus replied that these were the 
express orders which he had received from his father, and that 
he was prepared to fulfil them with all his might. He had 
brought with him (he said) 500 talents, which should be at 
once devoted to the cause : if these were insufficient, he would 
resort to the private funds which his father had given him; and 
if more still were needed, he would coin into money the gold 
and silver throne on which he sat. 1 

Lysander and the envoys returned the warmest thanks for 
these magnificent promises, which were not likely to prove 
empty words from the lips of a vehement youth like Cyrus. 
So sanguine were the hopes which they conceived from his 
character and proclaimed sentiments, that they ventured to ask 
him to restore the rate of pay to one full Attic drachma per 
head for the seamen; which had been the rate promised by 
Tissaphernes through his envoys at Sparta, when he first 
invited the Lacedaemonians across the ASgcan, and when it 
was doubtful whether they would come—but actually paid 
only for the first month, and then reduced to half a drachma, 
furnished in practice with miserable irregularity. As a motive 
for granting this increase of pay, Cyrus was assured that it 
would determine the Athenian seamen to desert so largely, 
that the war would sooner come to an end, and of course the 
expenditure also. But he refused compliance, saying that the 
rate of pay had been fixed both by the king’s express orders 
and by the terms of the treaty, so that he could not depart 
from it. 2 In this reply Lysander was forced to acquiesce. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 3-4; Diodor. xiii. 70 j Plutarch, Lysander, c. 4. 
This seems to have been a favourite metaphor, either used by, or at least 
ascribed to, the Persian grandees; we have already had it a little before 
from the mouth of TissaphernSs. 

* Xenoph. Hellen, i. 5, 5 . that St real ris trvvBiixas oStm ixeiaae, 
Tpuheoyra uvus IttdffTjj wit rev [iqvbs Sthivat, Mvas {tv fioi\eu>ra rpitpeiy 
Aatcttaipiviot. 

This is not strictly correct. The rate of pay is not specified in either of 
the three conventions, as they stand in Thueyd. viii. IS, 37, 5S. It seems 
to have been, from the beginning, matter of verbal understanding and 
promise j first a drachma per day was promised by the envoys of Ti«a- 
phemfa at Sparta—next, the satrap himself at Miletus cut down the 
drachma to half a drachma, and promised this lower rate for the futuie 
(viii. ; *9). 

Mr. Mitford says—“ Lysander proposed, that an Attic drachma, which 
was eight Mi, nearly tenpence sterling, should be allowed for daily pay 
to every seaman." 

Mr. Mitford had in the previous sentence stated three Mi as equal to 
not quite fottrpence sterling Of course therefore it is plain that he did not 
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The envoys were treated with distinction, and feasted at a 
banquet; after which Cyrus, drinking to the health of Lysander, 
desired him to declare what favour he could do to gratify him 
most “To grant an additional obolus per head for each 
seaman’s pay,” replied Lysander. Cyrus immediately complied, 
having personally bound himself by his manner of putting the 
question. But the answer impressed him both with astonish¬ 
ment and admiration; for he had expected that Lysander 
would ask some favour or present for himself—judging him 
not only according to the analogy of most Persians, but also 
of Astyochus and the officers of the Peloponnesian armament 
at Miletus, whose corrupt subservience to Tissaphernes had 
probably been made known to him. From such corruption, 
as well as from the mean carelessness of Theramencs (the 
Spartan) respecting the condition of the seamen, 1 Lysander’s 
conduct stood out in pointed and honourable contrast. 

The incident here described not only procured for the 
seamen of the Peloponnesian fleet the daily pay of four oboli 
(instead of three) per man, but also ensured to Lysander 
himself a degree of esteem and confidence from Cyrus which 
he knew well how to turn to account. I have already re¬ 
marked, 2 in reference to Perikles and Nikias, that an established 
reputation for personal incorruptibility, rare as that quality was 
among Grecian leading politicians, was among the most 
precious items in the capital stock of an ambitious man—even 
if looked at only in regard to the durability of his own influ¬ 
ence. If the proof of such disinterestedness was of so much 
value in the eyes of the Athenian people, yet more powerfully 
did it work upon the mind of Cyrus. With his Persian and 
princely ideas of winning adherents by munificence, 3 a nmn 
who despised presents was a phenomenon commanding the 
higher sentiment of wonder and respect. From this time 
forward he not only trusted Lysander with implicit pecuniary 
confidence, but consulted him as to the prosecution of the 

consider three oboli as the half of a drachma (Hist. Greece, ch. xx. sect. i. 
vnl, iv. p. 317, oct. ed. 1814). 

That a drachma wasequivalent to six oboli (that is, an .-Egintean drachma 
to six Aigintean oboli, anti an Attic drachma to six Attic oboli) is so 
familiarly known, that I should almost have imagined the word eight (in the 
first sentence here cited) to be a misprint for six —if the sentence cited next 
had not clearly demonstrated that Mr. Mitford really believed a drachma 
to be equal to eight oboli. It is certainly a mistake surprising to find. 

1 Thucyd, viii. 29. 

! See vol. vi. ch. 11 

* See the remarkable character of Cyrus the younger, given in the 
Anabasis of Xenophon, i. 9, 22-2S, 
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war, and even condescended to second his personal ambition 
to the detriment of this object. 1 

Returning from Sardis to Ephesus, after such unexampled 
success in his interview with Cyrus, Lysander was enabled not 
only to make good to his fleet the full arrear actually due, but 
also to pay them for a month in advance, at the increased 
rate of four oboli per man ; and to promise that high rate for 
the future. A spirit of the highest satisfaction and confidence 
was diffused through the armament. But the ships were in 
indifferent condition, having been hastily and parsimoniously 
got up since the late defeat at Kyzikus. Accordingly Lysander 
employed his present affluence in putting them into better 
order, procuring more complete tackle, and inviting picked 
crews. 2 He took another step pregnant with important results. 
Summoning to Ephesus a few of the most leading and active 
men from each of the Asiatic cities, he organised them into 
disciplined clubs or factions, in correspondence with himself. 
He instigated these dubs to the most vigorous prosecution of 
the war against Athens, promising that as soon as that war 
should be concluded, they should be invested and maintained 
by Spartan influence in the government of their respective 
cities.® His newly-established influence with Cyrus, and the 
abundant supplies of which he was now master, added double 
force to an invitation in itself but too seducing. And thus, 
while infusing increased ardour into the joint warlike efforts 
of these cities, he at the same time procured for himself 
an ubiquitous correspondence, such as no successor could 
manage; rendering the continuance of his own command 
almost essential to success. The fruits of his factious man¬ 
oeuvres will be seen in the subsequent Dekarchies or oligarchies 
of Ten, after the complete subjugation of Athens. 

While Lysander and Cyrus were thus restoring formidable 
efficacy to their side of the contest (during the summer of 407 
B.c.), the victorious exile AlkibiadSs had accomplished the 
important and delicate step of re-entering his native city for 
the first time. According to the accommodation with Phar- 
nabazus, concluded after the reduction of Chalkedon, the 
Athenian fleet was precluded from assailing his satrapy, and 
was thus forced to seek subsistence elsewhere. Byzantium 
and Selymbria, with contributions levied in Thrace; maintained 
them for the winter: in the spring (407 B.C.), Alkibiades 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. il. I, 13; Plutarch, LysancL c. 4-9. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 3,10. 

8 Biodor. xiii. 70; Plutarch, LvsancL c. ?. 
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brought them again to Samos; from whence he undertook an 
expedition against the coast of Karia, levying contributions to 
the extent of ioo talents. Thrasybulus, with thirty triremes, 
went to attack Thrace, where he reduced Thasos, Abdera, and 
all those towns which had revolted from Athens; Thasos being 
now in especial distress from famine as well as from past 
seditions. A valuable contribution for the support of the 
fleet was doubtless among the fruits of this success. Thra- 
syllus at the same time conducted another division of the 
army home to Athens, intended by Alkibiades as precursors 
of bis own return. 1 

Before Thrasyllus arrived, the people had already manifested 
their favourable disposition towards Alkibiades by choosing 
him anew general of the armament, along with Thrasybulus 
and Konon. Alkibiades was now tending homeward from 
Samos with twenty triremes, bringing with him all the con¬ 
tributions recently levied. He first stopped at Paros, then 
visited the coast of Laconia, and lastly looked into the 
Lacedemonian harbour of Gytheion, where he had learnt that 
thirty triremes were preparing. The news which he received 
of his re-election as general, strengthened by the pressing 
invitations and encouragements of his friends, as well as by the 
recall of his banished kinsmen—at length determined him to 
sail to Athens. He reached Peiraeus on a marked day—the 
festival of the Plynteria on the 2 5th of the month Thargelion— 
(about the end of May 407 B.C.). This was a day of melan¬ 
choly solemnity, accounted unpropitious for any action of 
importance. The. statue of the goddess Ath£nS was stripped 
of all its ornaments, covered up from every one’s gaze, and 
washed or cleansed under a mysterious ceremonial, by the 
holy gens called Praxiergidte. 2 The goddess thus seemed 
to turn away her face, and refuse to behold the returning 
exile. Such at least was the construction of his enemies; 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. L 4, 8-10; Diodor. xiii. 72. The chronology of 
Xenophon, though not so clear as we could wish, deserves unquestionable 
preference over that of Diodorus. 

* See the description of a similar solemnity performed by appointed 
priestesses and other women at Argos (the annual washing of the statue of 
Athene in the river Inachus) given by the poet Kallimachus—Hymnus in 
Lavacrum Palladis—with the copious illustrative notes of Ezekiel Spanheim. 
Here, again, we find analogies in the existing sentiment of the Hindoo 
religion. Colonel Sleeman mentions—"The water of the Ganges, with 
which the image of the God Vishnoo has been washed, is considered a 
vety holy draught, fit for princes. That with which the image of the God 
Sera is washed, must not be drank.” (Rambles and Recollections of an 
Indian Official, ch. 2.1, p. 182.} 
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and as the subsequent turn of events tended to bear them 
out, it has been preserved; while the more auspicious counter¬ 
interpretation, doubtless suggested by his friends, has been 
forgotten. 

The most extravagant representations, of the pomp and 
splendour of this return of Alkibiades to Athens, were given by 
some authors of antiquity—especially by Duris at Samos, an 
author about two generations later. It was said that he 
brought with him 200 prow-ornaments belonging to captive 
enemies' ships, or (according to some) even the 200 captured 
ships themselves; that his trireme was ornamented with gilt 
and silvered shields, and sailed by purple sails ; that Kallip- 
pides, one of the most distinguished actors of the day, performed 
the functions of Keleustes, pronouncing the chant or word of 
command to the rowers; that Chrysogonus, a flute-player who 
had gained the first prise at the Pythian games, was also on 
board, playing the air of return. 1 All these details, invented 
with melancholy facility to illustrate an ideal of ostentation 
and insolence, are refuted by the more simple and credible 
narrative of Xenophon. The re-entry of Alkibiades was not 
merely unostentatious, but even mistrustful and apprehensive. 
He had with him only twenty triremes; and though en¬ 
couraged, not merely by the assurances of his friends, but also 
by the news that he had just been re-elected general,—he was 
nevertheless half afraid to disembark, even at the instant when 
he made fast his ship to the quay in Peiraeus. A vast crowd 
had assembled there from the city and the port, animated by 
curiosity, interest, and other emotions of every kind, to see 
him arrive. But so little did he trust their sentiments, that he 
hesitated at first to step on shore, and stood up on the deck 
looking about for his friends and kinsmen. Presently he saw 
Euryptolemus his cousin and others, by whom he was heartily 
welcomed, and in the midst of whom he landed. But they 
too were so apprehensive of his numerous enemies, that they 
formed themselves into a sort of body-guard to surround and 
protect him against any possible assault, during his march front 
Peirasus to Athens. 8 

1 Diodor. xiii. 68; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 31 ; Athenae. xii. p. 535. 

8 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 18, 19. 'A\Ki 0 idBiis Si arpir rijy yqy bppiaBels 
fatifiawt piv 0 Sk ebB/as, <po/ 3 abpevos robs ixBpabf hramatbs Si M rod 
Karaarpiparos, IcK&nei Tabs a&rod imrtiletavs, el irape(ri<ray. KutiSwv Si 
EbpinrroXepov rbv IleimdvaKTOS, laurov Si /cal robs SSAoi is ohetaus 

/cal <pl\ous per" abruv, rire ajro/Sas bpafialvet ts -rljy rixir, perb rSr- 
TtapedKevaapiyuv, et ru inrairt, pb trirpartar. 

VOT.. VIII. 


V 
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No protection, however, was required. Not merely did his 
enemies attempt no violence against him, but they said nothing 
in opposition when he made his defence before the Senate and 
the public assembly. Protesting before the one as well as the 
other, his innocence of the impiety laid to _ his charge, he 
denounced bitterly the injustice of his enemies, and gently, 
but pathetically, deplored the unkindness of the people. His 
friends all spoke warmly in the same strain. So strenuous and 
so pronounced, was the sentiment in his favour, both of the 
Senate and of the public assembly, that no one dared to 
address them in the contrary sense. 1 The sentence of con¬ 
demnation passed against him was cancelled: the Eumolpidse 
were directed to revoke the curse which they had pronounced 
upon his head: the record of the sentence was destroyed, and 
the plate of lead, upon which the curse was engraven, thrown 
into the sea: his confiscated property was restored: lastly, he 
was proclaimed general with full powers, and allowed to pre¬ 
pare an expedition of ioo triremes, 1500 hoplites from the 
regular muster-roll, and 150 horsemen. All this passed, by 
unopposed vote, amidst silence on the part of enemies and 
acclamations from friends—amidst unmeasured promises of 
future achievement from himself, and confident assurances, 
impressed by his friends on willing hearers, that AlkibiadSs 
was the only man competent to restore the empire and grandeur 
of Athens. The general expectation, which he and his friends 
took every possible pains to excite, was, that his victorious 
career of the last three years was a preparation for yet greater 
triumphs during the next. 

We may be satisfied, when we advert to the apprehensions 
of Alkibiades on entering the Peineus, and to the body-guard 
organised by his friends, that this overwhelming and uncontra¬ 
dicted triumph greatly surpassed the anticipations of both. 
It intoxicated him, and led him to make light of enemies 
whom only just before he had so much dreaded. This 
mistake, together with the carelessness and insolence arising 
out of what seemed to be an unbounded ascendency, proved 
the cause of his future ruin. But the truth is, that these 
enemies, however they might remain silent, had not ceased to 
be formidable. Alkibiades had now been eight years in exile, 
from about August 415 d.c. to May 407 b.c. Now absence 
was in many ways a good thing for his reputation; since his 
■overbearing private demeanour had been kept out of sight, and 
his impiedes partially forgotten. There was even a disposition 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 20; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 33; Diodor, xiii, 69. 
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among the majority to accept his own explicit denial of the 
fact laid to his charge; and to dwell chiefly upon the un¬ 
worthy manoeuvres of his enemies in resisting his demand for 
instant trial immediately after the accusation was broached, in 
order that they might calumniate him during his absence. 
He was characterised as a patriot animated by the noblest 
motives, who had brought both first-rate endowments and 
large private wealth to the service of the commonwealth, but 
had been ruined by a conspiracy of corrupt and worthless 
speakers, every way inferior to him ; men, whose only chance 
of success with the people arose from expelling those who were 
better than themselves, while he (Allribiades), far from having 
any interest adverse to the democracy, was the natural and 
worthy favourite of a democratical people. 1 So far as the old 
causes of unpopularity were concerned, therefore, time and 
absence had done much to weaken their effect, and to assist 
his friends in countervailing them by pointing to the treacherous 
political manoeuvres employed against him. 

But if the old causes of unpopularity had thus, comparatively 
speaking, passed out of sight, others had since arisen, of a 
graver and more ineffaceable character. His vindictive hos¬ 
tility to his country had been not merely ostentatiously 
proclaimed, but actively manifested, by stabs but too effectively 
aimed at her vitals. The sending of Gylippus to Syracuse— 
the fortification of Dekeleia—the revolts of Chios and Miletus 
—the first origination of the conspiracy of the Four Hundred— 
had all been emphatically the measures of Alkibiades. Even 
for these, the enthusiasm of the moment attempted some 
excuse : it was affirmed that he had never ceased to love his 
country, in spite of her wrongs towards him, and that he had 
been compelled by the necessities of exile to serve men whom 
he detested, at the daily risk of his life. 2 Such pretences, 
however, could not really impose upon any one. The treason 
of AlkibiadSs during the period of his exile remained indefen¬ 
sible as well as undeniable, and would have been more than 
sufficient as a theme for his enemies, had their tongues been 
free. But his position was one altogether singular; having 
first inflicted on his country immense mischief, he had since 
rendered her valuable service, and promised to render still 
more. It is true, that the subsequent service was by no means 
adequate to the previous mischief: nor had it indeed been 
rendered exclusively by him, since the victories of Abydos dnd 

1 Xenoph. Hellen, 1 . 4, 14-16. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 15. 
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Kyzikus belong not less to Theramenes and Thrasybulus than 
to Alkibiades : 1 moreover, the peculiar present or capital which 
he had promised to bring with him—Persian alliance and pay 
to Athens—had proved a complete delusion. Still the Athe¬ 
nian arms had been eminently successful since his junction, 
and we may see that not merely common report, but even 
good judges such as Thucydides, ascribed this result to his 
superior energy and management. 

Without touching upon these particulars, it is impossible 
fully to comprehend the very peculiar position of this returning 
exile before the Athenian people in the summer of 407 B.c. 
The more distant past exhibited him as among the worst of 
criminals—the recent past, as a valuable servant and patriot— 
the future promised continuance in this last character, so far as 
there were any positive indications to judge by. Now this was 
a case in which discussion and recrimination could not possibly 
answer any useful purpose. There was every reason for re¬ 
appointing Alkibiades to his command; but this could only be 
done under prohibition of censure on his past crimes, and 
provisional acceptance of his subsequent good deeds as justi¬ 
fying tbe hope of yet better deeds to come. The popular 
instinct felt this situation perfectly, and imposed absolute 
silence on his enemies. 2 We are not to infer from hence that 
the people had forgotten the past deeds of Alkibiades, or that 
they entertained for him nothing but unqualified confidence 
and admiration. In their present very justifiable sentiment of 
hopefulness, they determined that he should have full scope for 
prosecuting his new and better career, if he chose; and that 
his enemies should be precluded from reviving the mention of 
an irreparable past, so as to shut the door against him. But 
■what was thus interdicted to men's lips as unseasonable, was 
not effaced from their recollections ; nor were the enemies, 
though silenced for the moment, rendered powerless for the 
future. All this train of combustible matter lay quiescent, 
ready to be fired by any future misconduct or negligence, 
perhaps even by blameless ill-success, on the part of Alkibiades. 

At a juncture when so much depended upon his future 

1 This piiir.t is justly touched upon, more than once, by Cornelius Nepos 
—Vit. Alcibiad. c. 6— “ quanquam Theramenes et Thrasybulus eisdem 
rebus pia-fuerant.” And again in the life of Thrasybulus (c. 1), “ Pritnum 
Feloponnesiaco bello multa hie (Thrasybulus) sine Alcibiade gessit; ille 
nuliam rem sine hoc.” 

1 Xenoph. Helien. i. 4, 20. \tx 84 vrav Si «al SWay rowiroy, real 
obStybl iyTtt*Syros, Sia rb pb ivairx* trSat tty riiv iKK\it<rlay, 
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behaviour, he showed (as we shall see presently) that he com¬ 
pletely misinterpreted the temper of the people. Intoxicated 
by the unexpected triumph of his reception—according to that 
fatal susceptibility so common among distinguished Greeks— 
he forgot his own past history, and fancied that the people had 
forgotten and forgiven it also; construing their studied and 
well-advised silence into a proof of oblivion. He conceived 
himself in assured possession of public confidence, and looked 
upon his numerous enemies as if they no longer existed, 
because they were not allowed to speak at a most unseasonable 
hour. Without doubt, his exultation was shared by his friends, 
and this sense of false security proved his future ruin. 

Two colleagues, recommended by Alkibiades himself—Adei- 
mantus and Aristokrates—were named by the people as 
generals of the hoplites to go out with him, in case of opera¬ 
tions ashore. 1 In less than three months, his armament was 
ready; but he designedly deferred his departure until that day 
of die month Boedromion (about the beginning of September) 
when the Eleusinian mysteries were celebrated, and when the 
solemn processional march of the crowd of communicants was 
wont to take place, along the Sacred Way from Athens to 
Eleusis. For seven successive years, ever since the establish¬ 
ment of Agis at Dekeleia, this march had been of necessity 
discontinued, and the procession had been transported by sea, 
to the omission of many of the ceremonial details. Alkibiades 
on this occasion caused the land-march to be renewed, in full 
pomp and solemnity; assembling all his troops in arms to 
protect, in case any attack should be made from Dekeleia. No 
such attack was hazarded; so that he had the satisfaction 
of reviving the full regularity of this illustrious scene, and 
escorting the numerous communicants out and home, without 
the smallest interruption;—an exploit gratifying to the religious 
feelings of the people, and imparting an acceptable sense of 
undiminished Athenian power; while in reference to his own 
reputation, it was especially politic, as serving to make his 
peace with the Eumolpidae and the Two Goddesses, on whose 
account he had been condemned. 3 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i 4, 21. Both Diodorus (xiii. 69) and Cornelius 
Nepos (Vit. Alcib. c. 7} state Thrasybulus and Adeimaatus as bis col¬ 
leagues ; both state also that his colleagues were chosen on bis recommenda¬ 
tion. I follow Xenophon as to the names, and also as to the fact, that they 
were named as ttvrl k ifiy arparrmal. 

a Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 20 j Plutarch, Alkib. c. 34. Neither Diodorus 
nor Cornelius Nepos mentions this remarkable incident about the escort of, 
the Eleusinian procession. 
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Immediately after the mysteries, he departed with his 
armament. It appears that Agis at Deketeia, though he had 
not chosen to come out and attack Alkibiades when posted to 
guard the Eleusinian procession, had nevertheless felt humi¬ 
liated by the defiance offered to him. He shortly afterwards 
took advantage of the departure of this large force, to summon 
reinforcements from Peloponnesus and Bceotia, and attempt to 
surprise the walls of Athens on a dark night. If he expected 
any connivance within, the plot miscarried: alarm was given in 
time, so that the eldest and youngest hoplites were found at 
their posts to defend the walls. The assailants—said to have 
amounted to 28,000 men, of whom half were hoplites, with 
120a cavalry, 900 of them Boeotians—were seen on the 
ensuing da}' close under the walls of the city, which were amply 
manned with the full remaining strength of Athens. In an 
obstinate cavalry battle which ensued, the Athenians gained 
the advantage even over the Boeotians. Agis encamped the 
next night in the garden of Akademus; again on the morrow 
he drew up his troops and offered battle to the Athenians, who 
are affirmed to have gone forth in order of battle, but to have 
kept under the protection of the missiles from the walls, so 
that Agis did not dare to attack them. 1 We may well doubt 
whether the Athenians went out at all, since they had been for 
years accustomed to regard themselves as inferior to the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians in the field. Agis now withdrew, satisfied appar¬ 
ently with haying offered battle, so as to efface the affront which 
he had received from the march of the Eleusinian commu¬ 
nicants in defiance of his neighbourhood. 

The first exploit of Alkibiadfis was to proceed to Andros, 
now under a Lacedaemonian barmost and garrison. Landing 
on the island, he plundered the fields, defeated both the native 
troops and the Lacedemonians, and forced them to shut them¬ 
selves up within the town; which he besieged for some days 
without avail, and then proceeded onward to Samos, leaving 
Konon in a fortified post, with twenty ships, to prosecute the 
siege. 2 At Samos he first ascertained the state of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian fleet at Ephesus—the influence acquired by Lysander 
over Cyrus—the strong anti-Athenian dispositions of the young 
prince—and the ample rate of pay, put down even in advance, 
of which the Peloponnesian seamen were now in actual receipt 

1 Diodor, xiii. "2, 73, 

2 Xqnoph. Helien. i, 4, 82—i. 5, 18; I'lutarch, Alkib. c. 35; Diodor, 
xiii. 69. The latter says that Thrasybulus was left at Andros—which 
r»nnnt tri«*- 
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He now first became convinced of the failure of those hopes 
which he had conceived, not without good reason, in the 
preceding year—and of which he had doubtless boasted at 
Athens; that the alliance of Persia might be neutralised at 
least, if not won over, through the envoys escorted to Susa by 
Phamabazus. It was in vain that he prevailed upon Tissa- 
phemes to mediate with Cyrus, to introduce to him some 
Athenian envoys, and to inculcate upon him his own views of 
the true interests of Persia; that is, that the war should be fed 
and protracted so as to wear out both the Grecian belligerent 
parties, each by means of the other. Such a policy, un¬ 
congenial at all times to the vehement temper of Cyrus, had 
become yet more repugnant to him since his intercourse with 
Lysander. He would not consent even to see the envoys, nor 
was he probably displeased to put a slight upon a neighbour and 
rival satrap. Deep was the despondency among the Athenians 
at Samos, when painfully convinced that all hopes from Persia 
must be abandoned for themselves; and further, that Persian 
pay was both more ample and better assured, to their enemies, 
than ever it had been before. 1 

Lysander had at Ephesus a fleet of ninety triremes, which 
he employed himself in repairing and augmenting, being still 
inferior in number to the Athenians. In vain did Alkibiades 
attempt to provoke him out to a general action. This was 
much to the interest of the Athenians, apart from their 
superiority of number, since they were badly provided with 
money, and obliged to levy contributions wherever they could: 
but Lysander was resolved not to fight unless he could do so 
with advantage, and Cyrus, not afraid of sustaining the pro¬ 
tracted expense of the war, had even enjoined upon him this 
cautious policy, with additional hopes of a Phemcian fleet to 
his aid,—which in his mouth was not intended to delude, as it 
had been by TissaphemSs.® Unable to bring about a general 
battle, and having no immediate or capital enterprise to con¬ 
strain his attention, AlkibiadSs became careless, and abandoned 
himself partly to the love of pleasure, partly to reckless predatory 
enterprises for the purpose of getting money to pay his army. 
Thrasybulus had come from his post on the Hellespont and 
was now engaged in fortifying Phoktea, probably for the purpose 

1 Xenoph, Hellen. i. 5, 9; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 4. The latter tells us 
that the Athenian ships were presently emptied by the desertion of the 
seamen: a careless exaggeration. ' 

a Plutarch, Lysand. c. 9. I venture to antedate the statements which 
he there makes, as to the encouragements from Cyrus to Lysander. 
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of establishing a post to be enabled to pillage the interior. 
Here he was joined by Alkibiades, who sailed across with a 
squadron, leaving his main fleet at Samos. He left it under 
the command of his favourite pilot Antiochus, but with express 
orders on no account to fight until his return. 

While employed in his visit to Phokaea and Ivlazomense, 
Alkibiades, perhaps hard-pressed for money, conceived the 
unwarrantable project of enriching his men by the plunder of 
the neighbouring territory of Kyme, an allied dependency of 
Athens. Landing on this territory unexpectedly, after fabricat¬ 
ing some frivolous calumnies against the Kymseans, he at first 
seized much property and a considerable number of prisoners. 
But the inhabitants assembled in arms, bravely defended their 
possessions, and repelled his men to their ships ; recovering the 
plundered property, and lodging it in safety within their walls. 
Stung with this miscarriage, Alkibiades sent for a reinforcement 
of hoplites from Mitylene, and marched up to the walls of 
Kyme, where he in vain challenged the citizens to come forth 
and fight He then ravaged the territory at pleasure; while 
the Kymseans had no other resource, except to send envoys to 
Athens, to complain of so gross an outrage inflicted by the 
Athenian general upon an unoffending Athenian dependency. 1 

This was a grave charge, and not the only charge which 
Alkibiades had to meet at Athens. During his absence at 
Phokrea and Kvme, Antiochus the pilot, whom he had left in 
command, disobeying the express order pronounced against 
fighting a battle, first sailed across from Samos to Notinm, 
the harbour of Kolophon—and from thence to the mouth of 
the harbour of Ephesus, where the Peloponnesian fleet lay. 
Entering that harbour with his own ship and another, he 
passed close in front of the prows of the Peloponnesian tri¬ 
remes, insulting them scornfully and defying them to combat. 
Lysander detached some ships to pursue him, and an action 
gradually ensued, which was exactly that which Antiochus 
desired. But the Athenian ships were all in disorder, and 
came into battle as each of them separately could; while the 
Peloponnesian fleet was well marshalled and kept in hand; 

r * Diodor, xiii, 73. I follow Diodorus in respect to this story about 
Kyme, which he probably copied from the Kymcean historian Epborus. 
Cornelius Nepos (Aicib. c. 7) briefly glances at it. 

Xenophon (Hellen. i. 5, n) as well as Plutarch (Lysand. c. 5) mentions 
the visit of Alkibiades to Thrasybulus at Phoktea, They do not name 
Kyme, however: according to them, the visit to Phoksea has no assignable 
purpose or consequences. But the plunder of KymS is a circumstance both 
sufficiently probable in itself, and suitable to the occasion. 
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so that the battle was all to the advantage of the latter. The 
Athenians, compelled to take flight, were pursued to Notium— 
losing fifteen triremes, several along with their full crews. 
Antiochus himself was slain. Before retiring to Ephesus, 
Lysander had the satisfaction of erecting his trophy on the 
shore of Notium; while the Athenian fleet was carried back 
to its station at Samos. 1 

It was in vain that Alkibiades, hastening back to Samos, 
mustered the entire Athenian fleet, sailed to the mouth of the 
harbour of Ephesus, and there ranged his ships in battle order, 
challenging the enemy to come forth. Lysander would give 
him no opportunity of wiping off the late dishonour. And as 
an additional mortification to Athens, the Lacedaemonians 
shortly afterwards captured both Teos and Delphinium; the 
latter being a fortified post which the Athenians had held for 
the last three years in the island of Chios. 8 

Even before the battle of Notium, it appears that complaints 
and dissatisfaction had been growing up in the armament 
against Alkibiades. He had gone out with a splendid force, 
not inferior, in number of triremes and hoplites, to that which 
he had conducted against Sicily—and under large promises, 
both from himself and his friends, of achievements to come. 
Yet in a space of time which can hardly have been less than 
three months, not a single success had been accomplished - r 
while, on the other side, there was to be reckoned, the dis¬ 
appointment on the score of Persia—which had great effect on 
the temper of the armament, and which, though not his fault, 
was contrary to expectations which he had held out—the dis¬ 
graceful plunder of Kyme—and the defeat at Notium. It was 
true that Alkibiades had given peremptory orders to Antiochus 
not to fight, and that the battle had been hazarded in flagrant 
disobedience to his injunctions. But this circumstance only 
raised new matter for dissatisfaction, of a graver character. If 
Antiochus had been disobedient—if besides disobedience, he 
had displayed a childish vanity and an utter neglect of all 
military precautions—who was it that had chosen him for 
deputy j and that too against all Athenian precedent, putting 
the pilot, a paid officer of the ship, over the heads of the 

1 Xenopb. Hellen. i. 5, 12-15» Diodor. xiii. 71; Plutarch, Alkib. e, 35; 
Plutarch, Lysand. c. 5. 

a Xenoph. Hellen. u 5, 15; Diodor. xiii. 7 6. 

I copy Diodorus, in putting Teos, pursuant to Weiske’s note, in place 
of Eion, which appears in Xenophon. I copy the latter, however, in 
ascribing these captures to the year of Lysander, instead of to the year of 
Kalllkmidas. 
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trierarchs who paid their pilots, and served at their own cost ? 
It was Alkibiades who placed Antiochus in this grave and 
responsible situation: a personal favourite, an excellent con¬ 
vivial companion, but destitute of all qualities befitting a com¬ 
mander. And this turned attention on another point of the 
■character of Alkibiades—his habits of excessive self-indulgence 
and dissipation. The loud murmurs of the camp charged him 
with neglecting the interests of the service for enjoyments with 
jovial parties and Ionian women, and with admitting to his 
confidence those who best contributed to the amusement of 
such chosen hours. 1 

It was in the camp at Samos that this general indignation 
against Alkibiades first arose, and was from thence transmitted 
formally to Athens, by the mouth of Thrasybulus son of 
Thrason 2 —not the eminent Thrasybulus (son of Lykus) who 
has been already often mentioned in this history, and will be 
mentioned again. There came at the same time to Athens 
the complaints from KymS, against the unprovoked aggression 
and plunder of that place by Alkibiades; and seemingly com¬ 
plaints from other places besides.® It was even urged as 
accusation against him, that he was in guilty collusion to betray 
the fleet to Pharnabazus and the Lacedaemonians, and that he 
had already provided three strong forts in the Chersonese to 
retire to, so soon as this scheme should be ripe for execution. 

Such grave and wide-spread accusations, coupled with the 
disaster at Notium, and the complete disappointment of all the 

1 Plutarch, Alkib. c. 36. He recounts, in the tenth chapter of the same 
biography, an anecdote describing the manner in which Antiochus first 
■won the favour of Alkibiades, then a young man; by catching a tame 
quail, which had escaped from his bosom. 

a A person named Thrason is mentioned in the Choiseul Inscription (No. 
147, pp. 241 ,22J of the Corp. Inscr. of Boeckh) as one of the Hellenotamise 
in the year 410 B.c. He is described by bis Deme as Bulades: he is 
probably enough the father of this Thrasybulus. 

* Xenoph. ttellen. i, 5, 16-17. ’AAitijBiiSijr p\v oty, Tovtjpat xal iv 
vp trrparif Qtpifievos, &c. Diodor. xiii. 73. iyiyoyr0 Si *nl Skkai troAAal 
•JiatfaXai kot’ o4toC, &c. 

Plutarch, Alkib. c. 36. 

One of the remaining speeches of Lysias (Orat. xxL 'Avokoyta AapoSoitlat) 
is delivered by the tnernch in this fleet, on board of whose ship Alki- 
biadSs himself chose to sail. This trierarch complains of Alkibiadds as 
having been a most uncomfortable and troublesome companion (sect 7). 
His testimony on the point is valuable j for there seems no disposition here 
to wake out any case against AlkibisdSs. The trierarch notices the fact, 
■that Alkibiades preferred his trireme, simply as a proof that it was the best 
equipped, or among the best equipped, of the whole fleet. Archestratus 
and Erasinidfls preferred it afterwards, for the snme r^'on. 
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promises of success—were more than sufficient to alter the 
sentiments of the people of Athens towards Alkibiades. He 
had no character to fall back upon; or rather, he had a character 
worse than none—such as to render the most criminal imputa¬ 
tions of treason not intrinsically improbable. The comments 
of his enemies, which had been forcibly excluded from public 
discussion during his summer visit to Athens, were now again 
set free; and all the adverse recollections of his past life doubt¬ 
less revived. The people had refused to listen to these, in 
order that he might have a fair trial, and might verify the title, 
claimed for him by his friends, to be judged only by his 
subsequent exploits, achieved since the year 411 b.c. He had 
now had his trial; he had been found wanting; and the popular 
confidence, which had been provisionally granted to him, was 
accordingly withdrawn. 

It is not just to represent the Athenian people (however 
Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos may set before us this picture) 
as having indulged an extravagant and unmeasured confidence 
in Alkibiadfis in the month of July, demanding of him more 
than man could perform—and as afterwards in the month of 
December passing, with childish abruptness, from confidence 
into wrathful displeasure, because their own impossible expecta¬ 
tions were not already realised. That the people entertained 
large expectations, from so very considerable an armament, 
cannot be doubted: the largest of all, probably (as in the 
instance of the Sicilian expedition), were those entertained by 
Alkibiadfis himself, and promulgated by his friends. But we 
are not called upon to determine what the people would have 
done, had Alkibiadfes, after performing all the duties of a faithful, 
skilful, and enterprising commander, nevertheless failed, from 
obstacles beyond his own control, in realising their hopes and 
his own promises. No such case occurred: that which did 
occur was materially different. Besides the absence of grand 
successes, he had further been negligent and reckless in his 
primary duties—he had exposed the Athenian arms to defeat, 
by his disgraceful selection of an unworthy lieutenant 1 —-he had 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 16. Ol ’Aerator, us iyyfoBi! 7) vaufiaxla, 
XoAm-ws *Ix«v 'AAxi/BtdSp, oli/uvti St’ kpiktidv rt leal ixpd- 
rttav hita\u\fnival t 4 i vavs. 

The expression which Thucydides employs in reference to Alkibiadls 
requires a few words of comment: (vi. 15) — tcel Sijporfa Kp&rurra 
81 aBivra t4 toD woKipsu, ISla Siciurrei rots HrimM/itjurtv airoi 
ixflta-efj'Ttr, koI SXAoir frirpifavrts (the Athenians), oi Siii ficuepov laiprthav 
rqv ri\ iv. 

The “strenuous and. effective prosecution of warlike business” here 
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violated the territory and property of an allied dependency, at 
a moment when Athens had a paramount interest in cultivating 
bv every means the attachment of her remaining allies. The 
truth is, as I have before remarked, that he had really been 
spoiled by the intoxicating reception given to him so unex¬ 
pectedly in the city. He had mistaken a hopeful public, 
determined, even by forced silence as to the past, to give him 
the full benefit of a meritorious future, but requiring as condition 
from him that that future should really be meritorious—for a 
public of assured admirers, whose favour he had already earned 
and might consider as his own. He became an altered man after 
that visit, like Miltiades after the battle of Marathon; or rather, 
the impulses of a character essentially dissolute and insolent, 
broke loose from that restraint under which they had before 
been partially controlled. At the time of the battle of Kyzikus 
—when Alkibiades was labouring to regain the favour of his 
injured countrymen and was yet uncertain whether he should 
succeed—he would not have committed the fault of quitting 
his fleet and leaving it under the command of a lieutenant like 
Antiochus. If therefore Athenian sentiment towards Alkibiades 
underwent an entire change during the autumn of 407 b.c., this 
was in consequence of an alteration in his character and 
behaviour; an alteration for the worse, just at the crisis when 
everything turned upon his good conduct, and upon his 
deserving at least, if he could not command, success. 

We may indeed observe that the faults of Nikias before 
Syracuse and in reference to the coming of Gylippus, were far 
graver and more mischievous than those of Alkibiades during 
this turning-season of his career—and the disappointment of 
antecedent hopes at least equal. Yet while these faults and 
disappointment brought about the dismissal and disgrace of 
Alkibiades, they did not induce the Athenians to dismiss Nikias, 
though himself desiring it,—nor even prevent them from sending 
him a second armament to be ruined along with the first. 
The contrast is most instructive, as demonstrating upon what 
points durable esteem in Athens turned; how long the most 
melancholy public incompetency could remain overlooked, 
when covered by piety, decorum, good intentions and high 

ascribed to Alkibiades, is true of all the period between his exile and his 
last visit to Athens (about September b.c. 415 to September b.c. 407). 
During the first Four years of that time, he was very effective against 
Athens; during the.Iast four, very effective in her service. 

But the assertion is certainly not true of his last command, which ended 
with the battle of Nolium ; nor is it more than partially true (at least, it is 
an exaggeration of the truth) for the period before his exile. 
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station; 1 how short-lived was the ascendency of a man far 
superior in ability and energy, besides an equal station—when 
his moral qualities and antecedent life were such as to provoke 
fear and hatred in many, esteem from none. Yet on the whole, 
Nikias, looking at him as a public servant, was far more 
destructive to his country than Alkibiades. The mischief done 
to Athens by the latter was done chiefly in the avowed service 
of her enemies. 

On hearing the news of the defeat of Notium and the accu¬ 
mulated complaints against Alkibiades, the Athenians simply 
voted that he should be dismissed from his command; naming 
ten new generals to replace him. He was not brought to trial, 
nor do we know whether any such step was proposed. Yet his 
proceedings at Kyme, if they happened as we read them, richly 
deserved judicial animadversion ; and the people, had they so 
dealt with him, would only have acted up to the estimable 
function ascribed to them by the oligarchical Phrynichus—“ of 
serving as refuge to their dependent allies, and chastising the 
high-handed oppressions of the optimates against them.” 2 In 
the perilous position of Athens, however, with reference to the 
foreign war, such a political trial would have been productive 
of much dissension and mischief. And Alkibiades avoided the 
question by not coming to Athens. As soon as he heard of 
his dismissal, he retired immediately from the army to his own 
fortified posts on the Chersonese. 

The ten new generals named were, Konon, Diomedon, Leon, 
Periklfis, ErasinidSs, Aristokrates, Archestratus, Protomachus, 
Thrasyllus, Aristogenes. Of these, Konon was directed to 
proceed forthwith from Andros, with the twenty ships which he 
had there to receive the fleet from Alkibiades ; while Phano- 
sthenes proceeded with four triremes to replace Konon at 
Andros. 3 

In his way thither, Phanosthen 2 s fell in with Dorieus the 
Rhodian and two Thurian triremes, which he captured with 

1 To meet the case of Nikias, it would be necessary to take the converse 
of the judgement of Thucydides respecting Alkibiades, cited in my last 
note, and to say—«ol Sr)poal% icdicto-ra SiafleWo ret roi? roAipev, Islet 
8/taffrei T& iirtTijSei/roTU ab-rov ayaaSivrts, ko! ubr$ Wirpety&vrts, 
ob Sib. futKpov tiripT)\ai> ttjv 

The leader will of course understand that these last Greek words are ml 
an actual citation, but a transformation of the actual words of Thucydides, 
for the purpose of illustrating the contrast between Alkibiades and Nikias. 

* Thucyd. viiL 48. 1 b» 54 Sri imp tripav rt (of the allied dependencies) 
Kora^uyijo * at iKtlvuv (*.e. of the high persons called KatonbyaSal or 
optimates) aaupponevijv. 

* Xenopb. Hellen. i. 5, 18; Biodor. xiii. 74. 
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every man aboard. The captives were sent to Athens, where 
all were placed in custody (in case of future exchange) except 
Dorieus himself. The latter had been condemned to death 
and banished from his native city of Rhodes, together with his 
kindred ; probably on the score of political disaffection, at the 
time when Rhodes was a member of the Athenian alliance. 
Having since then become a citizen of Thurii, he had served 
with distinction in the fleet of Mindarus both at Miletus and 
the Hellespont. The Athenians now had so much compassion 
upon him, that they released him at once and unconditionally, 
without even demanding a ransom or an equivalent. By what 
particular circumstance their compassion was determined, 
forming a pleasing exception to the melancholy habits which 
pervaded Grecian warfare in both belligerents—we should 
never have learnt from the meagre narrative of Xenophon. 
But we ascertain from other sources, that Dorieus (the son of 
Diagoras of Rhodes) was illustrious beyond all other Greeks 
for his victories in the pankration at the Olympic, Isthmian, 
and Nemean festivals—that he had gained the first prize at 
three Olympic festivals in succession (of which Olympiad 88 or 
42S B.C. was the second), a distinction altogether without 
precedent, besides 8 Isthmian and 7 Nemean prizes—that his 
father Diagoras, his brothers, and his cousins were all celebrated 
as successful athletes—lastly, that the family were illustrious 
from old date in their native island of Rhodes, and were even 
descended from the Messenian hero AristomenSs. When the 
Athenians saw before them as their prisoner a man doubtless 
of magnificent stature and presence (as we may conclude from 
his athletic success), and surrounded by such a halo of glory 
impressive in the highest degree to Grecian imagination—the 
feelings and usages of war were at once overruled. Though 
Dorieus had been one of their most vehement prmmi ps, they 
could not bear either to touch his person, or to exact from him 
any condition. Released by them on this occasion, be lived 
to be put to death, about thirteen years afterwards, by the 
lacedaimonians. 1 

VI hen Ivonon reached Samos to take the command, he found 
the armament in a state of great despondency; not merely 
from the dishonourable affair of Notium, but also from disap¬ 
pointed hopes connected with AlkibiadSs, and from difficulties 
in procuring regular pay. So painfully was the last inconvenience 
felt, that the first measure of Konon was to contract the num- 
hers of the armament from above 100 triremes to 70; and to 
1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. s, 19; Pausan. vi. 7, 2. 
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reserve for the diminished fleet all the abler seamen of the 
larger. With this fleet he and his colleagues roved about the 
enemies’ coasts to collect plunder and pay. 1 

Apparently about the same time that Konon superseded 
Alkibiades (that is, about December 407 b.c. or January 406 b.c.), 
the year of Lysander’s command expired, and Kallikratidas 
arrived from Sparta to replace him. His arrival was received with 
undisguised dissatisfaction by the leading Lacedemonians in 
the armament, by the chiefs in the Asiatic cities, and by Cyrus. 
Now was felt the full influence of those factious correspondences 
and intrigues which Lysander had established with all of them, 
for indirectly w'orking out the perpetuity of his own command. 
While loud complaints were heard of the impolicy of Sparta in 
annually changing her admiral—both Cyrus and the rest con¬ 
curred with Lysander in throwing difficulties in the way of the 
new successor. 

Kallikratidas, unfortunately only shown by the Fates, 2 and 
not suffered to continue in die Grecian world, was one of the 
noblest characters of his age. Besides perfect courage, energy, 
and incorruptibility, he was distinguished for two qualities, both 
of them very rare among eminent Greeks; entire straightfor¬ 
wardness of dealing—and a Pan-Hellenic patriotism alike com¬ 
prehensive, exalted and merciful. Lysander handed over to him 
nothing but an empty purse; having repaid to Cyrus all the 
money remaining in his possession, under pretence that it had 
been confided to himself personally. 8 Moreover, on delivering 
up the fleet to Kallikratidas at Ephesus, he made boast of deliver¬ 
ing to him at the same time the mastery of the sea, through the 
victory recently gained at Notium. “ Conduct the fleet from 
Ephesus along the coast of Samos, passing by the Athenian 
station (replied Kallikratidas), and give it up to me at Miletus: 
I shall then believe in your mastery of the sea." Lysander had 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 20; compare i. 6, 16 j Diodor. xiii. 77. 

8 Virgil, jEneid, vi. 870. 

Ostendent terxis hone tantum fats, Deque ultra 
Esse sinenb 

8 How completely this repayment was a manoeuvre for the puipose of 
crippling his successor—and not an act of genuine and conscientious 
obligation to Cyrus, as Mr. Mitford represents it—we may see by the 
conduct of Lysander at the close of the war. He then carried away with 
him to Sparta ail the residue of the tributes fiom Cyrus which be bad in 
his possession, instead of giving them hack to Cyrus (Xenoph. Hellen. n. 
3, 8). The obligation to give them back to Cyrus was greater at the end 
of the war than it was at the time when Kallikratidas came out, and when 
war was still going on? for the war was a joint business, which the 
Persians and the Spartans had sworn to prosecute by common efforts. 
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nothing else to say, except that he should give himself no 
further trouble, now that his command had been transferred to 
another. 

Kaliikratidas soon found that the leading Lacedaemonians in 
the deet, gained over to the interests of his predecessor, openly 
murmured at his arrival, and secretly obstructed all his measures; 
upon which he summoned them together, and said : “I for my 
part am quite content to remain at home; and if Lysander or 
any one else pretends to be a better admiral than I am, I 
have nothing to say against it. But sent here as I am by the 
authorities at Sparta to command the fleet, I have no choice 
except to execute their orders in the best way that I can. You 
now know how far my ambition reaches; 1 you know also the 
murmurs which are abroad against our common city (for her 
frequent change of admirals). Look to it, and give me your 
opinion—Shall I stay where I am—or shall I go home, and 
communicate what has happened here?” 

This remonstrance, alike pointed and dignified, produced its 
full effect. Every one replied that it was his duty to stay and 
undertake the command. The murmurs and cabals were from 
that moment discontinued. 

His next embarrassments arose from the manoeuvre of Ly¬ 
sander in paying back to Cyrus all the funds from whence the 
continuous pay of the army was derived. Of course this step 
was admirably calculated to make every one regret the alter¬ 
ation of command. Kaliikratidas, who had been sent out 
without funds, in full reliance on the unexhausted supply from 
Sardis, now found himself compelled to go thither in person 
and solicit a renewal of the bounty. But Cyrus, eager to 
manifest in every way his partiality for the last admiral, deferred 
receiving him,—first for two days, then for a further interval, 
until the patience of Kaliikratidas was wearied out, so that he 
left Sardis in disgust without an interview. So intolerable to 
his feelings was the humiliation of thus begging at the palace 
gates, that he bitterly deplored those miserable dissensions 
among the Greeks which constrained both parties to truckle to 
the foreigner for money; swearing that if he survived the year’s 
campaign, he would use every possible effort to bring about an 
accommodation between Athens and Sparta. 2 

In the meantime, he put forth all his energy to obtain money 
in some other way, and thus get the fleet to sea; knowing well, 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 5, ipxis 5 e, rrpbs & iyS re tpiXortpovfuu, xal i) 
irifAis Tjpar alrt£(erai (tare yap ofrri StTrap «al £y<&), (upkouKeiere, &c. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 7 } Plutarch, Lysand. c. 6, 
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that the way to overcome the reluctance of Cyrus was, to show 
that he could do without him. Sailing first from Ephesus 
to Miletus, he despatched from thence a small squadron to 
Sparta, disclosing his unexpected poverty, and asking for 
speedy pecuniary aid. In the meantime he convoked an 
assembly of the Milesians, communicated to them the mission 
just sent to Sparta, and asked from them a temporary supply 
until this money should arrive. He reminded them that the 
necessity' of this demand sprang altogether from the manoeuvre 
of Lysander in paying back the funds in his hands:—that he 
had already in vain applied to Cyrus for further money, meeting 
only with such insulting neglect as could no longer be endured: 
that they (the Milesians), dwelling amidst the Persians, and 
having already experienced the maximum of ill-usage at their 
hands, ought now to be foremost in the war, and to set an 
example of zeal to the other allies, 1 in order to get clear the 
sooner from dependence upon such imperious taskmasters. He 
promised that when the remittance from Sparta and the 
hour of success should arrive, he would richly requite their 
forwardness. “ Let us, with the aid of the gods, show these 
foreigners (he concluded) that we can punish our enemies 
without worshipping them.” 

The spectacle of this generous patriot struggling against a 
degrading dependence on the foreigner, which was now be¬ 
coming unhappily familiar to the leading Greeks of both sides 
—excites our warm sympathy and admiration. We may add, 
that his language to the Milesians, reminding them of the 
misery which they had endured from the Persians as a motive 
to exertion in the war—is full of instruction as to the new situa¬ 
tion opened for the Asiatic Greeks since the breaking up of the 
Athenian power. No such evils had they suffered while Athens 
was competent to protect them, and while they were willing to 
receive protection from her—during the interval of more than 
fifty years between the complete organisation of the confederacy 
of Delos and the disaster of Nikias before Syracuse. 

The single-hearted energy of Kallikratidas imposed upon all 
who heard him, and even inspired so much alarm to those 
leading Milesians who were playing underhand the game of 
Lysander, that they were the first to propose a large grant of 
money towards the war, and to offer considerable sums from 
their own purses; an example probably soon followed by other 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6) 8. v/ius Si iyi> trptivfuri/rtivs that it 
riv iri\tftov, Sii t4 oIkovotos iv ffap&dpots trXttaTa Kaxk IjSy W tttir&r 

vtirovBcti 
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allied cities. Some of the friends of Lysander tried to couple 
their offers with conditions; demanding a warrant for the 
destruction of their political enemies, and hoping thus to com¬ 
promise the new admiral. But he strenuously refused all such 
guilty compliances. 5 He was soon able to collect at Miletus 
fifty 1 fresh triremes in addition to those left by Lysander, 
malting a fleet of 140 sail in all. The Chians having furnished 
him with an outfit of five drachmas for each seaman (equal to 
ten days' pay at the usual rate), he sailed with the whole fleet 
northward towards Lesbos. Of this numerous fleet, the 
greatest which had yet been assembled throughout the war, 
only ten triremes were Lacedcemonian ; 2 while a considerable 
proportion, and among the best equipped, were Bceotian and 
Eubcean. 3 In his voyage towards Lesbos, Kallikratidas seems 
to have made himself master of Phokaea and Kym£,* perhaps 
with the greater facility in consequence of the recent ill-treat¬ 
ment of the Kymaeans by Alkibiades. He then sailed to 
attack Methymna, on the northern coast of Lesbos; a town 
not only strongly attached to the Athenians, but also defended 
by an Athenian garrison. Though at first repulsed, he 
renewed his attacks until at length he took the town by storm. 
The property in it was all plundered by the soldiers, and the 
slaves collected and sold for their benefit. It was further 
demanded by the allies, and expected pursuant to ordinary 
custom, that the Metbymnaean and Athenian prisoners should 
be sold also. But Kallikratidas peremptorily refused com¬ 
pliance, and set them all free the next day; declaring, that so 
long as he was in command, not a single free Greek should be 
reduced to slavery if he could prevent it, 5 

No one who has not familiarised himself with the details of 
Grecian warfare, can feel the full grandeur and sublimity of 
this proceeding—which stands, so far as I know, unparalleled 
in Grecian history. It is not merely that the prisoners were 

1 Plutarch, Apophthegm. Laconic, p. 232 C; Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 12. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. L 6, 34. 

* Diodor. xiii. 99. 

4 I infer this from the fact, that at the period of the battle of Arginusse, 
both these towns appear as adhering to the Peloponnesians} whereas 
during the command of Alkibiades they had been both Athenian (Xenoph. 
Hellen. i. 5, 11} i. 6 , 33; Diodor. xiu. 73-99). 

* Xenoph, Hellen. i. 6, 14. Kal tct\tvivray tvv £vpn£xav ImoSitrStu 

tcol TO bt attic Hpij iavrai yt Aftxovros otitiva is 

rfc iktlvrn Suvarbv luitpcantSuxB^rai. 

Compare a later declaration of Agesilaus, substantially to the same 
purpose, yet delivered under circumstances far less emphatic—in Xenophon, 
Avesilaus, vii. 6 . 
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spared and set free: as to that point, analogous cases may be 
found, though not very frequent. It is, that this particular act 
of generosity was performed in the name and for the recom¬ 
mendation of Pan-Hellenic brotherhood and Pan-Hellenic 
independence of the foreigner: a comprehensive principle, 
announced by Kallikratidas on previous occasions as well as 
on this, but now carried into practice under emphatic circum¬ 
stances, and coupled with an explicit declaration of his resolu¬ 
tion to abide by it in all future cases. It is, lastly, that the step 
was taken in resistance to formal requisition on the part of his 
allies, whom he had very imperfect means either of paying or 
controlling, and whom therefore it was so much the more 
hazardous for him to offend. There cannot be any doubt 
that these allies felt personally wronged and indignant at the 
loss, as well as confounded with the proposition of a rule of 
duty so new as respected the relations of belligerents in 
Greece; against which too (let us add) their murmurs would 
not be without some foundation—“ If w: should come to be 
Konon’s prisoners, he will not treat us in this manner.” 
Reciprocity of dealing is absolutely essential to constant moral 
observance, either public or private j and doubtless KalUkra- 
tidas felt a well-grounded confidence, that two or three con¬ 
spicuous examples would sensibly modify the future practice 
on both sides. But some one must begin by setting such 
examples, and the man who does begin—having a position 
which gives reasonable chance that others will follow—is the 
hero. An admiral like Lysander would not only sympathise 
heartily with the complaints of the allies, but also condemn 
the proceeding as a dereliction of duty to Sparta: even men 
better than Lysander would at first look coldly on it as a sort 
of Quixotism, in doubt whether the example would be copied: 
while the Spartan Ephors, though probably tolerating it 
because they interfered very sparingly with their admirals 
afloat, would certainly have little sympathy with the feelings in 
which it originated. So much the rather is Kallikratidas to be 
admired, as bringing out with him not only a Pan-Hellenic 
patriotism 1 rare either at Athens or Sparta, but also a force of 
individual character and conscience yet rarer—enabling him to 
brave unpopularity and break through routine, in the attempt 
to make that patriotism fruitful and operative in practice. In 
his career, so sadly and prematurely closed, there was at least 

1 The sentiment ofKallikratidas deserved the designation of 't^Xrimiiritror 
vaKlrevfia —fer more than that of Nikias, to which Plutarch applies those 
words (Compar, of Nikias and CrasSns, c. 2). 
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this circumstance to be envied; that the capture of Methymna 
afforded him the opportunity, which he greedily seized as if he 
had known that it would be the last, of putting in act and 
evidence the full aspirations of his magnanimous soul, 

Kallikratidas sent word by the released prisoners to Konon 
that he would presently put an end to his adulterous inter¬ 
course with the sea; 1 which he now considered as his wife 
and lawfully appertaining to him, having 140 triremes against 
the 70 triremes of Konon. That admiral, in spite of his 
inferior numbers, had advanced near to Methymna to try and 
relieve itj but finding the place already captured, had retired 
to the islands called Hekatonnesoi, off the continent bearing 
north-east from Lesbos. Thither he was followed by Kallikra¬ 
tidas, who, leaving Methymna at night, found him quitting his 
moorings at break of day, and immediately made all sail to try 
and cut him off from the southerly course towards Samos. 
But Konon, having diminished the number of his triremes 
from 100 to 70, had been able to preserve all the best rowers, 
so that in speed he outran Kallikratidas and entered first the 
harbour of MitylenG. His pursuers however were close behind, 
and even got into the harbour along with him, before it could 
be closed and put in ft state of defence. Constrained to fight 
a battle at its entrance, he was completely defeated: thirty of 
his ships were taken, though the crews escaped to land; and 
he preserved the remaining forty only by hauling them ashore 
under the wall. 2 

The town of Mitylfine, originally founded on a small islet off 
Lesbos, had afterwards extended across a narrow strait to 
Lesbos itself. By this strait (whether bridged over or not we 
are not informed), the town was divided into two portions, and 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, IS. Kivavi Si elrtv, 8 n mitrti axniv /soix&vra 
-rV Btxkaacrav, &c. He could hardly say this to Konon, in any other way 
than through the Athenian prisoners. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 17 i Diodor. xiii. 78, 79. 

Here, as on so many other occasions, it is impossible to blend these two 
narratives together. 'Diodorus conceives the fiicts in a manner quite 
different from Xenophon, and much less probable. He tells us that 
Konon practised a stratagem during his flight (the same in Polyeenus, i. 
482), whereby he was enabled to fight with and defeat the foremost 
Peloponnesian ships before the rest came up: also that he got into the 
harbour in time to put it into a state of defence before Kallikratidas came 
up. Diodorus then gives a prolix description of the battle by which 
Kallikratidas forced his way in. 

The narrative of Xenophon, which I have followed, plainly implies that 
Konon could have had no time to make preparations for defending the 
> -bonr. 
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had two harbours, one opening northward towards the Helles¬ 
pont, the other southward towards the promontory of Kane 
on the mainland. 1 Both these harbours were undefended, 
and both now fell into the occupation of the Peloponnesian 
fleet; at least all the outer portion of each, near to the exit of 
the harbour, which Kallikratidas kept under strict watch. He 
at the same time sent for the full forces of Melhymna and for 
hoplites across from Chios, so as to block up Mitylene by land 
as well as by sea. As soon as his success was announced, too, 
money for the fleet (together with separate presents for himself, 
which he declined receiving 2 * * * * * ) was immediately sent to him 
by Cyrus; so that his future operations became easy. 

No preparations had been made at Mitylent: for a siege: 
no stock of provisions had been accumulated, and the crowd 
within the walls was so considerable, that Konon foresaw but 
too plainly the speedy exhaustion of his means. Nor could he 
expect succour from Athens, unless he could send intelligence 
thither of his condition; of which, as he had not been able to 
do so, the Athenians remained altogether ignorant. All his 
ingenuity was required to get a trireme safe out of the harbour 
in the face of the enemy’s guard. Putting afloat two triremes, 
the best sailers in his fleet, and picking out the best rowers for 
them out of all the rest, he caused these rowers to go aboard 
before daylight, concealing the Epibat® or maritime soldiers in 
the interior of the vessel (instead of the deck, which was their 
usual place), with a moderate stock of provisions, and keeping 
the vessel still covered with hides or sails, as was customary 
with vessels hauled ashore to protect them against the sun. 8 


1 Thucyd. iii. 6. robs lipippovs fir' apQoripois toTj Aiuetuv ivniovino — 
(Strabo, xiii. p. 617). Xenophon talks only of the harbour, as if it were 
one; and possibly, in very inaccurate language, it might be described as 
one harbour with two entrances. It seems to me, however, that Xenophon 
had no dear idea of the locality. 

Strabo speaks of the northern harbour as defended by a mole—the 
southern harbour, as defended by triremes chained together. Such defences 
did not exist in the year 406 b.c. Probably after the revolt of Mitylend 
in 427 b.c., the Athenians had removed what defences might have been 
before provided for the harbour. 

2 Plutarch, Apophth. Laconic, p. 222 E. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 19. KaSeAxitras (Konon) rav vtav vAr Ipurra 
vAtobaas Sho, irAiipairf rpb iffupas, tl- aracay rav vt&» robs hphrrovs 

iperas 4 jr\f£as, koI robs Imftaros is koIXtjv vauv ptrafti&ioas, xcd ri 

rapaj! pb para vapafiaAihv, 

The meaning of vapapfipara is very uncertain. The commentators give 

little instruction; nor can we be sure that the same thing is meant as is 
expressed by irapaBAij/xara (infra, iL I, 22). We may be certain that the 

matters meant by rapa^bpara were something which, if visible at all to 
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These two triremes were thus made ready to depart at a 
moment’s notice, without giving any indication to the enemy 
that they were so. They were fully manned before daybreak, 
the crews remained in their position all day, and after dark 
were taken out to repose. This went on for four days succes¬ 
sively, no favourable opportunity having occurred to give the 
signal for attempting a start. At length, on the fifth day about 
noon, when many of the Peloponnesian crews were ashore for 
their morning meal, and others were reposing, the moment 
seemed favourable, the signal was given, and both the triremes 
started at the same moment with their utmost speed; one to 
go out at the southern entrance towards the sea between 
Lesbos and Chios—the other to depart by the northern 
entrance towards the Hellespont. Instantly the alarm was 
given among the Peloponnesian fleet: the cables were cut, the 
men hastened aboard, and many triremes were put in motion 
to overtake the two runaways. That which departed south¬ 
ward, in spite of the most strenuous efforts, was caught towards 
evening and brought back with all her crew prisoners: that 
which went towards the Hellespont escaped, rounded the 
northern coast of Lesbos, and got safe with the news to 
Athens; sending intelligence also, seemingly, in her way, to 
the Athenian admiral Diomedon at Samos. 

The latter immediately made all haste to the aid of Konon, 
with the small force which he had with him, no more than 
twelve triremes. The two harbours being both guarded by a 
superior force, he tried to get access to Mitylene through the 
Euripus, a strait which opens on the southern coast of the island 
into an interior lake or bay, approaching near to the town. But 
here he was attacked suddenly by Kallikratidas, and his squad¬ 
ron all captured except two triremes, his own and another: he 
himself had great difficulty in escaping. 1 

a spectator without, would at least afford no indication that the trireme 
was intended for a speedy start; otherwise, they would defeat the whole 
contrivance of Konon, whose aim was secrecy. It was essential that this 
trireme, though afloat, should he made to look as much as possible like to 
the other triremes which still remained hauled ashore; in order that the 
Peloponnesians might not suspect any purpose of departure. I have 
endeavoured in the text to give a meaning which answers this purpose, 
without forsaking the explanations proposed by the commentators i see 
Boeckh, Ueber das Attische See-Wesen, ch, x. p. 159. 

Xenoph. Hetlen. i, 6, 22. 5 ? fSoyBup VLopcovi tro\topKOVUfvfp 

ow&tita Pttwt\p hpu.irju'To is Tbv e&pnrov rwp M itu\7}vo(uv. 

The reader should look at a map of Lesbos, to see what Js meant by 
Mityl£n£-—and the other Kuripus of the neighbouring 1 town 
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Athens was all in consternation at the news of the defeat of 
Konon and the blockade of Mitylene. The whole strength and 
energy of the city was put forth to relieve him, hy an effort 
greater than any which had been made throughout the whole 
war. We read with surprise that within the short space of 
thirty days, a fleet of no less than r xo triremes was fitted out and 
sent from Peirasus. Every man of age and strength to serve, 
without distinction, was taken to form a good crew; not only 
freemen, but slaves, to whom manumission was promised as 
reward: many also of the Horsemen or Knights 1 and citizens 
of highest rank went aboard as Epibatce, hanging up their 
bridles like Kimon before the battle of Salamis. The levy was 
in fact as democratical and as equalising as it had been on that 
memorable occasion. The fleet proceeded straight to Samos, 
whither orders had doubtless been sent to get together all the 
triremes which the allies could furnish as reinforcements, as well 
as all the scattered Athenian. By this means, forty additional 
triremes (ten of them Samian) were assembled, and the whole 
fleet, 150 sail, went from Samos to the little islands called 
Argmusas, dose on the mainland, opposite to Malea the south¬ 
eastern cape of Lesbos. 

Kallikratidas, apprised of the approach of the new fleet 
while it was yet at Samos, withdrew the greater portion of his 
force from Mitylene, leaving fifty triremes under Eteonikus to 
continue the blockade. Less than fifty probably would not 
have been sufficient, inasmuch as two harbours were to be 
watched; but he was thus reduced to meet the Athenian fleet 
with inferior numbers—120 triremes against 150. His fleet was 
off Cape Malea, where the crews took their suppers, on the 
same evening as the Athenians supped at the opposite islands of 
Arginusse. It was his project to sail across the intermediate 
channel in the night, and attack them in the morning before 
they were prepared ’, but violent wind and rain forced him to 
defer all movement till daylight. On the ensuing morning both 
parties prepared for the greatest naval encounter which bad 
taken place throughout the whole war. Kallikratidas was 
advised by his pilot, the Megarian Hermon, to retire for the 
present without fighting, inasmuch as the Athenian fleet had 
the advantage of thirty triremes over him in number. He replied 
that flight was disgraceful, and that Sparta would be no worse 

Diodorus (xiii. 79) confounds the Euripus of MityWnfc with the harbour 
of MitylSnfi, with which it is quite unconnected. Schneider and Plebn 
seem to make the same confusion (see Flebn, Lesbiaca, p. 15). 

1 Xenoph. HeUen. i. 6 , 24-25; Diodor. xiii. 97. 
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off even if he should perish. 1 The answer was one congenial 
to his chivalrous nature; and we may well conceive, that 
having for the last two or three months been lord and master of 
the sea, he recollected his own haughty message to Konon, and 
thought it dishonour to incur or deserve, by retiring, the like 
taunt upon himself. We may remark, too, that the disparity of 
numbers, though serious, was by no means such as to render 
the contest hopeless, or to serve as a legitimate ground for 
retreat to one who prided himself on a full measure of Spartan 
courage. 

The Athenian fleet was so marshalled, that its great strength 
was placed in the two wings ; in each of which there were sixty 
Athenian ships, distributed into four equal divisions, each 
division commanded by a general. Of the four squadrons of 
fifteen ships each, two were placed in front, two to support 
them in the rear. Aristokrates and Diomedon commanded the 
two front squadrons of the left division, Perikles and Erasinides 
the two squadrons in the rear: on the right division, Protoma- 
chus and Thrasyllus commanded the two in front, Lysias and 
Aristogenes the two in the rear. The centre, wherein were the 
Samians and other allies, was left weak and all in single line: it 
appears to have been exactly in front of one of the isles of 
Arginusse, while the two other divisions were to the right and 
left of that isle. We read with some surprise that the whole 
Lacedaemonian fleet was arranged by single ships, because it 
sailed better and manoeuvred better than the Athenians; who 
formed their right and left divisions in deep order, for the 
express purpose of hindering the enemy from performing the 
nautical manoeuvres of the diekplus and the periplus. 2 It 
would seem that the Athenian centre, having the land 
immediately in its rear, was supposed to be better protected 
against an enemy “ sailing through the line out to the rear and 
sailing round about ” than the other divisions, which were in 
the open waters; for which reason it was left weak, with the 
ships in single line. But the fact which strikes us the most is, 

1 Xenopb. Hellen. i. 6, 32; Diodor, xiii, 97, 98—the latter reports 
terrific omens beforehand for the generals. 

The answer has been a memorable one, more than once adverted to— 
Plutarch, Laconic. Apophthegm, p. 832 j Cicero, De Offic. i. 24. 

* Xenoph. ^Hellen. i. 6, 31. 05 ™ S’ irix<hiirav {0 1 'Mnvaioi) Iva 
HUktKovv SiSoTey' % 4 ipov yap 4 v\<ov, A l 8e tuv AaKeSatpovtuv &vriTtTayp 4 vai 
3 <rov aratrai fal ptar, &r t pbs St 4 xvAovy sal xepltrAouy Trapetrjcevttfffitvai, Sict 
tS tiop irA e‘». 

Contrast this with Thucyd. ii. 84-89 (the speech of Fhormion), iv. 12, 

vii. 36. 
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that if we turn back to the heginning of the war, we shall find 
that this diekplus and periplus were the special manoeuvres of 
the Athenian navy, and continued to be so even down to the 
siege of Syracuse; the Lacedemonians being at first absolutely 
unable to perform them at all, and continuing for a long time 
to perform them far less skilfully than the Athenians. Now, 
the comparative value of both parties is reversed: the superi¬ 
ority of nautical skill has passed to the Peloponnesians and 
their allies: the precautions whereby that superiority is 
neutralised or evaded, are forced as a necessity on the Athe¬ 
nians. How astonished would the Athenian admiral Phormion 
have been, if he could have witnessed the fleets and the order 
of battle at Arginusce ! 

Kallikratidas himself, with the ten Lacedaemonian ships, was 
on the right of his fleet: on the left were the Boeotians and 
Euboeans, under the Boeotian admiral Thrasondas. The battle 
was long and obstinately contested, first by the two fleets in 
their original order; afterwards, when all order was broken, by 
scattered ships mingled together and contending in individual 
combat. At length the brave Kallikratidas perished. His ship 
was in the act of driving against the ship of an enemy, and he 
himself probably (like Brasidas 1 at Pylus) had planted himself 
on the forecastle, to be the first in boarding the enemy or in 
preventing the enemy from boarding him—when the shock, 
arising from impact, threw him off his footing, so that he fell 
overboard and was drowned. 2 In spite of the discouragement 
springing from his death, the ten Lacedaemonian triremes 
displayed a courage worthy of his, and nine of them were 
destroyed or disabled. At length the Athenians were ■victorious 
in all parts: the Peloponnesian fleet gave way, and their flight 
became general, partly to Chios, partly to Phoksea. More than 
sixty of their ships were destroyed, over and above the nine 
Lacedaemonian, seventy-seven in all; making a total loss of 
above the half of the entire fleet. The loss of the Athenians 
was also severe—amounting to twenty-five triremes. They 
returned to Arginusse after the battle.® 

The victory of Arginus® afforded the most striking proof 

1 Sea Thucvd. iv. n. 

a Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 33. Iirel Si KeM-atpa-rlHas n, l/ifiaKoimis 1 3 * 
veils, iirtnretriiv is rfyv Sihasirav ^oidtrfci, &C. 

The details given by Diodorus about this battle and the exploits of 
Kallikratidas are at once proUx and unworthy of confidence. See an 
excellent note of Dr. Arnold on Thucyd. iv. 12—respecting the description 
given by Diodorus of the conduct of Brasidas at Pylus. 

* Xenoph, Hellen. i. 6 , 34; Diodor. xiii. 99, too. 
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how much the democratical energy of Athens could yet 
accomplish, in spite of so many years of exhausting war. But 
far better would it have been, if her energy on this occasion 
had been less efficacious and successful. The defeat of the 
Peloponnesian fleet, and the death of their admirable leader— 
we must take the second as inseparable from the first, since 
Kallikratidas was not the man to survive a defeat—were signal 
misfortunes to the whole Grecian world; and in an especial 
manner, misfortunes to Athens herself. If Kallikratidas had 
gained the victory and survived it, he would certainly have 
been the man to close the Peloponnesian war; for Mitylenfe 
must immediately have surrendered, and Konon with all the 
Athenian fleet there blocked up must have become his 
prisoners; which circumstance, coming at the back of a defeat, 
would have rendered Athens disposed to acquiesce in any 
tolerable terms of peace. Now to have the terms dictated at 
a moment when her power was not wholly prostrate, by a man 
like Kallikratidas, free from corrupt personal ambition, and of 
a generous Pan-Hellenic patriotism—would have been the best 
fate which at this moment could befall her; while to the 
Grecian world generally, it would have been an unspeakable 
benefit, that in the re-organisation which it was sure to undergo 
at the close of the war, the ascendent individual of the moment 
should be penetrated with devotion to the great ideas of 
Hellenic brotherhood at home, and Hellenic independence 
against the foreigner. The near prospect of such a benefit was 
opened by that rare chance which threw Kallikratidas into the 
command, enabled him not only to publish his lofty profession 
of faith, but to show that he was prepared to act upon it, and 
for a time floated him on towards complete success. Nor 
were the envious gods ever more envious, than when they 
frustrated, by the disaster of Arginusae, the consummation 
which they had thus seemed to promise. The pertinence of 
these remarks will be better understood in the next chapter, 
when I come to recount the actual winding up of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war under the auspices of the worthless, but able, 
Lysander. It was into his hands that the command was 
re-transferred: a transfer almost from the best of Greeks to the 
worst. We shall then see bow much the sufferings of the 
Grecian world, and of Athens especially, were aggravated by 
his individual temper and tendencies—and we shall then feel 
by contrast, how much would have been gained if the 
commander armed with such great power of dictation had 
been a Pan-Hellenic patriot. To have the sentiment of that 
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patriotism enforced, at a moment of break-up and re-arrande¬ 
merit throughout Greece, by the victorious leader of the dr,-, 
with single-hearted honesty and resolution, would have been a 
stimulus to all the better feelings of the Grecian mind such as 
no other combination of circumstances could have furnished. 
The defeat and death of Kallikratidas was thus even more 
deplorable as a loss to Athens and Greece, than to Sparta her¬ 
self. To his lofty character and patriotism, even in so short a 
career, we vainly seek a parallel. 

The news of the defeat was speedily conveyed to Eteonikus 
at Mitvlene by the admiral’s signal-boat. As soon as he heard 
it, he desired the crew of the signal-boat to say nothing to any 
one, but to go again out of the harbour, and then return with 
wreaths and shouts of triumph—crying out that Kallikratidas 
had gained the victory and had destroyed or captured all the 
Athenian ships. All suspicion of the reality was thus kept 
from Konon and the besieged j while Eteonikus himself, 
affecting to believe the news, offered the sacrifice of thanks¬ 
giving ; but gave orders to all the triremes to take their meal 
and depart afterwards without losing a moment; directing the 
masters of the trading-ships also to put their property silently 
aboard, and get off at the same time. And thus, with little 
or no delay, and without the least obstruction from Konon, 
all these ships, triremes and merchantmen, sailed out of the 
harbour, and were carried off in safety to Chios, the wind being 
fair. Eteonikus at the same time withdrew his land-forces to 
Methymna, burning his camp. Konon thus finding himself 
unexpectedly at liberty, put to sea with his ships when the wind 
had become calmer, and joined the main Athenian fleet, which 
he found already on its way from Arginusoe to Mitylene. The 
fleet presently came to Mitylene, and from thence passed over 
to make an attack on Chios; which attack proving unsuccessful, 
they went forward to their ordinary station at Samos. 1 

The news of the victory at Arginusse diffused joy and 
triumph at Athens. All the slaves who had served in the 
armament were manumitted and promoted, according to 
promise, to the rights of Platarans at Athens—a qualified 
species of citizenship. Yet the joy was poisoned by another 
incident which became known at the same time, raising 
sentiments of a totally opposite character, and ending In one of 
the most gloomy and disgraceful proceedings in all Athenian 
history. 

Not only the bodies of the slain warriors floating about on 
1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 38; Diodor. sail. 100. 
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the water had not been picked up for burial, but the wrecks 
had not been visited to preserve those who were yet living. 
The first of these two points, even alone, would have sufficed 
to excite a painful sentiment of wounded piety at Athens. But 
the second point, here an essential part of the same omission, 
inflamed that sentiment into shame, grief, and indignation of 
the sharpest character. 

In the descriptions of this event, Diodorus and many other 
writers take notice of the first point, either exclusively, 1 or at 

1 See the narrative of Diodorus (xiii. too, ioi, 10a), where nothing is 
mentioned except about picking up the floating dead bodies—about the 
crime, and offence in the eyes of the people, of omitting to secure burial 
to so many dead bodies. He does not seem to have fancied that there 
were any living bodies, or that it was a question between life and death to 
so many of the crews. 

Whereas if we follow the narrative of Xenophon (Hellen. i. 7), we shall 
see that the question is put throughout about picking up the living men — 
the shipwrecked men, or the men belonging to, and still living aboard of, 
the broken ships-^dv«A.fo&u robs yavayovs, robs Suorvxoiyras, robs Kara- 
Sierras (Hellen. ii. 3, 32): compare especially ii. 3, 35 —trXeiy M ris 
KaraScSvxvlas vavs rtai robs in' abruv kvBpdtirovs (i. 6, 35). The word vnuay&s 
does not mean a dead body, but a living man who has suffered shipwreck: 
Nauay&j Ij/cw, {sW, hobxirrov ytvos (says Menelaus, Eurip. Helen. 457): 
also 407—Kai vvv rdtots yauayis, ivoKitras <pi\ovs 'Z^eyeaov Is yijv 
rijvSe, &c., again 53S. It corresponds with the Latin nau/ragus — 
“mersi rate naufragus assem Dum rogat, et pictfl se tempestate tuetur” 
(Juvenal, xiv. 301). Thucydides does not use the word yavayovs, but 
speaks of robs veapobs *al to vavdyia, meaning by the latter word the 
damaged ships with every person and thing on board. 

It is remarkable that Schneider and most other commentators on Xeno¬ 
phon, Sturz in his Lexicon Xenophonteum (v. kvaipeats), Stallbaum ad 
Platon. Apol. Socrat. c. 20, p. 32, Sievers, Comment, ad Xenoph. Hellen. 
p. 31, Forchhammer, Die Athener und SokratSs, p. 30-31, Berlin, 1S37, 
—and others—all treat this event as if it were nothing but a question of 
picking up dead bodies for sepulture. This is a complete misinterpretation 
of Xenophon 5 not merely because the word yauayis, which he uses four 
several times, means a living person, but because there arc two other 
passages, which leave absolutely no doubt about the matter— Uaprj\Be Si 
ns is tV iKKkvaiav tpaerxeev firi revxovs aluptrav tsuBrjvar iriariWety 
S’ airy robs awoA Xv/iivovs, iky traff ij, irayyetXai rf Sfi/itp, 
Srt oi arparnyoX o 6 k iyelS-ayro robs iplirrovs isrip rr\s 
rarplSos ytyofiiypvs, Again (ii. 3, 35), TheramenSs, when vindicating 
himself, before the oligarchy of Tliirty two years afterwards, for his conduct 
in accusing the generals, says that the generals brought their own destruction 
upon themselves by accusing him first, and by saying that the men on the 
disabled ships might have been saved with proper diligence— epdaxovres 
ykp (the generals; oToy re elvai ffucrai robs SySpas, srpoifieyoi 
aurobs in o\itrBat, krorrKlovres (foovro. These passages place the 
point beyond dispute, that the generals were accused of having neglected 
to save the lives of men on the point of being drowned, and who by their 
neglect afterwards were drowned—not of having neglected to pick up dead 
bodies for sepulture. This misinterpretation of the commentators is here 
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least with slight reference to the second; which latter, never¬ 
theless, stands as far the gravest in the estimate of every 
impartial critic, and was also the most violent in its effect upon 
Athenian feelings. Twenty-five Athenian triremes had been 
ruined along with most of their crews; that is, lay heeled over 
or disabled, with their oars destroyed, no masts, nor any means 
of moving—mere hulls partially broken by the impact of an 
enemy’s ship, and gradually filling and sinking. The original 
crew of each was 200 men. The field of battle (if we may use 
that word for a space of sea) was strewed with these wrecks; 
the men remaining on board being helpless and unable to get 
away—for the ancient trireme carried no boat, nor any aids for 
escape. And there were moreover, floating about, men who 
had fallen overboard, or were trying to save their lives by 
means of accidental spars or empty casks. It was one of the 
privileges of a naval victory, that the party who gained it could 
sail over the field of battle, and thus assist their own helpless 
or wounded comrades aboard the disabled ships ; 1 taking 
captive, or sometimes killing the corresponding persons belong¬ 
ing to the enemy. According even to the speech made in the 
Athenian public assembly afterwards, by Euryptolemus, the 
defender of the accused generals, there were twelve triremes 
with their crews on board lying in the condition just described. 
This is an admission by the defence, and therefore the 
minimum of the reality: there cannot possibly have been 
fewer, but there were probably several more, out of the whole 
twenty-five stated by Xenophon . 3 No step being taken to 

of the gravest import. It alters completely the criticisms on the proceed¬ 
ings at Athens. 

1 See Thucyd. i. 50, 51. 

8 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 34. ’AiriiAiiVTit 8e rStv p'ev ’A8ij valav joje* trim 
na\ etKoaiv abrais bvSpitrw, tierbs bhlyar rwv icpbs t) jr ')%>' vpafftpexfiturav. 

Schneider in his note, and Mr. Mitford in his History, express surprise 
at the discrepancy between the number twelve which appears in the speech 
of Euryptolemus, and the number twenty-five given by Xenophon. 

But, first, we are not to suppose Xenophon to guarantee those assertions 
as to matters of fact which he gives as coming from Euryptolemus; who, 
as an advocate speaking in the assembly, might take great liberties with 
the truth. 

Next, Xenophon speaks of the total number of ships mined or disabled 
in action : Euryptolemus speaks of the total number of wrecks afloat and 
capable of being visited so as to rescue the sufferers at tAe suhequtnt 
moment when the generals directed the squadron under Theramenes to go 
out for the rescue, It is to be remembered that the generals went hack to 
Arginusre from the battle, and there determined (according to their own 
statement) to send out from thence a squadron for visiting the wrecks. A 
certain interval of time must therefore have elapsed between the close of 
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preserve them, the surviving portion, wounded as well as 
unwounded, of these crews, were left to be gradually drowned 
as each disabled ship went down. If any of them escaped, 
it was by unusual goodness of swimming—by finding some 
fortunate plank or spar—at any rate by the disgrace of throwing 
away their arms, and by some method such as no wounded 
man would be competent to employ. 

The first letter from the generals which communicated the 
victory, made known at'the same time the loss sustained in 
obtaining it. It announced, doubtless, the fact which we read 
in Xenophon, that twenty-five Athenian triremes had been lost, 
with nearly all their crews; specifying, we may be sure, the 
name of each trireme which had so perished; for each trireme 
in the Athenian navy, like modem ships, had its own name . 1 
It mentioned at the same time that no step whatever had been 
taken by the victorious survivors to save their wounded and 
drowning countrymen on board the sinking ships. A storm 
had arisen (such was the reason assigned), so violent as to 
render all such intervention totally impracticable . 2 

It is so much the custom, in dealing with Grecian history, 
to presume the Athenian people to be a set of children or 
madmen, whose feelings it is not worth while to try and account 
for—that I have been obliged to state these circumstances some¬ 
what at length, in order to show that the mixed sentiment 
excited at Athens by the news of the battle of Arginusas was 

the action, and the order given to Thersmenes. During that interval, 
undoubtedly some of the disabled ships went down or came to pieces: if 
we are to believe Euiyptolereus, thirteen out of the twenty-five must have 
thus disappeared, so that their crews were already drowned, and no more 
than twelve remained floating for Tberamenes to visit, even had he been 
ever so active and ever so much favoured by weather. 

I distrust the statement of Enryptolemns, and believe that he most 
probably underrated the number. But assuming him to be correct, this 
will only show how much the generals were to blame (as we shall hereafter 
remark) for not having seen to the visitation of the wrecks before they went 
back to their moorings at Arginusas. 

1 Boeckh, in his instructive volume—Urkunden Uber das Altiscbe See- 
Wesen (vii. p. 84 sea.) gives, from inscriptions, a long list of the names of 
Athenian triremes, between B.C. 356 and 322. All the names are femi¬ 
nine: some curious. We have a long list also of the Athenian ship¬ 
builders j since the name of the_ btulder is commonly stated in the 
inscription along with that of the ship— ES^apis, ‘A\e$ipam fpyov —Sei- 
pf)V, 'KpurT0«piravs tpyov —’E Atoiepla, ’A pxtrtu fpyov — -EvlSttfis, 
A vourrparov fpyov — AijpoKparia, Xatpeorpirou fpyov, &c. 

* Xenoph. Hcllen. i. 7, 4. *Ori piv yap oiiSevbs &AAou tcaSijwrovro (ol 
arparriyol) twurroh^v fanSeuttnit (Theramenes) pap-rupiov «al (ireptyav ol 
orparTTfol fa rh» jSovXV * 0 1 fa <rbv Sfj/iov, IfAAo obSiv aintipevoi j) rbv 
Xup&va, 
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perfectly natural and justifiable. Along with joy for the vir tory, 
there was blended horror and remorse at the fact, that so many 
of the brave men who had helped to gain it, had been left to 
perish unheeded. The friends and relatives of the crews of 
these lost triremes were of course foremost in the expression of 
such indignant emotion. The narrative of Xenophon, meagre 
and confused as well as unfair, presents this emotion as if it were 
something causeless, factitious, pumped up out of the standing 
irascibility of the multitude by the artifices of Theramencs, 
Kallixenus, and a few others. But whatever may have been 
done by these individuals to aggravate the public excitement, 
or pervert it to bad purposes, assuredly the excitement itself 
was spontaneous, inevitable, and amply justified. The very 
thought that so many of the brave partners in the victory had 
been left to drown miserably on the sinking hulls, without any 
effort, on the part of their generals and comrades near, to rescue 
them—was enough to stir up all the sensibilities, public as well 
as private, of the most passive nature, even in citizens who were 
not related to the deceased—much more in those who were so. 
To expect that the Athenians would be so absorbed in the 
delight of the victory, and in gratitude to the generals who had 
commanded, as to overlook such a desertionof perishingwamors, 
and such an omission of sympathetic duty—is, in my judgement, 
altogether preposterous; and would, if it were true, only estab¬ 
lish one more vice in the Athenian people, besides those which 
they really had, and the many more with which they have been 
unjustly branded. 

The generals in their public letter accounted for their omis¬ 
sion by saying that the violence of the storm was too great to 
allow them to move. First, was this true as matter of fact? 
Next, had there been time to discharge the duty, or at the least 
to try and discharge it, before the storm came on to be so in¬ 
tolerable ? These points required examination. The generals, 
while honoured with a vote of thanks for the victory, were 
superseded, and directed to come home; all except Konon, 
who having been blocked up at MitylSnfi, was not concerned 
in the question. Two new colleagues, Philokles and Adei- 
mantus, were named to go out and join him . 1 The generals 
probably received the notice of their recall at Samos, and came 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, I j Diodor. xiii. 101—M uh rjj ybep rebt <rrpo- 
Ttryobs brtfvow, bi Se r$ TcptiSeiv irdipavs robs bttp tSj foepovias reri- 
A.SI rmniras, %e^Kev&s SiertSritrav. 

1 have before remarked that Diodorus makes the mistake of talking 
about nothing but dead bodies, in place of the living yamyol spoken of by 
Xenophon. 
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home in consequence; reaching Athens seemingly about the 
end of September or beginning of October—the battle of 
Arginusse having been fought in August 406 u.c. Two of the 
generals, however, Protomachus and Aristogenes, declined to 
come: warned of the displeasure of the people, and not con¬ 
fiding in their own case to meet it, they preferred to pay 
the price of voluntary exile. The other six, Periklfes, Lysias, 
Dioinedon, Erasinides, Aristokrates, and Thrasyllus. (Arche- 
stratus, one of the original ten, having died at Mitylene 1 ), 
came without their two colleagues ; on unpleasant augury for 
the result. 

On their first arrival, Archedemus, at that time an acceptable 
popular orator, and exercising some magistracy or high office 
which we cannot distinctly make out, 2 imposed upon Erasinides 
a fine to that limited amount which was within the competence 
of magistrates without the sanction of the Dikastery—and 
accused him besides before the Dikastery; partly for general 
misconduct in his command, partly on the specific charge of 
having purloined some public money on its way from the 
Hellespont. Erasinides was found guilty, and condemned to be 
imprisoned, either until the money was made good, or perhaps 
until further examination could take place into the other alleged 
misdeeds. 

This trial of Erasinides took place before the generals were 
summoned before the Senate to give their formal exposition 
respecting the recent battle and the subsequent neglect of the 
drowning men. And it might almost seem as if Arched&mus 
wished to impute to Erasinides exclusively, apart from the 

1 Lysias, Orat. xxi. (‘AiroAoyCa AoipoSoirfaj) sect. vii. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 2. Archedemus is described as rfs AeicsAe/01 
jri/uAodpei'a*. What is meant by these words, none of the commentators 
can explain in a satisfactory manner. The text must be corrupt. Some 
conjecture like that of Dabree seems plausible; some words like rjjj 
SfndTijr or vtjs ttKareiatas —hating reference to the levying of the tithe in 
the Hellespont; which would furnish reasonable ground for the proceeding 
of Archedemus against Erasinides. 

The office held by Archedemus, _ whatever it was, must have been 
sufficiently exalted to confer upon him the power of imposing the fine of 
limited amount called 

I hesitate to identify this Archedemus with the person of that name 
mentioned in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, ii. 9. There seems no 
similarity at all in the points of character noticed. 

The popular orator Archedemus was derided by Eupofis and Aristo¬ 
phanes as having sore eyes, and as having got his citizenship without a 
proper title to it (see Aiistophan.. Ran. 419-588, with the Scholia). He 
also is charged in a line of on oration of Lysias with having embezzled die 
public money (Lysias cant. AlldLiad. sect. 2; Orat. xiv.). 
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other generals, the blame of that neglect; a distinction, as 
will hereafter appear, not wholly unfounded. If however any 
such design was entertained, it did not succeed. When the 
generals went to explain their case before the Senate, the de¬ 
cision of that body was decidedly unfavourable to all of them, 
though we have no particulars of the debate which passed. 
On the proposition of the Senator Timokrates, 1 a resolution 
was passed that the other five generals present should be placed 
in custody, as well as Erasinides, and thus handed over to the 
public assembly for consideration of the case. 8 

The public assembly was accordingly held, and the generals 
were brought before it. We are here told who it was that 
appeared as their principal accuser, along with several others; 
though unfortunately we are left to guess what were the topics on 
which they insisted. Theramenes was the man who denounced 
them most vehemendy, as guilty of leaving the crews of the 
disabled triremes to be drowned, and of neglecting all efforts to 
rescue them. He appealed to their own public letter to the 
people, officially communicating the victory ; in which letter 
they made no mention of having appointed any one to under¬ 
take the duty, nor of having any one to blame for not perform¬ 
ing it. The omission therefore was wholly their own: they 
might have performed it, and ought to be punished for so cruel 
a breach of duty. 

The generals could not have a more formidable enemy than 
Theramenes. We have had occasion to follow him, during the 
revolution of the Four Hundred, as a long-sighted as well as 
tortuous politician: he had since been in high military com¬ 
mand, a partaker in victory with Alkibiades at Ryzikus and 
elsewhere; and he had served as trierarch in the victory of 
Arginus® itself. His authority therefore was naturally high, 
and told for much, when he denied the justification which the 
generals had set up, founded on the severity of the storm. 
According to him, they might have picked up the drowning 
men, and ought to have done so: either they might have done 
so before the storm came on—or there never was any storm of 
sufficient gravity to prevent them: upon their heads lay the 
responsibility of omission.® Xenophon, in his very meagre 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 3. Ti poKpdnut S’ tlrSyros, Sri leal re is 
SWovs ScBerras is rhu Sr\poY irapaSoSftyat, it pnMt Wave. 

8 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 4. . * - 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 4 - Ueri Si rarha, inicXittr'a iytyrre, tr f w 
arparrfyuv Karriyipovy Sa\ei t« leal Qitpaftiyys pakttr to, Sueaiovs 
ejyai \iyur \iyoy iroe’xetc. Stir 1 ole ivefaovro ’rotis Yavayovs* 
•On piv yap otiSeyis SXA.01/ KaStirrurra, trtumK^y tottStfityvt paprvpior- 
Vor vnr. G 
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narrative, does not tell us in express words, that Theramenes 
contradicted the generals as to the storm. But that he did so 
contradict them, point blank, is implied distinctly in that which 
Xenophon alleges him to have said. It seems also that Thra- 
sybulus—another trierarch at Arginusse, and a man not only 
of equal consequence, but of far more estimable character— 
concurred with Theramenes in this same accusation of the 
generals, 1 though not standing forward so prominently in the 
case. He too therefore must have denied the reality of the 
storm ; or at least, the fact of its being so instant after the battle 
or so terrible, as to forbid all effort for the relief of these 
drowning seamen. 

The case of the generals, as it stood before the Athenian 
public, was completely altered when men like Theramenes and 
Thrasybulus stood forward as their accusers. Doubtless what 
was said by these two had been said by others before, in the 
Senate and elsewhere j but it was now publicly advanced by men 
of influence, as well as perfectly cognisant of the fact. And 
we are thus enabled to gather indirectly (what the narrative 
of Xenophon, studiously keeping back the case against the 
generals, does not directly bring forward), that though the 
generals affirmed the storm, there were others present who 
denied it—thus putting in controversy the matter of fact, which 
formed their solitary justification. Moreover we come, in 
following the answer made by die generals in the public 
assembly to Theramenes and Thrasybulus—to a new point in 
the case, which Xenophon lets out as it were indirectly, and in 
that confused manner which pervades his whole narrative of the 
transaction. It is however a new point of extreme moment. 
The generals replied that if any one was to blame for not 
having picked up the drowning men, it was Theramenes and 
Thrasybulus themselves; for it was they two, to whom, to¬ 
gether with various other trierarchs and with forty-eight triremes, 
the generals had expressly confided the performance of this 
duty: it was they two who were responsible for its omission, not 

Kai (tih^bv ol ffrparriyol is tip 0ov\i)v Kal is rbv Sfyiov, &Wo aiSiy alrii- 
fuvoi ^ rlv 

1 That Thrasybulus concurred with Theramenes in accusing the generals, 
is intimated in the reply which Xenophon represents the generals to have 
made (L 7, 6)—Ka! ob% bvt y* KartiyopaSmv -ft par, tyatrav, tywrifutb 
<p&OKovt(S aiiro vs air lout that, iXXi rb p iyeSos row x t ‘f t ® y °s slow ri 
KaKv<ny tV bvatpe<rir, 

The plural Kwniyopmtiv shows that Thrasybulus as well as TheramenSs 
stood forward to accuse the generals, though the latter was the most 
prominent and violent. 
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the generals. Nevertheless they (the generals'; made no charge 
against Theramenes and Thrasybulus—well knowing that the 
storm had rendered the performance of the duty absolutely 
impossible, and that it was therefore a complete justification 
for one as well as for the other. They (the generals) at least 
could do no more than direct competent men like these two 
trierarchs to perforin the task, and assign to them an adequate 
squadron for the purpose; while they themselves with the 
main fleet went to attack Eteonikus, and relieve Mitylene. 
Diomedon, one of their number, had wished after the battle to 
employ all the ships in the fleet for the preservation of the 
drowning men, without thinking of anything else until that was 
done. Erasinides, on the contrary, wished that all the fleet 
should move across at once against Mitylene: Thrasyllus said 
that they had ships enough to do both at once. Accordingly 
it was agreed that each general should set apart three ships 
from his division, to make a squadron of forty-eight ships 
under Thrasybulus and Theramenes. In making these state¬ 
ments, the generals produced pilots and others, men actually 
in the battle, as witnesses in general confirmation. 

Here then, in this debate before the assembly, were two new 
and important points publicly raised. First, Theramenes and 
Thrasybulus denounced the generals as guilty of the death of 
these neglected men: next, the generals affirmed that they had 
delegated the duty to Theramenes and Thrasybulus themselves. 
If tins latter were really true, how came the generals in their 
official despatch first sent home, to say nothing about it? 
Euryptolemus, an advocate of the generals (speaking in a subse¬ 
quent stage of the proceedings, though we can hardly doubt 
that the same topics were also urged in this very assembly), 
while blaming the generals for such omission, ascribed it to 
an ill-placed good-nature on their part, and reluctance to bring 
Theramenes and Thrasybulus under the displeasure of the 
people. Most of the generals (he said) were disposed to 
mention the fact in their official despatch, but were dissuaded 
from doing so by PeriklSs and Diomedon; an unhappy dissua¬ 
sion (in his judgement), which Theramenes and Thrasybulus had 
ungratefully requited by turning round and accusing them all. 1 

1 Xenoph. HeUen. 1 . 7 , 17. Euryptolemus says— KarrrapS p\r oir 
o Sr&r, Sn tmaav robs (vvipxcrrat, (hv&opirmt rriprttr ypfitpara i-jj 
re 0ovA.fi koI ifiv, Sri btirfitm r$ &rfpafiyti xai Bpmrvffaifif rtrrapdKorra 
mil krrrh rpiipwr br&ieBtu rabt ravayais, at Si otin ireUerro. Elro vv* 
•Hjv atriai' koivV ixaoaiv, ixtivwr ISf? hpaprarivrttv’ «at ivrt rijj r<fr« 
<piKavBpanttas, rvr iic' iitttvur r* lad rmtr SAAw hi&mXfvipirot Kipiurii- 
ovv » ' 
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This remarkable statement of Euryptolemus, as to the 
intention of the generals in wording the official despatch, brings 
us to a closer consideration of what really passed between them 
on the one side, and Theramenes and Thrasybulus on the 
other; which is difficult to make out clearly, but which 
Diodorus represents in a manner completely different from 
Xenophon. Diodorus states that the generals were prevented 
partly by the storm, partly by the fatigue and reluctance and 
alarm of their own seamen, from taking any steps to pick up 
(what he calls) the dead bodies for burial—that they suspected 
Theramenes and Thrasybulus, who went to Athens before 
them, of intending to accuse them before the people—and that 
for this reason they sent home intimation to the people that 
they had given special orders to these two trierarchs to perform 
the duty. When these letters were read in the public assembly 
(Diodorus says), the Athenians were excessively indignant 
against Theramenes; who however defended himself effectively 
and completely, throwing the blame back upon the generals. 
He was thus forced, against his own will and in self-defence, to 
become the accuser of the generals, carrying with him his 
numerous friends and partisans at Athens. And thus the 
generals, by trying to ruin Theramenes, finally brought con¬ 
demnation upon themselves. 1 

Such is the narrative of Diodorus, in which it is implied that 
the generals never really gave any special orders to Theramenes 
and Thrasybulus, but falsely asserted afterwards that they had 
done so, in order to discredit the accusation of Theramenes 
against themselves. To a certain extent, this coincides with 
what was asserted by Theramen&s himself two years afterwards 
in his defence before the Thirty—that he was not the first to 
accuse the generals—they were the first to accuse him, 
affirming that they had ordered him to undertake the duty, and 
that there was no sufficient reason to prevent him from per¬ 
forming it—they were the persons who distinctly pronounced 
the performance of the duty to be possible, while he had 
said from the beginning that the violence of the storm was 
such as even to forbid any movement in the water ; much 
more, to prevent rescue of the drowning men. 2 

We most here construe lireirar as equivalent to iyerttirav or furiveurav, 
placing a comma after {wipxovros. This is unusual, but not inadmissible. 
To persuade a man to alter his opinion or his conduct might be expressed 
by iretBeiv, though it would more properly be expressed by ivavtlSeiv: 
see i s-eivBrj, Thueyd. iii. 32. 

1 Diodor, xiiu 100, rox, 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 35. If Theramenes really did say, in the 
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Taking the accounts of Xenophon and Diodorus together, in 
combination with the subsequent accusation and defence of 
Theramenes at the time of the Thirty—and blending them so 
as to reject as little as possible of either—I think it probable 
that the order for picking up the exposed men was really given 
by the generals to Theramenes, Thrasybulus, and other 
trierarchs; but that, first, a fatal interval was allowed to elapse 
between the close of the battle and the giving of such order— 
next, that the forty-eight triremes talked of for the service, and 
proposed to be furnished by drafts of three out of each general’s 
division, were probably never assembled—or if they assembled, 
were so little zealous in the business as to satisfy themselves 
very easily that the storm was too dangerous to brave, and that 
it was now too late. For when we read the version of the 
transaction even as given by Euryptolemus, we see plainly that 
none of the generals, except Diomedon, was eager in the per¬ 
formance of the task. It is a memorable fact, that of all the 
eight generals, not one of them undertook the business in 
person, although its purpose was to save more than a thousand 
drowning comrades from death. 1 In a proceeding where every 
interval even of five minutes was precious, they go to work in 
the most dilatory manner, by determining that each general 
shall furnish three ships and no more, from his division. 
Now we know from the statement of Xenophon, that towards 
the close of the battle, the ships on both sides were much 
dispersed. 2 Such collective direction therefore would not be 
quickly realised; nor, until all the eight fractions were united, 
together with the Samians and others, so as to make the force 
complete, would Theramenes feel bound to go out upon his 

actual discussions at Athens on the conduct of the generals, that which he 
here asserts himself to have said (viz. that the violence of the storm 
rendered it impossible for any one to put to sea), his accusation against 
the generals must have been grounded upon alleging that they might have 
performed the duty at an earlier moment; before they came back from the 
battle—before the storm arose—before they gave the order to him. But I 
think it most probable that he misrepresented at the later period what he 
had said at the earlier, and that he did not, during the actual discussions, 
admit the sufficiency of the storm as fact and justification. 

1 The total number of ships lost with all their crews was twenty-five, of 
which, the aggregate crews (speaking in round numbers would be 5000 
men. Now we may fairly calculate that each one of the disabled ships 
would have on board half her crew ; or 100 men, after the action: not 
more than half would have been slain or drowned in the combat. Even 
ten disabled ships would thus contain 1000 living men, wounded and un¬ 
wounded. It will be seen therefore that I have understated the number of 
lives in danger. 

8 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 33. 
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preserving visitation. He doubtless disliked the service—as we 
see that most of the generals did—while the crews also, who 
had just got to land after having gained a victory, were thinking 
most about rest and refreshment, and mutual congratulations. 1 
All were glad to find some excuse for staying in their moorings 
instead of going out again to buffet what was doubtless un¬ 
favourable weather. Partly from this want of zeal, coming in 
addition to the original delay—partly from the bad weather—the 
duty remained unexecuted, and the seamen on board the 
damaged ships were left to perish unassisted. 

But presently arose the delicate, yet unavoidable question, 
“ How are we to account for the omission of this sacred duty 
in our official despatch to the Athenian people?” Here the 
generals differed among themselves, as Euryptolemus expressly 
states: Perikles and Dioraedon carried it, against the judge¬ 
ment of their colleagues, that in the official despatch (which was 
necessarily such as could be agreed to by all) nothing should 
be said about the delegation to Theramenfis and others; the 
whole omission being referred to the terrors of the storm. But 
though such was the tenor of the official report, there was 
nothing to hinder the generals from writing home and com¬ 
municating individually with their friends in Athens as each 
might think fit; and in these unofficial communications, from 
them as well as from others who went home from the arma¬ 
ment—communications not less efficacious than the official 
despatch in determining the tone of public feeling at Athens— 
they did not disguise their convictions that the blame of not 
performing the duty belonged to TheramenSs. Having thus a 
man like TheiatnenSs to throw the blame upon, they did not 
take pains to keep up the story of the intolerable storm, but 
intimated that there had been nothing to hinder him from per¬ 
forming the duty if he had chosen. It is this which he accuses 
them of having advanced against him, so as to place him as the 
guilty man before the Athenian public: it was this which made 
him, in retaliation and self-defence, violent and unscrupulous in 

1 We read in Thucydides (vif. 73) how impossible it was to prevail on 
the Syracusans to make any military movement after their last maritime 
victory in the Great Harbour, when they were fall of triumph, felicitation, 
and enjoyment. 

They had visited the wrecks and picked up both the living men on 
board and the floating bodies, hifort they went ashore. It is remarkable 
that the Athenians on that occasion were so completely overpowered by 
the immensity of their disaster, that they never even thought of asking 
permission (always granted bv the victors when asked) to pick up their 
dead or visit their wrecks (viiL 72), 
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denouncing them as the persons really bLmeable. 1 As they 
had made light of the alleged storm, in casting the blame upon 
him—so he again made light of it, and treated it as'an 
insufficient excuse, in his denunciations against them : taking 
care to make good use of their official despatch, which virtually 
exonerated him, by its silence, from any concern in the 
matter. 

Such is the way in which I conceive the relations to have 
stood between the generals on one side and Theramenes on 
the other; having regard to all that is said both in Xenophon 
and in Diodorus. But the comparative account of blame and 
recrimination between these two parties is not the most 
important feature of the case. The really serious inquiry is, as 
to the intensity or instant occurrence of the storm. Was it 
really so instant and so dangerous, that the duty of visiting the 
wrecks could not be performed, either before the ships went 
back to Arginuste, or afterwards? If we take the circum¬ 
stances of the case, and apply them to the habits and feelings 
of the English navy—if we suppose more than 1000 seamen, 
late comrades in the victory, distributed among twenty damaged 
and helpless hulls, awaiting the moment when these hulls would 
fill and consign them all to a watery grave—it must have been a 
frightful storm indeed, which would force an English admiral 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 3a. The light in which I here place the 
conduct of Theramenes is not only coincident with Diodorus, but with 
the representations of Kritias, the violent enemy of Theramenes, under the 
government of the Thirty—just before he was going to put Theramenes to 
death — OStos rot iony, is rax 0 «lr ivcXecflat inti ray mparir/iev robs 
KaraSuvms 'Mijvaimv iv ry rtpl AiaBav rav/uaxta, air is ovk bvtAbptvos 
Spais ruv orparrtffuy Karyyopay ariicrttviv abrobs, tva ttbrbs rrepitrw. 
Orly (Xen . ut sit/.). 

Here it stands admitted that the first impression at Athens was fas Dio. 
dorus states expressly) that Theramenes was ordered to pick up the men 
ca the wrecks—might have done it if he had taken proper pins—and was 
to blame for not doing it. Now how did this impression arise? Of course 
through communications received from the armament itself. And when 
TheratnenSs in his reply says, that the generals themselves made com¬ 
munications in the same tenor, there is no reason why we should not 
believe him; in spite of their joint official despatch, wherein they made 
no mention of him—and in spite of their speech in the public assembly 
afterwards, where the previous oifidal letter fettered them, and prevented 
them from accusing him, fotcing them to adhere to the statement first 
made of the all-sufficiency of the storm. 

The main frets which we here find established even by the enemies of 
Theramenfe, are—x. That Theramenes accused the generals because he 
found himself in danger of bang punished for the neglect. 2. That his 
enemies, who charged him with the breach of duty, did not admit the 
* tnrm -n = for him. 
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even to go back to his moorings, leaving these men so exposed 
—or which would deter him, if he were at his moorings, from 
sending out the very first and nearest ships at hand to save 
them. And granting the danger to be such, that he hesitated 
to give the order, there would probably be found officers and 
men to volunteer, against the most desperate risks, in a cause 
so profoundly moving all their best sympathies. Now un¬ 
fortunately for the character of Athenian generals, officers, and 
men, at Arginusre—for the blame belongs, though in unequal 
proportions, to all of them—there exists here strong presumptive 
proof that the storm on this occasion was not such as would 
have deterred any Grecian seamen animated by an earnest and 
courageous sense of duty. We have only to advert to the con¬ 
duct and escape of Eleonikus and the Peloponnesian fleet from 
MitylenS to Chios; recollecting that Mitylene was separated 
from the promontory' of Kane on the Asiatic mainland, and 
from the isles of Arginusae, by a channel only 120 stadia broad 1 
—about fourteen English miles. Eteonikus, apprised of the 
defeat by the Peloponnesian official signal-boat, desired that boat 
to go out of the harbour, and then to sail into it again with 
deceptive false news, to the effect that the Peloponnesians had 
gained a complete victory : he then directed his seamen, after 
taking their dinners, to depart immediately, and the masters of 
the merchant vessels silently to put their cargoes aboard and 
get to sea also. The whole fleet, triremes and merchant vessels 
both, thus went out of the harbour of Mitylfine and made 
straight for Chios, whither they arrived in safety; the merchant 
vessels carrying their sails, and having what Xenophon calls “a 
fair wind.” 2 Now it is scarcely possible that all this could 
have taken place, had there blown during this time an intolerable 

1 Strabo, xiii. p. 617. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 37. _ ’Ereoyinos 54, 4vci5b imvoi (the signal-boat 
with news of the pretended victory) KarirKsov, HOue ra tuayysAia, /cal rots 
«TTpaT«Sroii rapiiyyeiAe SeiiryoiroietirSai Kal to'.s 4p.vipoiS, tJc xptaara crioirrp 
ivQefiivovs is rk jrXoi a kxmrAsty is Xiop, tjvSi rb ryov/ia oSptty, leal rks 
TptiifKts t))p raxfonjv. A iirbs Si ri rrefiv kirijyey is ri/y M^Bupway, rb 
rrparbretioy ipatpiiiras, K< iva>y Si HaSeXuvaas rks yaus, 4vel si rt sro\ipttoi 
iaroSeSpaKiirav, Kul S &vtp.os tbSialrtpos fjy, kmyriiaas rots ’AOtjyaloa 
IjSri iytry/xeyois 4 k ray ‘kpyiyootrav, (sppaert rk repl ’EtoovIkov. 

One sees by the expression used by Xenophon respecting the proceedings 
of Konon—that he went out of the harbour “ os soon as the wind became 
caimer ”—that it blew a strong wind, though in a direction favourable to 
carry the fleet of Eteonikus to Chios. Konon was nnder no particular 
motive to go out immediately: he could afford to wait until the wind 
became quite calm. The important fact is, that wind and weather were 
perfectly compatible with, indeed even favourable to, the escape of the 
Peloponnesian fleet from Mityldnfl to Chios. 
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storm between Milyli-ne and Arginusx. If the weather was 
such as to allow of the ^afe transit of Eteonikus and all his 
fleet from Mitylene to Chios- it was not such as to form a k-giti- 
roate obstacle capable of deterring any generous Athenian 
seaman, still less a responsible officer, from saving his comrades 
exposed on the wrecks near Arginusse. Least of all was it such 
as ought to have hindered the attempt to save them—even if 
such attempt liad proved unsuccessful. And here the gravity 
of the sin consists, in having remained inactive while the brave 
men on the wrecks were left to be drowned. All this reasoning, 
too, assumes the fleet to have been already brought back to its 
moorings at Arginuste; discussing only how much was prac¬ 
ticable to effect after that moment, and leaving untouched the 
no less important question, why the drowning men were not 
picked up before the fleet went back ? 

I have thought it right to go over these considerations, indis¬ 
pensable to the fair appreciation of so memorable an event—in 
order that the reader may understand the feelings of the 
assembly and the public of Athens, when the generals stood 
before them, rebutting the accusations of Theramenes and 
recriminating in their turn against him. The assembly had 
before them the grave and deplorable fact, that several hundreds 
of brave seamen had been suffered to drown on the wrecks, 
without the least effort to rescue them. In explanation of this 
fact, they had not only no justification, at once undisputed and 
satisfactory—but not even any straightforward, consistent, and 
uncontradicted statement of facts. There were discrepancies 
among the generals themselves, comparing their official with 
their unofficial, as well as with their present statements—and 
contradictions between them and Theramenes, each having 
denied the sufficiency of the storm as a vindication for the 
neglect imputed to the other. It was impossible that the 
assembly could be satisfied to acquit the generals, on such a 
presentation of the case; nor could they well know how to 
apportion the blame between them and Theramenes. The 
relatives of the men left to perish would be doubtless in a state 
of violent resentment against one or other of the two, perhaps 
against both. Under these circumstances, it could hardly have 
been the sufficiency of their defence—it must have been rather 
the apparent generosity of their conduct towards Theramenes, 
in formally disavowing all charge of neglect against him, though 
he had advanced a violent charge against them—which pro¬ 
duced the result that we read in Xenophon. The defence of 
the generals was listened to with favour and seemed likely to 

O'* 
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prevail with the majority. 1 Many individuals present offered 
themselves as bail for the generals, pn order that the latter 
might be liberated from custody: but the debate had been so 
much prolonged (we see from hence that there must have been 
a great deal of speaking) that it was now dark, so that no vote 
could be taken, because the show of hands was not distinguish¬ 
able. It was therefore resolved that the whole decision should 
be adjourned until another assembly; but that in the mean¬ 
time the senate should meet to consider what would be the 
proper mode of trying and judging the generals—and should 
submit a proposition to that effect. 

It so chanced, that immediately after this first assembly, 
during the interval before the meeting of the senate or the 
holding of the second assembly, the three days of the solemn 
annual festival called Apaturia intervened; early days in the 
month of October. This was the characteristic festival of the 
Ionic race ; handed down from a period anterior to the constitu¬ 
tion of Kleisthenes, and to the ten new tribes each containing 
so many demes—and bringing together the citizens in their 
primitive unions of family, gens, phratry, &c., the aggregate of 
which had originally constituted the four Ionic tribes, now 
superannuated. At the Apaturia the family ceremonies were 
gone through ; marriages were enrolled, acts of adoption were 
promulgated and certified, the names of youthful citizens first 
entered on the gentile and phratric roll; sacrifices were jointly 
celebrated by these family assemblages to Zeus Phratrius, 
Athene, and other deities, accompanied with much festivity 
and enjoyment. A solemnity like this, celebrated every year, 
naturally provoked, in each of these little unions, questions of 
affectionate interest—“Who are those that were with us last 
year, but are not here now ? The absent—where are they ? 
The deceased—where or how did they die?” Now the crews 
of the twenty-five Athenian triremes, lost at the battle of 

1 Xonoph. Ilellen. i. ", 5-7' M«rl Si TGvra ol rrrpanjydl Qpaxia eua- 
ot«s arehoyi\aaro, ot> yap irpobrtfhi trtpliri \iyos Kara rby viuov. .... 

Totaura \tyovris (ittiSov rbv Kjpov. The imperfect tense firetBov 
must be noticed: “ they were persuaiiinf” or seemed in the way to per¬ 
suade, the people; not muray the aorist, which would mean that they 
actually did satisfy the people. 

The first words here cited from Xenophon do not imply that the generals 
were checked nr abridged in their liberty of speaking before the public 
assembly, but merely that no judicial trial and defence were granted to them. 
In judicial defence, the person accused had a measured time for defence (by 
the clepsydra or water-clock) allotted to him, during which no one could 
interrupt him 5 a time doubtless much longer than any single speaker would 
be permitted to occupy in the public assembly. 
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Arginusse, (at leaM: all those among them who were freemen i 
had been members of some one of these family unions, and 
were missed on this occasion. The answer to the above 
inquiry, in their case, would be one alike melancholy and re¬ 
volting—“ They fought like brave men and had their full share 
in the victory: their trireme was broken, disabled, and made a 
wreck, in the battle: aboard this wreck they were left to perish, 
while their victorious generals and comrades made not tils 
smallest effort to preserve them.” To hear this about father*, 
brothers, and friends—and to hear it in the midst of a 
sympathising family circle—was well calculated to stir up an 
agony of shame, sorrow, and anger, united; an intolerable 
sentiment, which required as a satisfaction, and seemed even 
to impose as a duty, the punishment of those who had left 
these brave comrades to perish. Many of the gentile unions, 
in spite of the usually festive and cheerful character of the 
Apaturia, were so absorbed by this sentiment, that they clothed 
themselves in black garments and shaved their heads in token 
of mourning, resolving to present themselves in this guise at 
the coming assembly, and to appease the manes of their 
abandoned kinsmen by every possible effort to procure 
retribution on the generals. 1 

Xenophon in his narrative describes this burst of feeling at 
the Apaturia as false and factitious, and the men in mourning 
as a number of hired impostors, got up by the artifices of 
Theramenes, 2 to destroy the generals. But the case was one in 

1 Lysias puts into one of his orations a similar expression respecting the 
feeling at Athens towards these generals— iiyai/arai XP1 * at *rp tuv rethe- 
lirrav dpwjj xap' Ixflvttv Sbcrjv Kaffeiy — Lysias cont. Eralosth. s. 36. 

a Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7, 8. Oi olv xepl Tbv Br}pap.(rqy tteptoKeiaffav 
IwOptiirows pikava ipina Ixorrof, f* XP$ HtKapfilvovs 

jraWobi iv Tairji rjj iop-rp, Iva xpbs rt)V ixtckrieiav knotty, let 8ij 
(vyyertts Svres r&v drr okakiruv. 

Here I adopt substantially the statement of Diodorus, who gives a juster 
and more natural description of the proceeding; representing it as a spon¬ 
taneous action of mournful and vindictive feeling on the part of the kins¬ 
men of the deceased (xiii. 101). 

Other historians of Greece, Dr. Thirl wall not excepted (Hist, of Greece, 
ch. xxx. vol. iv. p. 1x7-125), follow Xenophon on this point. They treat 
the intense sentiment against the generals at Athens as “popular pre¬ 
judices”—“excitement produced by the artifices of TherameDfis” (Dr. 
Thiilwali, p. 117-124). “Theramenes (he says) hired a great number 0/ 
persons to attend the festival, dressed in black, and with their heads shaven, 
as mourning for kinsmen whom they had lost in the sea-figbt.” 

Yet Dr. Thiriwall speaks of the narrative of Xenophon in the most un¬ 
favourable terms j and certainly in terms no worse than it deserves (see p. 
ild, the note)—“ It looks as if Xenophon had purposely involved the whole 
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which no artifice was needed. The universal and self-acting 
stimulants of intense human sympathy stand here so promin¬ 
ently marked, that it is not simply superfluous but even mis¬ 
leading, to look behind for the gold and machinations of a 
political instigator. Theramenes might do all that he could to 
turn the public displeasure against the generals, and to prevent 
it from turning against himself: it is also certain that he did 
much to annihilate their defence. He may thus have had some 
influence in directing the sentiment against them, but he could 
have hud little or none in creating it. Nay, it is not too much 
to say that no factitious agency of this sort could ever have 
prevailed on the Athenian public to desecrate such a festival as 
the Apaturia by all the insignia of mourning. If they did 
so, it could only have been through some internal emotion 
alike spontaneous and violent, such as the late event was well 
calculated to arouse. 

Moreover, what can be more improbable than the allegation 
that a great number of men were hired to personate the fathers 
or brothers of deceased Athenian citizens, all well known to 
their really surviving kinsmen ? What more improbable than 
the story that numbers of men would suffer themselves to be 
hired, not merely to put on black clothes for the day, which 
might he taken off in the evening—but also to shave their 
heads, thus stamping upon themselves an ineffaceable evidence 
of the fraud, until the hair had grown again? That a cunning 

ajfair in obscurity." Compare also p. 123, where his criticism is equally 
severe. 

I have little scruple in deserting the narrative of Xenophon (of which I 
think as meanly as Dr. Thirl wall), so far as to supply (without contradict¬ 
ing any of his main allegations) an omission which I consider capital and 
preponderant. X accept his account of what actually passed at the festival 
of the Apaturia, but I deny his statement of the manoeuvres of Theramenes 
as the producing cause. 

Most of the obscurity which surrounds these proceedings at Athens arises 
from the fact, that no notice has been taken of the intense and spontane¬ 
ous emotion which the desertion of the men on the wrecks was naturally 
calculated to produce on the public mind. It would (in my judgement) 
have been unaccountable if such an effect had not been produced, quite 
apart from all instigations of Theramenes. The moment that we recognise 
this capital fact, the series of transactions becomes comparatively perspicu¬ 
ous and explicable. 

Dr. Thirlwall, as well as Sievers (Commentat. de Xenophontis Hellen. 
p.25-30), supposes Theramenes to nave acted in concert with the oligar¬ 
chical party, in making use of this incident to bring about the ruin of 
generals odious to them—several of whom were connected with Alkibiades. 

I confess that I see nothing to countenance this idea: but at all events, the 
cause here named is only secondary—not the grand and dominant fact of 

the t 01 - wit 
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man, like Theramenes, should thus distribute his bribes to a 
number of persons, all presenting naked heads which testified 
his guilt, when there were real kinsmen surviving to prove the 
fact of personation ? That having done this, he should never 
be arraigned or accused for it afterwards,—neither during the 
prodigious reaction of feeling which took place after the con¬ 
demnation of the generals, which Xenophon himself so strongly 
attests, and which fell so heavily upon Kallixenus and others— 
nor by his bitter enemy Kritias under the government of the 
Thirty? Not only Theramenfis is never mentioned as having 
been afterwards accused, but for aught that appears, he pre¬ 
served his political influence and standing, with little, if any, 
abatement. This is one forcible reason among many others, 
for disbelieving the bribes and the all-pervading machinations 
which Xenophon represents him as having put forth, in order 
to procure the condemnation of the generals. His speaking in 
the first public assembly, and his numerous partisans voting in 
the second, doubtless contributed much to that result—and by 
his own desire. But to ascribe to his bribes and intrigues the 
violent and overruling emotion of the Athenian public, is, in 
my judgement, a supposition alike unnatural and preposterous 
both with regard to them and with regard to him. 

When the senate met, after the Apaturia, to discharge the 
duty confided to it by the last public assembly, of determining 
in what manner the generals should be judged, and submitting 
their opinion for the consideration of the next assembly—the 
senator Kallixenus (at the instigation of Theramenes, if Xeno¬ 
phon is to be believed) proposed, and the majority of the senate 
adopted, the following resolution: “The Athenian people, hav¬ 
ing already heard in the previous assembly, both the accusation 
and the defence of the generals, shall at once come to a vote 
on the subject by tribes. For each tribe two urns shall be 
placed, and the herald of each tribe shall proclaim—All citizens 
who think the generals guilty for not having rescued the war¬ 
riors who had conquered in the battle, shall drop their pebbles 
into the foremost urn; all who think otherwise, into the hind¬ 
most Should the generals be pronounced guilty (by the result 
of the voting), they shall be delivered to the Eleven, and 
punished with death; their property shall be confiscated, the 
tenth part being set apart for the goddess Athfinfi.” 1 One 
single vote was to embrace the case of all the eight generals. 8 

The unparalleled burst of mournful and vindictive feeling at 
the festival of the Apaturia, extending by contagion from the 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 8, 9. * Xenoph. Hellen. L 7, 34, 
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relatives of the deceased to many other citizens—and the prob¬ 
ability thus created that the coming assembly would sanction 
the most violent measures against the generals—probably 
emboldened Kallixenus to propose and prompted the senate to 
adopt, this deplorable resolution. As soon as the assembly 
met, it was read and moved by Kallixenus himself, as coming 
from the senate in discharge of the commission imposed upon 
them by the people. 

It was heard by a large portion of the assembly with well- 
merited indignation. Its enormity consisted in breaking through 
the established constitutional maxims and judicial practices of 
the Athenian democracy. It deprived the accused generals of 
all fair trial, alleging, with a mere faint pretence of truth which 
was little better than utter falsehood, that their defence as well 
as their accusation had been heard in the preceding assembly. 
Now there has been no people, ancient or modem, in whose 
view the formalities of judicial trial were habitually more sacred 
and indispensable than in that of the Athenians—formalities 
including ample notice beforehand to the accused party, with a 
measured and sufficient space of time for him to make his 
defence before the Dikasts; while those Dikasts were men who 
had been sworn beforehand as a body, yet were selected by lot 
for each occasion as individuals. From all these securities the 
generals were now to be debarred, and submitted, for their 
lives, honours, and fortunes, to a simple vote of the unsworn 
public assembly, without hearing or defence. Nor was this all. 
One single vote was to be taken in condemnation or absolution 
of the eight generals collectively. Now there was a rule in 
Attic judicial procedure, called the psephism of Kannbnus 
(originally adopted, we do not know when, on the proposition 
of a citizen of that name, as a psephism or decree for some 
particular case—but since generalised into common practice, 
and grown into great prescriptive reverence), which peremptorily 
forbade any such collective trial or sentence, and directed that 
a separate judicial vote should in all cases be taken for or 
against each accused party. The psephism of Konndnus, 
together with all the other respected maxims of Athenian 
criminal justice, was here audaciously trampled under foot. 1 

1 I cannot concur with the opinion expressed by Dr. Thirlwall in Appen¬ 
dix III. vol. iv. p. SOI of his History—on the subject of the psephism of 
Kann&nus. The view which I give in the text coincides with that of the 
expositors generally, from whom Dr. Thirlwall dissents. 

The psephism of Kann&nus was the only enactment at Athens which 
made it illegal to vote open the case of two accused persons at once. This 
had now grown into a practice in the jadidal proceedings at Athens; so 
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As soon as the resolution was read in the public assembly, 
Euryptolemus, an intimate friend of the generals, denounced it 

that two or more prisoners, who were ostensibly tried under some other 
law, and not under the psophism of Kanm'.nus with its various provider.3, 
would yet have the benefit of this its particular provision—vis, severance 
of trial. 

In the particular case before us, Euryptoltmus was thrown back to 
appeal to the psephism itself; which the senate, by a proposition unheard- 
of at Athens, pruposed to contravene. Thu proposition of the senate 
offended against the general law in several different ways. It deprived the 
generals of trial before a sworn dikastery; it also deprived them of the 
Uberty of full defence during a measured time: but further, it prescribed 
that they should all he condemned or absolved by one and the same vote, 
and in "this last respect it sinned against the psephistn of Kannonus. 
Euryptolemus in his speech, endeavouring to persuade an exasperated 
assembly to reject the proposition of the senate and adopt the psephism of 
Kannoiius as the basis of the trial, very prudently dwells upon the severe 
provisions of the psephism, and artfully slurs over what he principally aims 
at, the severance of the trials, by offering his relative Perikles to he tiied 
first. The words Sfx“ ima-ror (sect. 37) appear to me to be naturally con¬ 
strued with Karts rh K avvthvov tyh’puspa, os they are hy most commentators, 
though Dr. Thirlwall dissents from it. It Is certain that this was the 
capital feature of illegality, among many, which the proposition of the 
senate presented—I mean the judging ana condemning all the generals by 
one vote. It was upon this point that the amendment of Euryptolemus 
was taken, and that the obstinate resistance of Sokrates turned (Plato, Apol. 
20; Xenoph. Memor. i. x, x8). 

Further, Dr. Thirlwall, in assigning what he believes to have been the 
real tenor of the psephism of Kannfinus, appears to me to have been mis¬ 
led by the Scholiast in his interpretation of the much-discussed passage of 
Aristophanes, Ekklezias. 1089— 

Tovri rb irpaypa Kara to Kavvuvov i ra^utt 
fiiviiv £« pt &iaXe\.r,ppcvw> 

Hus ov*» Sixuttciv dj*</>orrfpas $vtd}<rop<u ; 

Upon which Dr. Thirlwall observes — u that the young man is comparing 
his plight to that of a culprit, who, under the decree of Cannfinus, was 
placed at the bar held by a person on each side. In this sense the 
Greek Scholiast, though his words are corrupted, clearly understood the 
passage.” 

I cannot but think that the Scholiast understood the words completely 
wrong. The young man in Aristophanes does not compare the situation 
with that of the culprit, but with that of the dikastery which tried culprits. 
The psephism of Kannfinus directed that each defendant should be tried 
separately j accordingly, if it happened that two defendants were presented 
for trial, and were both to be tried without a moment’s delay, the dikas¬ 
tery could only effect this object by dividing itself into two halves or por¬ 
tions •, which was perfectly practicable (whether often practised or not), as 
it was a numerous body. By doing this (npiveip itahehtippUvor) it could try 
both the defendants at once ; but in no other way. 

Now the young man in Aristophanfis compares himself to the dikastery 
thus circumstanced; which comparison is signified by the pun of fftrity 
5 mA c\-rtiip. 4 mv in place of Kpfreir Stahehtm/ieny. He is assailed by two 
obtrusive and importunate customers, neither of whom will wait until the, 
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as grossly illegal and unconstitutional; presenting a notice of 
indictment against Kallixenus, under the Graphs Paranomdn, 
for having proposed a resolution of that tenor. Several other 
citizens supported the notice of indictment, which according to 
the received practice of Athens, would arrest the further pro¬ 
gress of the measure until the trial of its proposer had been 
consummated. Nor was there ever any proposition made at 
Athens, to which the Graphs Paranomdn more closely and 
righteously applied. 

But the numerous partisans of Kallixenus—especially the 
men who stood by in habits of mourning, with shaven heads, 
agitated with sad recollections and thirst of vengeance—were in 
no temper to respect this constitutional impediment to the dis¬ 
cussion of what had already been passed by the senate. They 
loudly clamoured that “ it was intolerable to see a small knot 
of citizens thus hindering the assembled people from doing what 
they chose ”: and one of their number, Lykiskus, even went so 
far as to threaten that those who tendered the indictment 
against Kallixenus should be judged by the same vote along 
with the generals, if they would not let the assembly proceed to 
consider and determine on the motion just read. 1 The excited 
disposition of the large party thus congregated, further inflamed 
by this menace of Lykiskus, was wound up to its highest pitch 
by various other speakers; especially by one, who stood 
forward and said—“Athenians, I was myself a wrecked man 
in the battle: I escaped only by getting upon an empty meal- 
tub; but my comrades, perishing on the wrecks near me, 
implored me, if I should myself be saved, to make known to 
the Athenian people, that their generals had abandoned to 

other has been served. Accordingly he says—“Clearly I ought to be 
divided into two parts, tike a dikastery acting under the psephism of 
Kannfinus, to deal with this matter t yet shall I be able to serve both at 
once?” 

This I conceive to be the proper explanation of the passage in Aristo¬ 
phanes ; and it affords a striking confirmation of the truth of that which is 
generally received as purport of the psephism of Kann6nus. The Scholiast 
appears to me to have puzzled himself, and to have misled every one else. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7 > 12 - T bv Si KaAAiftvoi' •xpoasKOkiaavTO irapctvo/ut 
4 >do->covTti tiryytypcupinu, Ebpvwrd\ep 6 s rt (tal fibA m rives, rov 5s Sfifiov 
(not toEto Isijlvouv' rb 5 s ttA y 8 os t$ia, Sttvbv elvai, el fid) rts idtret 
rbr Sjjfiov wpdrretv, b hv $oi\ jjrer. Kol M robrois etrtivros 
AwtlctKou, ital robrous rjj auTp tcplveaSai, j«p (cal toIis trrparriyobs, 

iit' pb iip&ai rfiv tKKkyatav, ireSopiflytse ri\ip S Sypos, (cal ijvay- 
itiaOyaav bpitsat rhs KXfoets, 

t All this violence is directed to the special object of getting the proposi¬ 
tion discussed surd decided on by the assembly, in spite of constitutional 
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death warriors who had bravely conquered in behalf of their 
country." Even in the most tranquil state of the public mind, 
such a communication of the last words of these drowning men 
reported by an ear-witness, would have been heard with emo¬ 
tion ; but under the actual predisposing excitement, it went to 
the inmost depth of the hearers’ souls, and marked the generals 
as doomed men. 1 Doubtless there were other similar state¬ 
ments, not expressly mentioned to us, bringing to view the 
same fact in other ways, and all contributing to aggravate the 
violence of the public manifestations ; which at length reached 
such a point, that Euryptolemus was forced to withdraw his 
notice of indictment against Kallixenus. 

Now, however, a new form of resistance sprang up, still pre¬ 
venting the proposition from being taken into consideration by 
the assembly. Some of the Prytanes—or senators of the 
presiding tribe, on that occasion the tribe Antiochis—the 
legal presidents of the assembly, refused to entertain or put the 
question j which, being illegal and unconstitutional, not only 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. L 7, 11. I lapriXSa Si ret is tV ixKtoictav qiatsuv, 
Art 1 -eixovs A\iplrur trudwar iirurriMctw 8* airf rovs AirobAv/iivovt, ictv 
irojSjj, foroyyaAai Tyt Hipip, Sri at arpartr/dl otiK irelfcavra Tabs Apterous fcrtp 
t5)J srarplSos yuuopsvous. 

I venture to say that there is nothing, in the whole compass of ancient 
oratory, more full of genuine pathos ana more profoundly impressive, than 
this simple incident and speech; though recounted in the most bald 
manner, by an unfriendly and contemptuous advocate. 

Vet the whole effect of it is lost, because the habit is to dismiss every¬ 
thing which goes to inculpate the generals, and to justify the vehement 
emotion of the Athenian public, as if it were mere stage trick and false¬ 
hood. Dr. Thirlwall goes even beyond Xenophon when he says (p. 119, 
vol. iv.)—“ A man was brought forward, who pretended he had been pre¬ 
served by clinging to a meal-barrel, and that his comrades,” &c, So Mr. 
Mitford—“ A man was produced,” &c. (p. 347). 

Now stapT)\ 0 s does not mean “ he was brought forward: ” it is a common 
word employed to signify one who conns forward to speak in the public 
assembly (see Thucyd. lii. 44, and the participle rapc\ 0 b>v in numerous 
places). 

Next, tpitrnuv, while it sometimes means pretending, sometimes also means 
simply affirming: Xenophon does not guarantee the matter affirmed, but 
neither does he pronounce it to be false. He uses •pdo'Kav in various cases 
where he himself agrees with die fact affirmed (see Hellen. i. 7> 13 > 
Memorab, i. 2, 29; Cyropred. viii. 3, 41; Plato, Ap. Socr, c. 6 , p. 21). 

The people of Athens heard and fully believed this deposition; nor do I 
see any reason why an historian of Greece should disbelieve it. There is 
nothing in the assertion of this man which is at all improbable: nay, more, 
it is plain that several such incidents must have happened. If we take die 
smallest pains to expand in our imaginations the details connected with 
this painfully interesting crisis at Athens, we shall see that numerous stories 
of the same affecting character must have been in circulation-—doubtless 
many feLse, but many also perfectly true. 
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inspired them with aversion, but also rendered them personally 
open to penalties. Kallixenus employed against them the 
same menaces which Lyki^kus had uttered against Eurypto- 
lemus: he threatened, amidst encouraging clamour from many 
persons in the assembly, to include them in the same accusa¬ 
tion with the generals. So intimidated were the Prytanes by 
the incensed manifestations of the assembly, that all of them, 
except one, relinquished their opposition, and agreed to put the 
question. The single obstinate Prytanis, whose refusal no 
menace could subdue, was a man whose name we read with 
peculiar interest, and in whom an impregnable adherence to 
law and duty was only one among many other titles to reverence. 
It was the philosopher Sokrates; on this trying occasion, once 
throughout a life of seventy years, discharging a political office, 
among the fifty senators taken by lot from the tribe Antiochis. 
SokratSs could not be induced to withdraw his protest, so that 
the question was ultimately put by the remaining Prytanes 
without his concurrence. 1 It should be observed that his 
resistance did not imply any opinion as to the guilt or innocence 
of the generals, but applied simply to the illegal and uncon¬ 
stitutional proposition now submitted for determining then- 
fate ; a proposition, which he must already have opposed once 
before, in his capacity of member of the senate. 

The constitutional impediments having been thus violently 
overthrown, the question was regularly put by the Prytanes to 
the assembly. At once the clamorous outcry ceased, and those 
who had raised it resumed their behaviour of Athenian citizens 
—patient hearers of speeches and opinions directly opposed to 
their own. Nothing is more deserving of notice than this 
change of demeanour. The champions of the men drowned 
on the wrecks had resolved to employ as much force as was 
required to eliminate those preliminary constitutional objections, 
in themselves indisputable, which precluded the discussion. 
But so soon as the discussion was once begun, they were care¬ 
ful not to give to the resolution the appearance of being carried 
by force. Euryptolemus, the personal friend of the generals, 
was allowed not only to move an amendment negativing the 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 14, is; Plato, Apol. Socr, c. 20 ; Xenoph. 
Memor. u l, 18; iv. 4, a. 

Jo the passage of the Memorabilia, Xenophon says that Sokrates is 
Epstates, or presiding Prytanis for that actual day. In the Hellenica, he 
only reckons him as one among the Prytanes. It can hardly be accounted 
certain that he Was Epistates—the rather as this same passage of the 
Memorabilia is inaccurate on another point; it names nine generals as 
having been condemned, instead of eight. " 
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proposition of Kallixenus, but also to develope it in a long 
speech, which Xenophon sets before us. 1 

His speech is one of great slcill and judgement in reference 
to the case before him and to the temper of the assembly. 
Beginning with a gentle censure on his friends the generals 
Perikles and Diomedon, for having prevailed on their colleagues 
to abstain from ■ mentioning, in their first official letter, the 
orders given to Theramenes,—he represented them as now in 
danger of becoming victims to the base conspiracy of the latter, 
and threw himself upon the justice of the people to grant them 
a fair trial. He besought the people to take full time to 
instruct themselves before they pronounced so solemn and 
irrevocable a sentence—to trust only to their own judgement, 
but at the same time to take security that judgement should be 
pronounced after full information and impartial hearing—and 
thus to escape that bitter and unavailing remorse which would 
otherwise surely follow. He proposed that the generals should 
be tried each separately, according to the psephism of Kannonus 
—with proper notice, and ample time allowed for the defence 
as well as for the accusation; but that if found guilty, they 
should suffer the heaviest and most disgraceful penalties—his 
own relation Perikles the first This was the only way of strik¬ 
ing the guilty, of saving the innocent, and of preserving Athens 
from the ingratitude and impiety of condemning to death, 
without trial as well as contrary to law, generals who had just 
rendered to her so important a service. And what could the 
people be afraid of? Did they fear lest the power of trial 
should slip out of their hands,—that they were so impatient to 
leap over all the delays prescribed by the law ? 2 To the worst 
of public traitors, Aristarchus, they had granted a day with full 
notice for trial, with all the legal means for making his defence: 
and would they now show such flagrant contrariety of measure 
to victorious and faithful officers? “Be not ye (he said) the 
men to act thus, Athenians. The laws are your own work; it 
is through them that ye chiefly hold your greatness: cherish 
them, and attempt not any proceeding without their sanction,”* 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 16. Merit Si ra Ora (that is, after the cries 
and threats above recounted), fa/aB&t EipinrriKtitas Sr ip rSr trrptt- 

mywv rdSt, &c. 

* It is this accusation of “ reckless hurry ” (rpmtrtia) which Pausmrias 
brings against the Athenians in reference to their behaviour towards the six 
generals (vi. 7, 2). 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7 , 29 , Mi) SfuU ye, S ’AfyraJai 1 4*A' tavr&y 
Syras roes pifievt, fa' ots ii&Kurrn ftiyicrm! itrre, QvX&nayrws, irev 
rovruy fxrtSev rpi-rretr mipaerffe. 
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Euryptolemus then shortly recapitulated the proceedings 
after the battle, with the violence of the storm which had pre¬ 
vented approach to the wrecks; adding, that one of the generals, 
now in peril, had himself been on board a broken ship, and 
had only escaped by a fortunate accident 1 Gaining courage 
from his own harangue, he concluded by reminding the 
Athenians of the brilliancy of the victory, and by telling them 
that they ought in justice to wreathe the brows of the conquerors, 
instead of following those wicked advisers who pressed for their 
execution. 2 

It is no small proof of the force of established habits of 
public discussion, that the men in mourning and with shaven 
heads, who had been a few minutes before in a state of furious 
excitement, bhould patiently hear out a speech so effective and 
so conflicting with their strongest sentiments as this of Eurypto¬ 
lemus. Perhaps others may have spoken also; but Xenophon 
does not mention them. It is remarkable that he does not 
name Theramenes as taking any part in this last debate. 

The substantive amendment proposed by Euryptolemus was, 
that the generals should be tried each separately, according to 
the psephism of Kannonus; implying notice to be given to 
each, of the day of trial, and full time for each to defend him¬ 
self. This proposition, as well as that of the senate moved by 
Kallixenus, was submitted to the vote of the assembly; hands 
being separately held up, first for one, next for the other. The 
Prytanes pronounced the amendment of Euryptolemus to be 
carried. But a citizen named MeneklSs impeached their 
decision as wrong or invalid, alleging seemingly some informality 
or trick in putting the question, or perhaps erroneous report of 
the comparative show of hands. We must recollect that in 
this case the Prytanes were declared partisans. Feeling that 
they were doing wrong in suffering so illegal a proposition as 
that of Kallixenus to be put at all, and that the adoption of it 
would be a great public mischief, they would hardly scruple to 
try and defeat it even by some unfair manoeuvre. But the 
exception taken by MeneklSs constrained them to put the 
question over again, and they were then obliged to pronounce 
that the majority was in favour of the proposition of Kallixenus. 2 

i Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7 , 3 * 1 TotSrutr Si piprvpcs of truStvres iiri roS 
a&ToftttTov, Sy «Tj tup fiiurepem rTpwriryuv M itaraSfoiii psi>s 
IIC. 

* The speech is contained in Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 16-36, 

Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 34. Toiruv Si ttaxnporovavpi?uv, rb uiy 

ypurav ttpiyay rijy ESpvrroA^iov* bropwapivav Si UmtcXiovt, xel 
viXtr emxnporenets ymptrrji, Sepirar rV riji fiovKijs. 
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That proposition was shortly afterwards carried into effect by 
disposing the two urns for each tribe, and collecting the votes 
of the citizens individually. The condemnatory vote prevailed, 
and all the eight generals were thus found guilty; whether by 
a large or a small majority, we should have been glad to learn, 
but are not told. The majority was composed mostly of those 
who acted under a feeling of genuine resentment against the 
generals, but in part also of the friends and partisans of Thera- 
menes. 1 not inconsiderable in number. The six generals then 
at Athens—Perikles (son of the great statesman of that name 
by Aspasia), Diomedon, Erasinides, Thrasyllus, Lysias, and 
Aristokrates—were then delivered to the Eleven, and perished 
by the usual draught of hemlock; their property being con¬ 
fiscated, as the decree of the senate prescribed. 

I cannot think that the explanation of this passage given either by 
Schomann (De Comidis Athen. part ii. I, p. l6o seq.) or by Meier and 
Schomann (Der Attisclie Prozess, b. iii. p. 295; b. iv. p. 696) is satis¬ 
factory. The idea of Schomann, that in consequence of the unconquerable 
resistance of Sokratfis, the voting upon this question was postponed until 
the next day, appears to me completely inconsistent with the account of 
Xenophon; though countenanced by a passage in tbe Pseudo-Platonic 
dialogue called Axiochus (c. 13 ), altogether loose and untrustworthy. It 
is plain to me that the question was put without Sokrates, and could be 
legally put by the remaining Prytanes, in spite of his resistance. The word 
Amu iioala must doubtless bear a meaning somewhat different here to its 
technical sense before the dikastery; and different also, I think, to the 
other sense which Meier and Schomann ascribe to it, of a formal engage¬ 
ment to prefer at some future lime an indictment or ypa/p)/ srapavipa v. 
It seems to me here to denote, an objection taken on formal grounds, and 
sustained by oath either tendered or actually taken, to the decision of the 
Prytanes or presidents. These latter had to declare on which side the 
show of hands in the assembly preponderated: but there surely must have 
been some power of calling in question their decision, if they declared 
falsely, or if they put the question in a treacherous, perplexing, or obscure 
manner. The Athenian assembly did not admit of as appeal to a division, 
like the Spartan assembly or like the English House of Commons; though 
there were many cases in which the votes at Athens were taken by pebbles 
in an urn, and not by show of hands. 

Now it seems to me that MeneklSs here exercised the privilege of calling 
in question the decision of the Prytanes, and constraining them to take the 
vote over again. He may have alleged that they did not make it clearly 
understood which of the two propositions was to be put to the vote first— 
that they put the proposition of Kallixenus first, without giving doe notice 
—or perhaps that they misreported the numbers. By what followed, we 
see that he had good grounds for his objection. 

1 Diodor, xiii 101. In regard to these two component elements of tbe 
majority, I doubt not that the statement of Diodorus is correct. Bnt be 
represents, quite erroneously, that the generals were condemned by tbe 
vote of the assembly, and led off from the assembly to execution. Tbe 
assembly only decreed that the subsequent urn-voting should take place, 
the result of which was necessarily uncertain beforehand. Accordingly the 
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Respecting the condemnation of these unfortunate men, 
pronounced without any of the recognised tutelary prelimin¬ 
aries for accused persons, there can be only one opinion. 
It was an act of violent injustice and illegality, deeply dis¬ 
honouring the men who passed it, and the Athenian character 
generally. In either case, whether the generals were guilty or 
innocent, such censure is deserved; for judicial precautions 
are not less essential in dealing with the guilty than with the 
innocent. But it is deserved in an aggravated form, when 
we consider that the men against whom such injustice was 
perpetrated, had just come from achieving a glorious victory. 
Against the democratical constitution of Athens, it furnishes 
no ground for censure—nor against the habits and feelings 
which that constitution tended to implant in the individual 
citizen. Both the one and the other strenuously forbade the 
deed: nor could the Athenians ever have so dishonoured 
themselves, if they had not, under a momentary ferocious 
excitement, risen in insurrection not less against the forms of 
their own democracy, than against the most sacred restraints 
of their habitual constitutional morality. 

If we wanted proof of this, the facts of the immediate 
future would abundantly supply it After a short time had 
elapsed, every man in Athens became heartily ashamed of the 
deed . 1 A vote of the public assembly was passed , 2 decreeing 
that those who had misguided the people on this occasion 
ought to be brought to judicial trial, that Kallixenus with 
four others should be among the number, and that bail 

speech which Diodorus represents Diomedon to have made in the assembly, 
after the vote of the assembly had been declared, cannot be true history:— 
“Athenians, I wish that the vote which you have just passed may prove 
beneficial to the city. Do you take care to fulfil those vows to Zeus Soter, 
Apollo, and the Venerable Goddesses, under which we gained our victory, 
since fortune has prevented us from fulfilling them ourselves.” It is im¬ 
possible that Diomedon can have made a speech of this nature, since he 
was not then a condemned man; and after the condemnatory vote, no 
assembly can well have been held; since the sentence was peremptory, 
that the generals, if condemned, should he handed over to the Eleven. 
The sentiment, however, is one so natural for Diomedon to express, that 
he may well be imagined to have said something of the kind to the presid¬ 
ing Archon or to the Eleven, though there was no opportunity for saying it 
to the assembled people. 

1 I translate here literally the language of SokratSs in his defence (Plato, 
Apol. c. so)— wapavifues, Its iv r<f iariptp xpivtp va<riy ipTv SSlofe. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 39. This vote of the public assembly was 
known at Athens by the name of Frobol®, The assembled people dis¬ 
charged on this occasion an ante-judicial function, something like that of a 
Grand Jury. 
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should be taken for their appearance. This was accord¬ 
ingly done, and the parties were kept under custody of the 
sureties themselves, who were responsible for their appearance 
on the clay of trial. But presently both foreign misfortunes 
and internal sedition began to press too heavily on Athens to 
leave any room for other thoughts, as we shall see in the next 
chapter. Kallixenus and his accomplices found means to 
escape, before the day of trial arrived, and remained in exile 
until after the dominion of the Thirty and the restoration of 
the democracy. Kallixenus then returned under the general 
amnesty. But the general amnesty protected him only against 
legal pursuit, not against the hostile memory of the people. 
“Detested by all, he died of hunger”—says Xenophon ; 1 a 
memorable proof how much the condemnation of these six 
generals shocked the standing democratical sentiment at 
Athens. 

From what cause did this temporary burst of wrong arise, 
so foreign to the habitual character of the people? Even 
under the strongest political provocation, and towards the 
most hated traitors, (as Euryptolemus himself remarked by 
citing the case of Aristarchus,) after the Four Hundred as well 
as after the Thirty, the Athenians never committed the like 
wrong—never deprived an accused party of the customary 
judicial securities. How then came they to do it here, where 
the generals condemned were not only not traitors, but had 
just signalised themselves by a victorious combat? No 
Theramenes could have brought about this phenomenon ; no 
deep-laid oligarchical plot is, in my judgement, to be called in 
as an explanation . 2 The true explanation is different, and of 
serious moment to state. Political hatred, intense as it might 
be, was never dissociated, in the mind of a citizen of Athens, 
from the democratical forms of procedure: but the men, who 
stood out here as actors, had broken loose from the obligations 
of citizenship and commonwealth, and surrendered themselves, 
heart and soul, to the family sympathies and antipathies; 
feelings, first kindled, and justly kindled, by the thought that 
their friends and relatives had been left to perish unheeded on 
the wrecks—next, inflamed into preternatural and overwhelm¬ 
ing violence by the festival of the Apaturia, where all the 
religious traditions connected with the ancient family tie, all 
those associations which imposed upon the relatives of a 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. Jr, 35. puroi/itvas MDonty. , 

a This is the supposition of Sieveia, Forchhammer, and some other 
learned men; hut, in my opinion, it is neither proved nor probable. 
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murdered man the duty of pursuing the murderer, were 
expanded into detail and worked up by their appropriate 
renovating solemnity. The garb of mourning and the shav¬ 
ing of the head—phenomena unknown at Athens either in a 
political assembly or in a religious festival—were symbols of 
temporary transformation in the internal man. He could 
think of nothing but his drowning relatives, together with the 
generals as having abandoned them to death, and his own 
duty as survivor to ensure to them vengeance and satisfaction 
for such abandonment. Under this self-justifying impulse, the 
shortest and surest proceeding appeared the best, whatever 
amount of political wrong it might entail : 1 nay, in this case it 
appeared the only proceeding really sure, since the interposition 
of the proper judicial delays, coupled with severance of trial 
on successive days according to the psephism of KannSnus, 
would probably have saved the lives of five out of the six 
generals, if not of all the six. When we reflect that such 
absorbing sentiment was common, at one and the same time, 
to a large proportion of the Athenians, we shall see the 
explanation of that misguided vote, both of the Senate and of 
the Ekklesia, which sent the six generals to an illegal ballot— 
and of the subsequent ballot which condemned them. Such 
is the natural behaviour of those who, having for the moment 
forgotten their sense of political commonwealth, become 
degraded into exclusive family-men. The family affections, 
productive as they are of much gentle sympathy and mutual 
happiness in the interior circle, are also liable to generate 
disregard, malice, sometimes even ferocious vengeance, towards 
others. Powerful towards good generally, they are not less 
powerful occasionally towards evil; and require, not less than 
the selfish propensities, constant subordinating control from 
that moral reason which contemplates for its end the security 
and happiness of all'. And when a man, either from low 
civilisation, has never known this large moral reason—or when 
from some accidental stimulus, righteous in the origin, but 

1 If Thucydides had lived to continue his histoiy so far down as to 
include this memorable event, he would have found occasion to notice rb {vy- 
ytyft (kinship) as being not less capable of &*pt><pitrurrot ri^/xa (unscrupul¬ 
ous daring) than t b iratpmiv (faction). In his reflections on the Korkyrsean 
disturbances (iii. 82) he is led to dwell chiefly on the latter—the antipathies 
of faction, of narrow political brotherhood or conspiracy for the attainment 
and maintenance of power—as most powerful in generating evil deeds: had 
he described the proceedings after the battle of Arginusm, he would have 
seen that the sentiment of kinship, looked at on its antipathetic or vindictive 
side, is prepoant with the like tendencies. 
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wrought up into fanaticism bj’ the conspiring force of religious 
as well as family sympathies, he comes to place his pride 
and virtue in discarding its supremacy—there is scarcely any 
amount of evil or injustice which he may not be led to 
perpetrate, by a blind obedience to the narrow instincts of 
relationship. “ Ces pferes de famille sont capables de tout ”— 
was the satirical remark of Talleyrand upon the gross public 
jobbing so largely practised by those who sought place or 
promotion for their sons. The same words, understood in 
a far more awful sense, and generalised for other cases of 
relationship, sum up the moral of this melancholy ptoceeding 
at Athens. 

Lastly, it must never be forgotten that the generals themselves 
were also largely responsible in the case. Through the unjusti¬ 
fiable fury of the movement against them, they perished like 
innocent men—without trial—“ inauditi et indefensi, iamquam 
innocenits, perierunt"; but it does not follow that they were 
really innocent. I feel persuaded that neither with an English, 
nor French, nor American fleet, could such events have taken 
place as those which followed the victory of Arginnste. Neither 
admiral nor seamen, after gaining a victory and driving off the 
enemy, could have endured the thoughts of going back to 
their anchorage, leaving their own disabled wrecks unmanage¬ 
able on the waters, with many living comrades aboard, helpless, 
and depending upon extraneous succour for all their chance of 
escape. That the generals at Aiginu see did this, stands confessed 
by their own advocate Euryptolemus , 1 though they must have 
known well the condition of disabled ships after a naval com¬ 
bat, and some ships even of the victorious fleet were sure to 
be disabled. If these generals, after their victory, instead of 
sailing back to land, had employed themselves first of all in 
visiting the crippled ships, there would have been ample time 
to perform this duty, and to save all the living men aboard 
before the storm came on. This is the natural inference, even 

1 Xeooph. Hellen. i. 7 ,39, ’ErreiS^ ytp Kparfi<ra»Tts rf yavpax f? 
xpis t)iv y7)V KaTfirXtvtrav, A topiScw piv IxiXsvtv, AvaxSirrits M 
xipas &vavrtts tvaipeiirSai r& yaviyta koi robs yavayobs, 'Spacrattijs Si 
&rl Toil is xoXtptovs rty rax(imps x\tty airavTOf - BpiffvXKos 

S’ liftQtrcptt (<p7) ytyttrOai, tv rtu fiiv abrov KaraKlxaas, Tails Si M robs 
xoXtpiovs xXiaai- «o! So^ivTuv raintov, See. 

I remarked a few pages before, that the case of Erasinides stood in some 
measure apart from that of the other generals. He proposed, according to 
this speech of Euryptolemus, that all the fleet should at once go again to 
Mitylend; which would of course have left the men on the wrecks to their 

fflt* 
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upon their own showing; this is what any English, French, or 
American naval commander would have thought it an impera¬ 
tive duty to do. What degree of blame is imputable to 
Theramenes, and how far the generals were discharged by 
shifting the responsibility to him, is a point which we cannot 
now determine, llut the storm, which is appealed to as a 
justification of both, rests upon evidence too questionable to 
serve that purpose, where the neglect of duty was so serious, 
and cost the lives probably of more than 1000 brave men. 
At least the Athenian people at home, when they heard the 
criminations and recriminations between the generals on one 
side and Theramenes on the other—each of them in his 
character of accuser implying that the storm was no valid 
obstacle, though each, if pushed for a defence, fell back upon 
it as a resource in case of need—the Athenian people could 
not but look upon the storm more as an afterthought to excuse 
previous omissions, than as a terrible reality nullifying all the 
ardour and resolution of men bent on doing their duty. It 
was in this way that the intervention of Theramenes chiefly 
contributed to the destruction of the generals, not by those 
manceuvres ascribed to him in Xenophon: he destroyed all 
belief in the storm as a real and all-covering hindrance. The 
general impression of the public at Athens—in my opinion, a 
natural and unavoidable impression—was that there had been 
most culpable negligence in regard to the wrecks, through 
which negligence alone the seamen on board perished. This 
negligence dishonours, more or less, the armament at Argitvusae 
as well as the generals: but the generals were the persons 
responsible to the public at home, who felt for the fate of the 
deserted seamen more justly as well as more generously than 
their comrades in the fleet. 

In spite, therefore, of the guilty proceeding to which a 
furious exaggeration of such sentiment drove the Athenians— 
in spite of the sympathy which this has naturally and justly 
procured for the condemned generals—the verdict of impartial 
history will pronounce that the sentiment itself was well 
founded, and that the generals deserved censure and disgrace. 
The Athenian people might with justice proclaim to them— 
“Whatever be the grandeur of your victory, we can neither 
rejoice in it ourselves, nor allow you to reap honour from it, if 
we find that you have left many hundreds of those who helped 
in gaining it to be drowned on board the wrecks, without 
making any effort to save them, when such effort might well 
have proved successful.” And the condemnation here pro- 
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nounced, while it served as a painful admonition to subsequent 
Athenian generals, provided at the same time an efficacious 
guarantee for the preservation of combatants on the wrecks or 
swimming for their lives after a naval victory. One express 
case in point may be mentioned. Thirty years afterwards (n.c. 
376) the Athenian admiral Chabrias defeated, though not 
without considerable loss, the Lacedaemonian fleet near Naxos. 
Had he pursued them vigorously, he might have completed 
his victory by destroying all or most of them ; but recollecting 
what had happened after the battle of Arginusae, he abstained 
from pursuit, devoted his attention to the wrecks of his own 
fleet, saved from death those citizens who were yet living, and 
picked up the dead for interment. 1 


CHAPTER LXV 

FROM THE BATTLE OF ARGINUS.E TO THE RESTORATION OF 
THE DEMOCRACY AT ATHENS, AFTER THE EXPULSION OF 
THE THIRTY 

The victory of Arginusae gave for the time decisive mastery 
of the Asiatic seas to the Athenian fleet; and is even said to 
have so discouraged the Lacedaemonians, as to induce them 
to send propositions of peace to Athens. But this statement 
is open to much doubt, and I think it most probable that no 
such propositions were made. 8 Great as the victory was, we 

1 Diodor. xv. 35. 

Ttvifievos Si (XaRpfas) M rov TpcrfpijpaToj, xal ideas ris roar io\>idaiv 
vavs tpiryeiv avar/itiaas, &.irecrx tro lavreKus rov Stuypov, ivapvrje8s\s 
4 » 'Apyiyoitrais vavpaxlas, iv $ robs voctiravras erpartryobs 4 Kijptot brrl 
pcydXris cbepycalas So vdrtp ispifRaAtv, aWiaaipsvos !Jti robs rsrcXfvrji* 
leiras Kara rrjv vaVftaxlau obx (Scvpav, efiAa/SrjSjj foil 1 art rijs rtpurrircios 
bfwias ysvop-iirps KwSui/eitrp iraBetv jraparrA^tna. Atimp farorrhs rev 
SuiKttv, ivtAiytro rmv iob.ir&v Toir Stavsixopivovs, xnl riirt 
July in £wvras Siiamee, robs Si rtr*Aevrtiniras El 

Si pb lepl ratmv tyivero rbv iiipfAtutv, fiallas iv Siam 1 rbr 
loKtplav ariAov SiitpBoipt. 

Here Diodorus, in alluding to the battle of Arginusae, repeats the mistake 
which he had before made, as if the omission there concerned only dead 
bodies and not living men. But when he describes what was done by 
Chabrias at Naxos, he puts forward the preservation of living citizens not 
merely as a reality, but as the most prominent reality of the proceeding. 

8 The statement rests on the authority of Aristotle, as referred to by 
the Scholiast on the last verse of the Ranse of Aristophanes. And this, so 
far as I know, is the only authority t for when Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. 
Hellen, ad ann, 406) says that jEschinfis (De Fate. Leoat. p. 38, e, 24) 
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look in vain for any positive results accruing to Athens. After 
an unsuccessful attempt on Chios, the victorious fleet went to 
Samos, where it seems to have remained until the following 
year, without any further movements than were necessary for 
the purpose of procuring money. 

Meanwhile Eteonikus, who collected the remains of the 
defeated Peloponnesian fleet at Chios, being left unsupplied 
with money by Cyrus, found himself much straitened, and was 
compelled to leave the seamen unpaid. During the later 
summer and autumn, these men maintained themselves by 
labouring for hire on the Chian lands; but when winter came, 
this resource ceased, so that they found themselves unable to 
procure even clothes or shoes. In such forlorn condition, 
many of them entered into a conspiracy to assail and plunder 
the town of Chios; a day was named for the enterprise, and 
it was agreed that the conspirators should know each other by 
wearing a straw or reed. Informed of the design, Eteonikus 
was at the same time intimidated by the number of these 
straw-bearers: he saw that if he dealt with the conspirators 
openly and ostensibly, they might perhaps rush to arms and 
succeed in plundering the town: at any rate a conflict would 
arise in which many of the allies would be slain, which would 
produce the worst effect upon all future operations. Accord¬ 
ingly, resorting to stratagem, he took with him a guard of 
fifteen men armed with daggers, and marched through the 
town of Chios. Meeting presently one of these straw-bearers 

mentions the overtures of peace—I think that no one who looks at that 
passage will be inclined to found any inference upon it. 

Against it we may observe— 

1. Xenophon does not mention it. This is something, though far from 
being conclusive when standing alone. 

2. Diodorus does not mention it. 

3. The terms alleged to have been proposed by the Lacedaemonians are 
exactly the same as those said to have been proposed by them after the 
death of Mindatus at Kyzikus, viz.— 

To evacuate Dekeleia—and each party to stand as they were. Not only 
the terms are the same—but also the person who stood prominent in 
opposition is in both coses the same— Klcophan. The overtures after 
Arginusse are in fact a second edition of those after the battle of Kyzikus. 

Now the supposition that on two several occasions the Lacedaemonians 
made propositions of peace, and that both are left unnoticed by Xenophon 
—appears to me highly improbable. In reference to the propositions after 
the battle of Kyzikus, the testimony of Diodorus outweighed, in my judge¬ 
ment, the silence of Xenophon; but here Diodorus is silent also. 

In addition to this, the exact sameness of the two alleged events makes 
me think that the second is only a duplication of the first, and that the 
Scholiast, in citing from Aristotle, mistook the battle of Arginusse for that 
of Kyzikus, which latter was by far the more decisive of the two. 
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—a man with a complaint in his eyes, coming out of a surgeon’s 
house—he directed his guards to put the man to death on the 
spot. A crowd gathered round, with astonishment as well as 
sympathy, and inquired on what ground the man was put to 
death; upon which Eteonikus ordered his guards to reply, 
that it was because he wore a straw. The news being diffused, 
the remaining persons who wore straws became so alarmed as 
to throw their straws away. 1 

Eteonikus availed himself of such panic to demand money 
from the Chians, as a condition of carrying away his starving 
and perilous armament. Having obtained from them a 
month's pay, he immediately put the troops on shipboard, 
taking pains to encourage them and make them fancy that he 
was unacquainted with the recent conspiracy. 

The Chians and the other allies of Sparta presently as¬ 
sembled at Ephesus to consult, and resolved, in conjunction 
with Cyrus, to despatch envoys to the Ephors, requesting that 
Lysander might be sent out a second time as admiral. It 
was not the habit of Sparta ever to send out the same man as 
admiral a second time, after his year of service. Nevertheless 
the Ephors complied with the request substantially; sending 
out Arakus as admiral, but Lysander along with him under the 
title of secretary, invested with all the real powers of command. 

Lysander, having reached Ephesus about the beginning of 
R.C. 405, immediately applied himself with vigour to renovate 
both Lacedemonian power and his own influence. The 
partisans in the various allied cities, whose favour he had 
assiduously cultivated during his last year’s command—the 
clubs and factious combinations which he had organised and 
stimulated into a partnership of mutual ambition—all hailed 
his return with exultation. Discountenanced and kept down 
by the generous patriotism of his predecessor Kallikratidas, 
they now sprang into renewed activity, and became zealous in 
aiding Lysander to refit and augment his fleet. Nor was Cyrus 
less hearty in his preference than before. On arriving at 
Ephesus, Lysander went speedily to visit him at Sardis, and 
solicited a renewal of the pecuniary aid. The young prince 
said in reply that all the funds which he had received from 
Susa had already been expended, with much more besides; in 
testimony of which he exhibited a specification of the sums 
furnished to each Peloponnesian officer. Nevertheless such 
was his partiality for Lysander, that he complied even with the 
additional demand now made, so as to send bira away satisfied. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. I, 1-4. 
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The latter was thus enabled to return to Ephesus in a state 
for restoring the effective condition of his fleet. He made 
good at once all the arrears of pay due to the seamen— 
constituted new trierarchs—summoned Eteonikus with the 
fleet from Chios together with all the other scattered squadrons 
—and directed that fresh triremes should be immediately put 
on the stocks at Antandrus. 1 

In none of the Asiatic towns was the effect of Lysander’s 
second advent felt more violently than at Miletus. He had 
there a powerful faction or association of friends, who had 
done their best to hamper and annoy Kallikratidas on his first 
arrival, but had been put to silence, and even forced to make 
a show of zeal, by the straightforward resolution of that noble- 
minded admiral. Eager to reimburse themselves for this 
humiliation, they now formed a conspiracy, with the privity 
and concurrence of Lysander, to seize the government for 
themselves. They determined (if Plutarch and Diodorus are 
to be credited) to put down the existing democracy, and 
establish an oligarchy in its place. But we cannot believe 
that there could have existed a democracy at Miletus, which 
had now been for five years in dependence upon Sparta and 
the Persians jointly. We must rather understand the move¬ 
ment as a conflict between two oligarchical parties; the friends 
of Lysander being more thoroughly self-seeking and anti- 
popular than their opponents—and perhaps even crying them 
down, by comparison, as a democracy. Lysander lent himself 
to the scheme—fanned the ambition of the conspirators, who 
were at one time disposed to a compromise—and even betrayed 
the government into a false security, by promises of support 
which he never intended to fulfil. At the festival of the 
Dionysia, the conspirators, rising in arms, seized forty of their 
chief opponents in their houses, and three hundred more in 
the market-place; while the government—confiding in the 
promises of Lysander, who affected to reprove, but secretly 
continued instigating, the insurgents—made but a faint resist¬ 
ance. The three hundred and forty leaders thus seized, 
probably men who had gone heartily along with Kallikratidas, 
were all put to death; and a still larger number of citizens, 
not less than 1000, fled into exile. Milfitus thus passed 
completely into the hands of the friends and partisans of 
Lysander. 2 

It would appear that factious movements in other towns, less 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. i, 10-12, 

2 Diodor. xiii. 104; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 8. 
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revolting in respect of bloodshed and perfidy, vet still of 
similar character to that of Miletus, maiked the reappearance 
of Lysander in Asia ; placing the towns more and more in the 
hands of his partisans. While thus acquiring greater ascendency 
among the allies, Lysander received a summons from Cyrus 
to visit him at Sardis. The young prince had just been sent 
for to come and visit bis father Darius, who was both old and 
dangerously ill in Media. About to depart for this purpose, 
he carried his confidence in Lysander so far as to delegate to 
him the management of his satrapy and his entire revenues. 
Besides his admiration for the superior energy and capacity of 
the Greek character, with which he had only recently contracted 
acquaintance—and besides his esteem for the personal dis¬ 
interestedness of Lysander, attested as it had been by the 
conduct of the latter in the first visit and banquet at Sardis— 
Cyrus was probably induced to this step by the fear of raising 
up to himself a rival, if he trusted the like power to any Persian 
grandee. At the same time that he handed over all his tributes 
and his reserved Funds to Lysander, he assured him of his 
steady friendship both towards himself and towards the 
Lacedremonians; and concluded by entreating that he would 
by no means engage in any general action with the Athenians, 
unless at great advantage in point of numbers. The defeat of 
Arginusse having strengthened his preference for this dilatory 
policy, he promised that not only the Persian treasures, but 
also the Phenician fleet, should be brought into active employ¬ 
ment for the purpose of crushing Athens. 1 

Thus armed with an unprecedented command of Persian 
treasure, and seconded by ascendent factions in all the allied 
dries, Lysander was more powerful than any Lacedaemonian 
commander had ever been since the commencement of the 
war. Having his fleet well-paid, he could keep it united and 
direct it whither he chose without the necessity of dispersing it 
in roving squadrons for the purpose of levying money. It is 
probably from a corresponding necessity that we are to explain 
the inaction of the Athenian fleet at Samos ; for we hear of no 
serious operations undertaken by it, during the whole year 
following the victory of Arginusas, although under the command 
of an able and energetic man, Konon—together with Philokles 
and Adeimantus; to whom were added, during the spring of 
405 B.C., three other generals, Tydeus, Menander, and Kephi-; 
sodotus. It appears that Theramenes also was put up and 
elected one of the generals, but rejected when submitted to the 
1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. x, 14; Plutarch, Lysand. c, 9, 
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confirmatory examination called the Dokimasy. 1 The fleet 
comprised 1S0 triremes, rather a greater number than that of 
Lysander; to whom they in vain offered battle near his station 
at Ephesus. Finding him not disposed to a general action, 
they seem to have dispersed to plunder Chios, and various 
portions of the Asiatic coast 3 while Lysander, keeping his fleet 
together, first sailed southward from Ephesus—stormed and 
plundered a semi-Hellenic town in the Kerameikan Gulf, named 
Kedreiaj, which was in alliance with Athens—and thence pro¬ 
ceeded to Rhodes.® He was even bold enough to make an 
excursion across the Aigean to the coast of ABgina and Attica, 
where he had an interview with Agis, who came from Dekeleia 
to the sea-coast.® The Athenians were preparing to follow him 
thither when they learnt that he had recrossed the ./Egean, and 
he soon afterwards appeared with all his fleet at the Hellespont, 
which important pass they had left unguarded. Lysander went 
straight to Abydos, still the great Peloponnesian station in 
the strait, occupied by Thorax as harmost with a land-force ; 
and immediately proceeded to attack, both by sea and land, 
the neighbouring town of Lampsakus, which was taken by 
storm. It was wealthy in every way, and abundantly stocked 
with bread and wine, so that the soldiers obtained a large 
booty 3 but Lysander left the free inhabitants untouched. 4 

The Athenian fleet seems to have been employed in plundering 
Chios when it received news that the Lacedaemonian com¬ 
mander was at the Hellespont engaged in the siege of 
Lampsakus. Either from the want of money, or from other 
causes which we do not understand, Konon and his colleagues 
were partly inactive, partly behindhand with Lysander, through¬ 
out all this summer. They now followed him to the Hellespont, 
sailing out on the sea-side of Chios and Lesbos, away from the 
Asiatic coast, which was all unfriendly to them. They reached 
Elseus, at the southern extremity of the Chersonese, with then- 
powerful fleet of rSo triremes, just in time to hear, while at 
their morning meal, that Lysander was already master of Lamp¬ 
sakus ; upon which they immediately proceeded up the strait 
to Sestos, and from thence, after stopping only to collect a few 
provisions, still farther up—to a place called -Egospotami. 6 

1 Lysias, Orat. xiii. cont. Agorat. sect. 13. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 13, 16. 

* This flying visit of Lysander across the /Egeaa to the coasts of Attica 
and ASgina. is not noticed by Xenophon, but it appears both in Diodorus 
and in Plutarch (Diodor. xiii. 104; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 9). 

4 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. x, iS, 19; Diodor. xiii. 10145 Plutarch, Lysand, c.9. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 20, 21, 
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.®gospotami or Goat’s River—a name of fatal sound to all 
subsequent Athenians—was a place which had nothing to 
recommend it except that it was directly opposite to Lamp- 
sakus, separated by a breadth of strait about one mile and 
three-quarters. It was an open beach, without harbour, without 
good anchorage, without either houses or inhabitants or sup¬ 
plies ; so that everything necessary for this large army had to 
be fetched from Sestos, about one mile and three-quarters 
distant even by land, and yet more distant by sea, since it was 
necessary to round a headland. Such a station was highly 
inconvenient and dangerous to an ancient naval armament, 
without any organised commissariat; for the seamen, being 
compelled to go to a distance from their ships in order to get 
their meals, were not easily reassembled. Yet this was the 
station chosen by the Athenian generals, with the full design of 
compelling Lysander to fight a battle. But the Lacedeemonian 
admiral, who was at Lampsakus in a good harbour, with a 
well-furnished town in his rear and a land-force to co-operate, 
had no intention of accepting the challenge of his enemies 
at the moment which suited their convenience. When the 
Athenians sailed across the Strait the next morning, they found 
all his ships fully manned,—the men having already taken their 
morning meal,—and ranged in perfect order of battle, with the 
land-force disposed ashore to lend assistance; but with strict 
orders to await attack and not to move forward. Not daring to 
attack him in such a position, yet unable to draw him out by 
manoeuvring all the day, the Athenians were at length obliged 
to go back to /Egospotami. But Lysander directed a few 
swift sailing vessels to follow them,nor would he suffer his own 
men to disembark until he thus ascertained that their seamen 
bad actually dispersed ashore. 1 

For four successive days this same scene was repeated; the 
Athenians becoming each day more confident in their own 
superior strength, and more full of contempt for the apparent 
cowardice of the enemy. It was in vain that Alkibiades—who 
from his own private forts in the Chersonese witnessed what 
was passing—rode up to the station and remonstrated with the 
generals on the exposed condition of the fleet on this open 
shore; urgently advising them to move round to Sestos, where 
they would be both close to their own supplies and safe from 
attack, as Lysander was at Lampsakus—and from whence they 
could go forth to fight whenever they chose. But the Athenian 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. it I, 22-24; Plutarch, Ljsand. c. 10 5 Dindor, xiii 
105 
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generals, especially Tydetis and Menander, disregarded his 
advice, and even dismissed him with the insulting taunt, that 
they were now in command, not he. 1 Continuing thus in their 
exposed position, the Athenian seamen on each successive day 
became more and more careless of their enemy, and rash in 
dispersing the moment they returned back to their own shore. 
At length, on the fifth day, Lysander ordered the scout ships, 
which he sent forth to watch the Athenians on their return, to 
hoist a bright shield as a signal, as soon as they should see the 
ships at their anchorage and the crews ashore in quest of their 
meal. The moment he beheld this welcome signal, he gave 
orders to his entire fleet to row across as swiftly as possible 
from Lampsakus to vEgospotami, while Thorax nmrched along 
the strand with the land-force in case of need. Nothing could 
be more complete or decisive than the surprise of the Athenian 
fleet. All the triremes were caught at their moorings ashore, 
some entirely deserted, others with one or at most two of the 
three tiers of rowers which formed their complement. Out of 
all the total of i8o, only twelve were found in tolerable order 
and preparation; 3 the trireme of Konon himself, together with 
a squadron of seven under his immediate orders—and the 
consecrated ship called Paralus, always manned by picked 
Athenian seamen, being among them. It was in vain that 
Konon, on seeing the fleet of Lysander approaching, employed 
his utmost efforts to get his fleet manned and in some con¬ 
dition for resistance. The attempt was desperate, and the 
utmost which he could do was to escape himself with the small 
squadron of twelve, including the Paralus. All the remaining 
triremes, nearly 170 in number, were captured by Lysander on 
the shore, defenceless, and seemingly without the least attempt 
on the part of any one to resist. He landed and made prisoners 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. r, 25 ; Plutarch, Lysand. c, 10 5 Plutarch, Alkib. 
c. 36. 

Diodorus (xiii. 105) and Cornelius Nepos (Alcib. c. S) represent Alki- 
biades as wishing to be re-admitted to a share in the command of the fleet, 
and as promising, if that were granted, that he would assemble a body of 
Thracians, attack I.ysander by land, and compel him to fight a battle or 
retire. Plutarch (Alkib. c. 37) alludes also to promises of this sort held 
out by AlkibiadSs. 

Yet it is not likely that Alkibiades should have talked of anything so 
obviously impossible. How could he bring a Thracian land-force to 
attack Lysander who was on the opposite side of the Hellespont ? How 
could he carry a land-force across in the face of Lysander's fleet ? 

The representation of Xenophon (followed in my text) is clear and 
intelligible. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. x, 29; Lysias, Orat. xxi. (’AxoA, AupoS.) 5. 12, 
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most of the crews ashore, though some of them fled and found 
shelter in the neighbouring forts. This prodigious and un¬ 
paralleled victory was obtained, not merely without the loss of 
a single ship, but almost without that of a single man. 1 * 

Of the number of prisoners taken by Lysander—which must 
have been very great, since the total crews of 1S0 triremes 
were not less than 36,000 men 3 * —we hear only of 3000 or 
400a native Athenians, though this number cannot represent 
all the native Athenians in the fleet. The Athenian generals 
Philokles and Adeimantus were certainly taken, and seemingly 
all except Konon. Some of the defeated armament took refuge 
in Sestos, which however surrendered with little resistance to 
the victor. He admitted them to capitulation, on condition of 
their going back immediately to Athens, and nowhere else; 
for he was desirous to multiply as much as possible the numbers 
assembled in that city, knowing well that it would be the 
sooner starved out. Konon too was well aware that to go back 
to Athens, after the ruin of the entire fleet, was to become one 
of the certain prisoners in a doomed city; and to meet, besides, 
the indignation of his fellow-citizens, so well deserved by the 
generals collectively. Accordingly he resolved to take shelter 
with Evagoras, prince of Salamis in the island of Cyprus, 
sending the Paralus with some others of the twelve fugitive 
triremes to make known the fatal news at Athens. But before 
he went thither, lie crossed the strait—with singular daring 
under the circumstances—to Cape Abarnis in the territory of 
Lampsakus, where the great sails of Lysanderis triremes (always 
taken out when a trireme was made ready for fighting) lay 
seemingly unguarded. These sails he took away, so as to 
lessen the enemy’s powers of pursuit, and then made the best 
of his way to Cyprus. 8 

On the very day of the victory, Lysander sent off the 
Milesian privateer Theopompus to proclaim it at Sparta, who, 
by a wonderful speed of rowing, arrived there and made it 
known on the third day after starting. The captured ships 
were towed off, and the prisoners carried across, to Lampsakus, 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. il. 1, 28; Plutarch, Lysand. c. n ; Plutarch, Allti- 
Wad. c. 361 Cornel. Nepos. Lysand. c. 8 j Polya»n. L 45, 2. 

Diodorus {xiii. 106) gives a different representation of this important 
military operation t far less clear and trustworthy than that of Xenophon. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. I, 28. t at J* SXAar sr&trar (raDi) A&traySf&t 
jfXnjBe rpht Tp yp* robs Si rAtlarovt irSpas iy rp yp 
teal tfyvyov it rh rtix^P 10 * 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 29; Diodor. xiii. 106 s the latter is discordant, 

however, on many points. 
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where a general assembly of the victorious allies was con¬ 
vened, to determine in what manner the prisoners should be 
treated. In this assembly the most bitter inculpations were 
put forth against the Athenians, as to the manner in which 
they had recently dealt with their captives. The Athenian 
general Philokles, having captured a Corinthian and an Andrian 
trireme, had put the crews to death by hurling them headlong 
from a precipice. It was not difficult, in Grecian warfare, for 
each of the belligerents to cite precedents of cruelty against 
the other. In this debate some speakers affirmed that the 
Athenians had deliberated what they should do with their 
prisoners, in case they had been victorious at zEgospotami; 
and that they had determined—chiefly on the motion of 
Philokles, but in spite of the opposition of Adeimantus—that 
they would cut off the right hands of all who were captured. 
Whatever opinion Philokles may have expressed personally, it 
is highly improbable that any such determination was ever 
taken by the Athenians. 1 In this assembly of the allies, how¬ 
ever, besides all that could be said against Athens with truth, 
doubtless the most extravagant falsehoods found ready credence. 
All the Athenian prisoners captured at /Egospotami, 3000 or 
4000 in number, were massacred forthwith—Philoklfis himself 
at their head. 2 The latter, taunted by Lysander with his cruel 
execution of the Corinthian and Andrian crews, disdained to 
return any answer, but placed himself in conspicuous vestments 
at the head of the prisoners led out to execution. If we may 
believe Pausanias, even the bodies of the prisoners were left 
unburied. 

Never was a victory more complete in itself, more over¬ 
whelming in its consequences, or more thoroughly disgraceful 
to the defeated generals taken collectively, than that of JSgos- 
potami. Whether it was in reality very glorious to Lysander, 
is doubtful; for the general belief afterwards—not merely at 
Athens, but seemingly in other parts of Greece also—held that 
the Athenian fleet had been sold to perdition by the treason 
of some of its own commanders. Of such a suspicion both 
Konon and Philokles stand clear. Adeimantus was named as 
the chief traitor, and Tydeus along with him. 3 Konon even 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 31. This story is given with variations in 
Plutarch, Lysand. c. 9, and by Cicero de Offic. tii. 11, It is there the 
right thumb which is to be cut off—and the determination is alleged to 
have been taken in reference to the Alginetans. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 32; Pansaru ix. 32, 6; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 13. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 32 ; Lysias cont. Alkib. A. s. 38 j Pausan. iv. 
17, 2; x. 3, 5; Isokratfis ad Philipp. Or. v. sect. 70, Lysias, in bis 
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preferred an accusation against Adeisnantus to this effect, 1 
probably by letter written home from Cyprus, and perhaps by 
some formal declaration made several years afterwards, when 
he returned to Athens as victor from the battle of Knidns. 
The truth of the charge cannot be positively demonstrated, but 
all the circumstances of the battle tend to render it probable, 
as well as the fact that Konon alone among all the generals 
was found in a decent state of preparation. Indeed we may 
add, that the utter impotence and inertness of the numerous 
Athenian fleet during the whole summer of 405 n.c., conspire 
to suggest a similar explanation. Nor could Lysanaer, master 
as he was of all the treasures of Cyrus, apply any portion of 
them more efficaciously than in corrupting one or more of the 
six Athenian generals, so as to nullify all the energy and ability 
of Konon. 

The great defeat of -Kgospotami took place about September 
405 B.c. It was made known at Peirreus by the Paralus, which 
arrived there during the night, coming straight from the Helles¬ 
pont. Such a moment of distress and agony had never been 
experienced at Athens. The terrible disaster in Sicily had 
become known to the people by degrees, without any authorised 
reporter; but here was the official messenger, fresh from the 
scene, leaving no room to question the magnitude of the 
disaster or the irreparable ruin impending over the city. The 
wailing and cries of woe, first beginning in Peirreus, were trans¬ 
mitted by the guards stationed on the Long Walls up to the 
city. “ On that night (says Xenophon) not a man slept; not 
merely from sorrow for the past calamity, but from terror for 
the future fate with which they themselves were now menaced, 
a retribution for what they had themselves inflicted on the 
/Eginetans, Melians, Skionreans, and others." After this night 
of misery, they met in public assembly on the following day, 
resolving to make the best preparations they could for a siege, 
to put the walls in full state of defence, and to block up two 
out of the three ports.® For Athens thus to renounce her 

ii&yos 'EvtrArptos (s. 58), speaks of the treason, yet not as a matter of 
certainty. We cannot make out distinctly bow many of the Athenian 
generals were captured at .Egospotami. 

Cornelius Nepos (Lysanil. c. 1 j Alcib. c, 8) notices only the disorder of 
the Athenian armament, not the corruption of the generals, as having 
caused, the defeat. Nor does Diodorus notice the corruption (xiii. 105). 

Both these authors seem to have copied from Theopompus, in describing 
the battle of /Egospotami. His description differs on many points from 
that of Xenophon (Theopomp, Fragm. 8, ed. Didot). 

1 Demosthen. de Fals. Legal, p. 401, c. 57. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 3 ; Diodor, xiii. 107. 
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maritime action, the pride and glory of the city ever since the 
battle of Salamis—and to confine herself to a defensive attitude 
within her own walls—was a humiliation which left nothing 
worse to be endured except actual famine and surrender. 

Lysander was in no hurry to pass from the Hellespont to 
Athens. He knew that no further corn-ships from the Euxine, 
and few supplies from other quarters, could now reach Athens; 
and that the power of the city to hold out against blockade 
must necessarily be very limited; the more limited, the greater 
the numbers accumulated within it. Accordingly he permitted 
the Athenian garrisons which capitulated, to go only to Athens, 
and nowhere else. 1 His first measure was to make himself 
master of Chalkedon and Byzantium, where he placed the 
Lacedcemonian Sthenelaus as harmost with a garrison. Next 
he passed to Lesbos, where he made similar arrangements at 
Mitylene and other cities. In them, as well as in the other 
cities which now came under his power, he constituted an 
oligarchy of ten native citizens, chosen from among his most 
daring and unscrupulous partisans, and called a Dekarchy, or 
Dekadarchy, to govern in conjunction with the Lacedemonian 
harmost. Eteonikus was sent to the Thracian cities which had 
been in dependence on Athens to introduce similar changes. 
In Thasus, however, this change was stained by much blood¬ 
shed : there was a numerous philo-Athenian party whom 
Lysander caused to be allured out of their place of conceal¬ 
ment into the temple of HeraklSs, under the false assurance of 
an amnesty; when assembled under this pledge, they were all 
put to death. 2 Sanguinary proceedings of the like character, 
many in the presence of Lysander himself, together with large 
expulsions of citizens obnoxious to his new dekarchies, signal¬ 
ised everywhere the substitution of Spartan for Athenian 
ascendency. 3 But nowhere, except at Samos, did the citizens 
or the philo-Athenian party in the cities continue any open 
hostility, or resist by force Lysander’s entrance and his revolu¬ 
tionary changes. At Samos they still held out: the people 
had too much dread of that oligarchy, whom they had expelled 
in the insurrection of 412 b.c., to yield without a further 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 2; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 13. 

* Cornelius Nepos, Lysand. c. 2 ; Polycen. i. 45, 4. It would appear 
that this is the same incident which Plutarch (Lysand. c. jg) recounts as 
if the Milesians, not the Tbasians, were the parties suffering. It cannot 
well be the Milesians, however—if we compare chapter 8 of Plutarch’s 
Life of Lysander. 

3 Plutarch. Lysand, c. 13. » oAXoir vapayivi/itvos abrit crtpaycus teal 
nbt r&v iplkuv ixSpois, &c. 
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struggle. 1 With this single reserve, every city in alliance 
or dependence upon Athens submitted without resistance 
both to the supremacy and the subversive measures of the 
Lacedaemonian admiral. 

The Athenian empire was thus annihilated, and Athens left 
altogether alone. What was hardly less painful—all her 
Kleruchs or out-citizens whom she had formerly planted in 
,-Egina, Melos, and elsewhere throughout the islands, as well 
as in the Chersonese, were now deprived of their properties 
and driven home. 2 The leading philo-Athcnians, too, at 
Thasus, Byzantium, and other dependent cities, 3 were forced 
to abandon their homes in the like state of destitution, and to 
seek shelter at Athens. Everything thus contributed to aggra¬ 
vate the impoverishment, and the manifold suitering, physical 
as well as moral, within her walls. Notwithstanding the"pres¬ 
sure of present calamity, however, and yet worse prospects for 
the future, the Athenians prepared as best they could for an 
honourable resistance. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2 , 6. tiB'vs St *o1 7) SaAtj 'EAAta irptiarfiicet 
'ABT/valuv, ’iay.lasy ovroi St cipaybis r&v yvupipar xovhaavxfi, 

riiv xiAiv. 

1 interpret the words aipayh s r&v yntpl/wv xortaams to refer to the 
violent revolution at Samos described in Thucyd. viii. 21—whereby the 
oligarchy were dispossessed and a democratical government established. 
The word xipayeLs is used by Xenophon (Hellen. v. 4, 14) in a subsequent 
passage to describe the conspiracy and revolution effected by Telopidas and 
his friends at Thebes. It is true that wc might rather have expected the 
preterite participle weironjedTir than the aorist voiijmures. But this em¬ 
ployment of the aorist participle in a preterite ser.se is not uncommon 
with Xenophon : see KarTiyopiiiras, 5 o£er—i. r, 31 ; yn'opivovs — i. 7, 11: 
ii. 2, 20. 

It appears to me highly impiol able that the Samians should have 
chosen this occasion to make a fresh massacre of their oligarchical citizens, 
as Mr. Mitford represents. The democratical Samians must have been 
now humbled and intimidated, seeing their subjugation approaching j and 
only determined to bold out by finding themselves already so deeply- 
compromised through the former revolution. Nor would Lysandcr have 
spared them personally afterwards, as we shall find that he did when be 
had them substantially in his power (ii. 3, 6), if they had now committed 
any fresh political massacre. 

4 Xenoph. Memorab. ii. 8, 1 ; n. to, 4; Xenoph. Sympos. iv. 31. 
Compare Demosthen. cont. Leptin. c. 24, p. 491. 

A great number of new proprietors acquired land in the Chersonese 
through the Lacedaemonian sway, doubtless in place of these dispossessed 
Athenians J perhaps by purchase at a low pricCj but most probably by 
appropriation without purchase (Xenoph. Hellen. tv. 8, £). 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 1 j Demosthen. cont. Leptin. c. 14. p. 474. 
Ekphantus and the other Thasian exiles received the grant of ItriAti a, or 
immunity from the peculiar charges imposed upon metics at Athens. 
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It was one of their first measures to provide for the restora¬ 
tion of harmony, and to interest ail in the defence of the city, 
by removing every sort of disability under which individual 
citizens might now be suffering. Accordingly Patrokleides— 
having first obtained special permission from the people, with¬ 
out which it would have been unconstitutional to make any 
proposition for abrogating sentences judicially passed, or 
releasing debtors regularly inscribed in the public registers— 
submitted a decree such as had never been mooted since the 
period when Athens was in a condition equally desperate, 
during the advancing march of Xerxes. All debtors to the 
state, either recent or of long standing—all official persons 
now under investigation by the Logistse or about to be brought 
before the dikastery on the usual accountability after office— 
all persons who were liquidating by instalment debts due to 
the public, or had given bail for sums thus owing—all persons 
who had been condemned either to total disfranchisement, or 
to some specific disqualification or disability—nay, even all 
those who, having been either members or auxiliaries of the 
Four Hundred, had stood trial afterwards, and had been con¬ 
demned to any one of the above-mentioned penalties—all 
these persons were pardoned and released; every register of 
the penalty or condemnation being directed to be destroyed. 
From this comprehensive pardon were excepted—Those 
among the Four Hundred who had fled from Athens without 
standing their trial—Those who had been condemned either 
to exile or to death by the Areopagus or any of the other con¬ 
stituted tribunals for homicide, or for subversion of the public 
liberty. Not merely the public registers of all the condemna¬ 
tions thus released were ordered to be destroyed, but it was 
forbidden, under severe penalties, to any private citizen to keep 
a copy of them, or to make any allusion to such misfortunes. 1 

Pursuant to the comprehensive amnesty and forgiveness 
adopted by the people in this decree of Patrokleides, the 
general body of citizens swore to each other a solemn pledge 
of mutual harmony in the acropolis. 2 The reconciliation thus 
introduced enabled them the better to bear up under their dis¬ 
tress ; 8 especially as the persons relieved by the amnesty were 

1 This interesting decree or psephism of Patrokleides is given at length 
in the Oration of Andokides de Mysteriis, s. 76 -So— ‘A 8’ etpi)rat 
pi) neimjaHai tSla ptfiwX 4((Tfat, pi)$i prjjffisakjjaai fajtitiroTi, 

8 Andokid. de Myst. s. 76. itai *(imv &h\1\hots «pi 6povaCas SoSvai b 
ivpmr&ei, 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3 , II* Toty ipous bnlpovs voiliffttvres i/tap* 
ripmv, r 
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for the most part not men politically disaffected, like the exiles. 
To restore the latter, was a measure which no one thought of: 
indeed a large proportion of them had been and were still at 
Dekeleia, assisting the Lacedaemonians in their warfare against 
Athens. 1 But even the most prudent internal measures could 
do little for Athens in reference to her capital difficulty—that 
of procuring subsistence for the numerous population within 
her walls, augmented every day by outlying garrisons and 
citizens. She had long been shut out from the produce of 
Attica by the garrison at Dekeleia: she obtained nothing from 
Eubcea, and since the late defeat of .-Egospi itami, nothing from 
the Euxine, from Thrace or from the islands. Perhaps some 
com may still have reached her from Cyprus, and her small 
remaining navy did what was possible to keep I’eiraeus sup¬ 
plied, 2 in spite of the menacing prohibitions of Lysander, pre¬ 
ceding his arrival to block it up effectually; but to accumulate 
any stock for a siege was utterly impossible. 

At length, about November 405 b.c., Lysander reached the 
Saronic Gulf, having sent intimation beforehand both to Agis 
and to the Lacedremonians that he was approaching with a 
fleet of 200 triremes. The full Lacedaemonian and Pelopon¬ 
nesian force (all except the Argeians), under King Pausanias, 
was marched into Attica to meet him, and encamped in the 
precinct of Akademus, at the gates of Athens; while Lysander, 
first coming to JEgina with his overwhelming fleet of 150 sail, 
—next, ravaging Salamis,—blocked up completely the harbour 
of Peiraeus. It was one of his first measures to collect together 
the remnant which he could find of the .-Eginetan and Melian 
populations, whom Athens had expelled and destroyed; and 
to restore to them the possession of their ancient islands. 8 

Though all hope had now fled, the pride, the resolution, and 
the despair of Athens, still enabled her citizens to bear up; 
nor was it until some men actually began to die of hunger that 
they sent propositions to entreat peace. Even then their 

1 AndokidSs de Mysteriis, s. 80-101; Lysias, Oral, xviii. De Bonis 
Niche Fratr. sect. 9. 

At what particular moment the severe condemnatory decree had been 
passed by the Athenian assembly against the exiles serving with the 
Lacedaemonian garrison at Dekeleia—we do not know. The decree is 
mentioned by Lykurgus cont. Leokrat. sect. 122, 123, p. 164. 

8 Isokratfe adv. Kallimachum, sect. 71 : compare Andokides de Reditu 
suo, sect. 21, and Lysias cont. Diogeiton. Or. xxrii. sect. 22, about 
Cyprus and the Chersonese, as ordinary sources of supply of com to 
Athens. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 9; Diodor. xiii. 107. 
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propositions were not without dignity. They proposed to Agis 
to become allies of Sparta, retaining their walls entire and their 
fortified harbour of Peirteus. Agis referred the envoj's to the 
Ephors at Sparta, to whom he at the same time transmitted a 
statement of their propositions. But the Ephors, not deigning 
even to admit the envoys to an interview, sent messengers to 
meet them at Sellusia on the frontier of Laconia, desiring that 
they would go back and come again prepared with something 
more admissible—and acquainting them at the same time that 
no proposition could be received which did not include the 
demolition of the Long Walls, for a continuous length of ten 
stadia. With this gloomy reply the envoys returned. Not¬ 
withstanding all the suffering in the city, the senate and people 
■would not consent even to take such humiliating terms into 
consideration. A senator named Archestratus, who advised 
that they should be accepted, was placed in custody, and a 
general vote was passed, 1 on the proposition of Kleophon, 
forbidding any such motion in future. 

Such a vote demonstrates the courageous patience both of 
the senate and the people; but unhappily it supplied no im¬ 
proved prospects, while the suffering within the walls continued 
to become more and more aggravated. Under these circum¬ 
stances, Theramenes offered to go as envoy to Lysander and 
Sparta, affirming that he should be able to detect what the real 
intention of the Ephors was in regard to Athens,—whether 
they really intended to root out the population and sell them 
as slaves. He pretended further to possess personal influence, 
founded on circumstances which he could not divulge, such as 
would very probably ensure a mitigation of the doom. He was 
accordingly sent, in spite of strong protest from the senate of 
Areopagus and others; yet with no express powers to conclude, 
but simply to inquire and report. We hear with astonishment 
that he remained more than three months as companion of 
Lysander, who (he alleged) had detained him thus long, and 
had only acquainted him, after the fourth month had begun, 
that no one but the Ephors had any power to grant peace. It 
seems to have been the object of Theramenfis, by this long 
delay, to wear out the patience of the Athenians, and to bring 
them into such a state of intolerable suffering that they would 
submit to any terms of peace which would only bring provisions 
into the town. In this scheme he completely succeeded; and 
considering bow great were the privations of the people even at 
the moment of his departure, ft is not easy to understand how 
1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2,12-is j Lysias coat. Agoiat. sect, 10-12. 
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they could have been able to sustain protracted and in< reasing 
famine for three months longer. 1 

We make out little that is distinct respecting these last 
moments of imperial Athens. We find only an heroic endur¬ 
ance displayed, to such a point that numbers actually died of 
starvation, without any offer to surrender on humiliating con¬ 
ditions. 2 3 Amidst the general acrimony, and exasperated 
special antipathies, arising out of such a state of misery, the 
leading men who stood out most earnestly for prolonged 
resistance became successively victims to the prosecutions of 
their enemies. The demagogue Kleophon was condemned 
and put to death, on the accusation of having evaded his 
military duty, the senate, whose temper and proceedings he 
had denounced, constituting itself a portion of the Dikastcry 
which tried him—contrary both to the forms and the spirit 
of Athenian judicatures.® Such proceedings, however, though 
denounced by orators in subsequent years as having contributed 
to betray the city into the hands of the enemy, appear to have 
been without any serious influence on the result, which vras 
brought about purely by famine. 

By the time that Theramenes returned after his long absence, 
so terrible had the pressure become that he was sent forth 
again with instructions to conclude peace upon any terms. On 
reaching Sellasia, and acquainting the Ephors that he brought 
with him unlimited powers for peace, he was permitted tu 
come to Sparta, where the assembly of the Peloponnesian con¬ 
federacy was convened, to settle on what terms peace should be 
granted. The leading allies, especially Corinthians and Thebans, 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. a, IS ; Lysias, Orat. xiii. cont. Agoiat. sect. 13 ; 
Lysias, Orat. xii. cont. Exatosthen. sect. 65-71. 

See an illustration of the great suffering during the siege, in Xenophon, 
Apolog. Socrat. s. 18. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 15-21: compare Isokrates, Aieopagit. Or. vii. 
sect. 73. 

* Lysias, Orat. xiii. cont. Agorat. sect. 15, r6, 37 5 Orat. xxx. cont. 
Nikomacb. sect. 13-17. 

This seems the most probable story as to the death of Kleophon, though 
the accounts are not all consistent, and the statement of Xenophon, 
especially (Hellen. i. 7, 35}, is not to be reconciled with Lysias. Xenophon 
conceived Kleophon as having perished earlier than this period, in a 
sedition twos ysvanivus tv J K\«s<puy ivtSare), before the Sight 

of Kallixenus from his recognisances. It is scarcely possible that Kallixenus 
could have been still under recognisance, during this period of suffering 
between the battle of rEgospotami and the capture of Athens. He must 
have escaped before that battle. Neither long detention of an accused 
party in prison, before trial 1 —nor long postponement of trial when he was 
under recoonisancfr—were at all in Athenian habits. 
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recommended that no agreement should be entered into, nor 
any further measure kept, with this hated enemy now in their 
power; but that the name of Athens should be rooted out, 
and the population sold for slaves. Many of the other allies 
seconded the same views, which would have probably com¬ 
manded a majority, had it not been for the resolute opposition 
of the Lacedremonians themselves; who declared unequivocally 
that they would never consent to annihilate or enslave a city 
which had rendered such capital service to all Greece at the 
time of the great comm on danger from the Persians. 1 Lysander 
further calculated on so dealing with Athens, as to make her 
into a dependency, and an instrument of increased power, to 
Sparta apart from her allies. Peace was accordingly granted 
on the following conditions: That the Long Walls and the 
fortifications of the Peirasus should be destroyed: That the 
Athenians should evacuate all their foreign possessions, and 
confine themselves to their own territory: That they should 
surrender all their ships of war: That they should re-admit all 
their exiles: That they should become allies of Sparta, follow¬ 
ing her leadership both by sea and land, and recognising the 
same enemies and friends. 2 

With this document, written according to Lacedaemonian 
practice on a Skytale (or roll intended to go round a stick, of 
which the Lacedaemonian commander had always one, and the 
Ephors another, corresponding), Theramenes went back to 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 19; vi. S, 35-46; Plutarch. Lysand. c. 15. 

The Thebans, a few years afterwards, when they were soliciting aid 
from the Athenians against Sparta, disavowed this proposition of their 
delegate Erinnthus, who had Seen the leader of the Boeotian contingent 
serving under Lysander at rEgospotami, honoured in that character by 
having his statue erected at Delphi, along with the other allied leaders 
who took part in the battle, and along with Lysander and Eteonikus 
(Pausan. x. 9, 4). 

It is one of the exaggerations frequent with Isokrates, to serve a present 
purpose, when he says that the Thebans were the only parties among all 
the Peloponnesian confederates, who gave this harsh anti-Athenian vote 
(Isokrates, Orat. Plataic. Or, xiv. sect. 34). 

Demosthenfis says that the Phokians gave their vote in the same synod 
against the Theban proposition (Demostb. de Fals. Legat. c. 22, p, 361). 

It seems from Diodor. xv. 63, and Polyten. i. 45, 5, as well as from some 
passages in Xenophon himself, that the motives of the Lacedremonians, in 
thus resisting the proposition of the Thebans against Athens, were founded 
in policy more than in generosity. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 20; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 14; Diodor, jriii. X07. 
Plutarch gives the express words of the Lacedamonian decree, some of 
which words are very perplexing. The conjecture of G. Hermann —at 
XpflSotre instead of It xph 3 <W«—has been adopted into the text of 
Plutarch by Sintenis, though it seems very uncertain. 
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Athens. As he entered the city, a miserable crowd flocked 
round him, in distress and terror lest he should have tailed 
altogether in his mission. The dead and the dying had now 
become so numerous, that peace at any price was a boon: 
nevertheless, when he announced in the assembly the terms of 
which he was bearer, strongly recommending submission to the 
Lacedaemonians as the only course now open—there was still a 
high-spirited minority who entered their protest, and preferred 
death by famine to such insupportable disgrace. The large 
majority however accepted them, and the acceptance was made 
known to Lvsander. 1 

It was on the 16th day of the Attic month Munychion 2 
(about the beginning of April) that this victorious commander 
sailed into the Peineus—twenty-seven years (almost exactly) 
after that surprise of Platsea by the Thebans, which opened 
the Peloponnesian war. Along with him came the Athenian 
exiles, several of whom appeared to have been serving with his 
army, 3 and assisting him with their counsel To the population 
of Athens generally, his entry was an immediate relief, in spite 
of the cruel degradation, or indeed political extinction, with 
which it was accompanied. At least it averted the sufferings 
and horrors of famine, and permitted a decent interment of the 
many unhappy victims who had already perished. The Lace¬ 
daemonians, both naval and military force, under Lysander and 
Agis, continued in occupation of Athens until the conditions of 
the peace had been fulfilled. All the triremes in Peirceus were 
carried away by Lysander, except twelve, which he permitted 
the Athenians to retain: the Ephors in their Skytale had left it 
to his discretion what number he would thus allow. 4 The 
unfinished ships in the dockyard were burnt, and the arsenals 
themselves ruined.® To demolish the Long Walls and the 
fortifications of Peirceus, was however a work of some time; 
and a certain number of days were granted to the Athenians, 
within which it was required to be completed. In the beginning 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 23. Lysias (Orat. xii. cent. Eratostb. s. 71) 
lays the blame of this wretched and humiliating peace upon Theramemis, 
who plainly ought not to be required to bear it: compare Lysias, Oiat. 
jriii. cont. Agorat. s. 12-20. 

B Plutarch, Lysand. c. 15. He says however that this was also the day 
on which the Athenians gained the battle of Salamis. This is incorrect: 
that victory was gained in the month Boedromion. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 18. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 20—ii. 3, 8 5 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 14. 

5 Plutarch, Lysand, c. 13! Lyaas cont. Agorat. sect. 50. Irt Sc ri 
TefjCT is KareCKdipTi, mi al rijts roii xoXe^foir *al rt&pia 

saBjiptBri, &c. 
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of the work, the Lacedemonians and their allies all lent a 
hand, with the full pride and exultation of conquerors; amidst 
women playing the flute and dancers crowned with wreaths ; 
mingled with joyful exclamations from the Peloponnesian allies, 
that this was the first day of Grecian freedom. 1 How many 
days were allowed for the humiliating duty imposed upon 
Athenian hands, of demolishing the elaborate, tutelary, and 
commanding works of their forefathers—we are not told. But 
the business was not completed within the interval named, so 
that the Athenians did not come up to the letter of the con¬ 
ditions, and had therefore by strict construction forfeited their 
title to the peace granted. 2 The interval seems however to 
have been prolonged; probably considering that for the real 
labour, as well as the melancholy character, of the work to be 
done, too short a time had been allowed at first. 

It appears that Lysander, after assisting at the solemn cere¬ 
mony of beginning to demolish the walls, and making such a 
breach as left Athens without any substantial means of resist¬ 
ance—did not remain to complete the work, but withdrew with 
a portion of his fleet to undertake the siege of Samos, which 
still held out, leaving the remainder to see that the conditions 
imposed were fulfilled. 3 After so long an endurance of extreme 
misery, doubtless the general population thought oflittle except 
relief from famine and its accompaniments, without any disposi¬ 
tion to contend against the fiat of their conquerors. If some 
high-spirited men formed an exception to the pervading depres¬ 
sion, and still kept up their courage against better days—there 
was at the same time a party of totally opposite character, to 
whom the prostrate condition of Athens was a source of revenge 
for the past, exultation for the present, and ambitious projects 
for the future. These were partly the remnant of that faction 
which had set up (seven years before) the oligarchy of Four 
Hundred—and still more, the exiles, including several members 
of the Four Hundred, 4 who now flocked in from all quarters. 
Many of them had been long serving at Dekeleia, and had 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. a, 23. Kol relxv Karennairrov in' aiXjfrplSuv 
woXXf TpoBu/jltf, yopd(ovres bctlnjy rjjv ijpipav 'EAAtto Hpxtiv 
iXtvitplai. 

Plutarch, Lysand, c. IS* 

* Lysias eont. Eratosth. Or. xii. sect 75, p. 431 R; Plutarch, Lysand. 
c. 15 ; Diodor, xiv, 3. 

* Lysandp dedicated a golden crown to Athta® in the acropolis—which 
is recorded in the inscriptions among the articles belonging to the goddess. 

See Boecfeh, Corp. Inscr. Insc. Attic. Nos. 150-152, p. 235, 

4 Lysias, Or. sail. cont. Aportxt. s. 80. 
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formed a part of the force blockading Athens. These exiles 
now revisited the acropolis as conquerors, and saw with delight 
the full accomplishment of that foreign occupation at which 
many of them had aimed seven years before, when they con¬ 
structed the fortress of Eetionein, as a means of ensuring their 
own power. Though the conditions imposed extinguished at 
once the imperial character, the maritime power, the honour, 
and the independence of Athens, these men were as eager as 
Lvsander to carry them all into execution; because the con¬ 
tinuance of the Athenian democracy was now entirely at his 
mercy, and because his establishment of oligarchies in the 
other subdued cities plainly intimated what he would do in this 
great focus of Grecian democratical impulse. 

Among these exiles were comprised Aristodenius and Ari- 
slotcles,—both seemingly persons of importance, the former 
having at one time been one of the Hellenotamife, the first 
financial office of the imperial democracy, and the latter an 
active member of the Four Hundred ; 1 also Charities, who 
had been so distinguished for his violence in the investigation 
respecting the Hermse—and another man, of whom we now 
for the first time obtain historical knowledge in detail—Kritias, 
son of Kalkeschrus. He had been among the persons accused 
as having been concerned in the mutilation of the Hennas, and 
seems to have been for a long time important in the political, 
the literar)’, and the philosophical world of Athens. To all 
three, his abilities qualified him to do honour. Both his poetry, 
in the Solonian or moralising vein,—and his eloquence, pub¬ 
lished specimens of which remained in the Augustan age,— 
were of no ordinary merit. His wealth was large, and his 
family among the most ancient and conspicuous in Athens: 
one of his ancestors had been friend and companion of the 
lawgiver Solon. He was himself maternal uncle of the philo¬ 
sopher Plato , 2 and had frequented the society of Sokrates so 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, iS—ii. 3, 46; Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. Vit, 
Lycurg. iniL 

M. E, Meier, in his Commentary on Lykurgus, construes this passage of 
Plutarch differently, so that the person therein specified as exile would be, 
not Aristodemus, but the grandfather of Lykurgus. But I do not think 
this construction justified: see Meier, Comm, de Lycurg. VitS, p. iv. 
(Hall, 1847). 

Respecting Chariklls, see Isokratfs, Orat. xvi. De Bigis, s. 52. 

a See Stallbaum’s Preface to the Charmides of Plato, bis noLe on the 
TimEeus of Plato, p. 20 E, and the Scholia on the same passage. 

Kritias is introduced as taking a conspicuous part in four or the Platonic 
dialogues—Protagoras, CharmidSs, Timssus, and Kritias (the last, as it 
now exists, only a frafonent)—not to mention the Eryxias. 
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much as to have his name intimately associated in the public 
mind with that remarkable man. We know neither the cause, 
nor even the date of his exile, except so far, as that he was not 
in banishment immediately after the revolution of the Four 
Hundred—and that he was in banishment at the time when 
the generals were condemned after the battle of Arginusae . 1 
He had passed the time, or a part of the time, of his exile 
in Thessaly, where he took an active part in the sanguinary 
feuds carried on among the oligarchical parties of that lawless 
country. He is said to have embraced, along with a leader 
named (or surnamed) Prometheus, what passed for the demo- 
cratical side in Thessaly; arming the Penestre or serfs against 
their masters . 2 What the conduct and dispositions of Kritias 
had been before this period, we are unable to say. But he 
brought with him now, on returning from exile, not merely 
an unmeasured and unprincipled lust of power, but also a 
rancorous impulse towards spoliation and bloodshed 3 which 
outran even his ambition, and ultimately ruined both his party 
and himself. 

Of all these returning exiles, animated with mingled ven¬ 
geance and ambition, Kritias was decidedly the leading man, 
like Antiphon among the Four Hundred; partly from his 
abilities, partly from the superior violence with which he carried 
out the common sentiment. At the present juncture, he and 
his fellow-exiles became the most important persons in the city, 
as enjoying most the friendship and confidence of the con¬ 
querors. But the oligarchical party at home were noway 
behind them, either in servility or in revolutionary fervour, and 
an understanding was soon established between the two. Prob¬ 
ably the old faction of the Four Hundred, though put down, 
had never wholly died out. At any rate, the political Heteries 
or clubs, out of which it was composed, still remained, prepared 
for fresh co-operation when a favourable moment should arrive; 
and the catastrophe of JEgospotami had made it plain to every 

The small remains of the elegiac poetry of Kritias are to be found in 
Schneidewin, Delect. Poet. Gr;ec. p. 136 stq. Both Cicero (De Oral. ii. 
22, 93) and 'Dionys. Hah (Judic. de Lvsia, c. 2, p. 454; Jud. de Isxo, 
p. 627) notice his historical compositions. 

About the concern of Kritias in the mutilation of the Hcrmce, as affirmed 
by Diognetus, see Andokides de Mysteriis, s. 47. He was first cousin of 
Andokides by the mother’s side. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 35. 

8 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 35; Memorab. i. 2, 34. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 15 * Si aiirhs ftey (Kritias) vpoTreriis %v M 

»Woi it ironreTyat, are kb 1 <pvyS>v irt> to 0 
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one that such moment could not be far distant. Accordingly 
a large portion, if not the majority, of the senators, became 
ready to lend themselves to the destruction of the democracy, 
and only anxious to ensure places among the oligarchy in 
prospect : 1 while the supple Theramenes—resuming his place 
as oligarchical leader, and abusing his mission as envoy to 
wear out the patience of his half-famished countrymen—had, 
during his three months’ absence in the tent of Lysander. 
concerted arrangements with the exiles for future proceedings . 2 

As soon as the city surrendered, and while the work of 
demolition was yet going on, the oligarchical party began to 
organise itself. The members of the political clubs again came 
together, and named a managing committee of Five, called 
Ephors in compliment to the Lacedcemonians, to direct the 
general proceedings of the party—to convene meetings when 
needful—to appoint subordinate managers for the various tribes 
—and to determine what propositions were to be submitted to 
the pnblic assembly.® Among these five Ephors were Kritias 
and Eratosthenes; probably Theramenes also. 

But the oligarchical party, though thus organised and 
ascendent, with a compliant senate and a dispirited people, and 
with an auxiliary enemy actually in possession—still thought 
themselves not powerful enough to carry their intended changes 
without seizing the most resolute of the democratical leaders. 
Accordingly a citizen named Theokritus tendered an accusation 
to the senate against the general Strombichides, together with 
several others of the democratical generals and taxiarchs; sup¬ 
ported by the deposition of a slave or lowborn man, named 
Agoratus. Although Nikias and several other citizens tried to 
prevail upon Agoratus to leave Athens, furnished him with the 
means of escape, and offered to go away with him themselves 
from Munychia until the political state of Athens should come 
into a more assured condition 4 —yet he refused to retire, 

1 Lysias cont. Agorat. Or. xiii. s. 23, p. 132. 

3 Lysias cont. Eratosth. Or. xii. s. 78, p. 12S. TheramenSs is described 
(in his subsequent defence) ir*iSl(uy pin rois iptuyovcnv in Si’ airuv 
KaT&Ooiei', &c. 

The general narrative of Xenophon, meagre as it is, harmonises with 
this, 

3 Lysias, cont. Eratosth. Or. xii. s, 44, p. 124. ’ExnSJi ®» ^ yaupaxlu 

Kttt T) avpfopi rjj iyivera- Sripoicparias irt ottrrjs, SBev rrjs trrdtrews 

J)p(av, irtvre SvSper Scpopai Kaiiaryiirav irb tS>v na\ovpivuv 
iralplev, avvayaytis piv r&y iro\nSby, Spx ovTes 8* tTvPUpor&v, ivavrla 
Si r<@ ipertpy vKiiBti jrpdhrayres. 

4 Lysias, cont. Agorat. Or. xiii. s. 28 (p. 132)—s. 35, p. 133. Kol 
lapoppinavns Si 0 wAoTb Mouvuxhwu', isiomo atrroti (‘Ay opirovf tcotI 
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appeared before the senate, and accused the generals of being 
concerned in a conspiracy to break up the peace; pretending 
to be himself their accomplice. Upon his information, given 
both before the senate and before an assembly at Munychia, 
the generals, the taxiarchs, and several other citizens, men of 
high worth and courageous patriots, were put into prison, as 
veil as Agoratus himself, to stand their trial afterwards before 
a dikastery consisting of 2000 members. One of the parties 
thus accused, Menestratus, being admitted by the public 
assembly (on the proposition of Hagnodorus the brother-in- 
law of Kritias) to become accusing witness, named several 
additional accomplices, who were also forthwith placed in 
custody . 1 

Though the most determined defenders of the democratical 
constitution were thus eliminated, Kritias and Theramenes 
still further ensured the success of their propositions by invok¬ 
ing the presence of Lysander from Samos. The demolition of 
the walls had been completed, the main blockading army had 
disbanded, and the immediate pressure of famine had been 
removed—when an assembly was held to determine on future 
modifications of the constitution. A citizen named Drakon- 
tidcs 2 moved that a Board of Thirty should be named, to draw 
up laws for the future government of the city, and to manage 

rp(m<( 'ASfiviiBtv, «al aural tycurav avwcnKtuvtiadtu, teas rh 

xpiyfiara earner atii, &C. 

Lysias represents the accusation of the generals, and this behaviour of 
Agoratus, as having occurred before the surrender of the city, but after the 
return of Theramenes bringing back the final terms imposed by the 
Lacedaemonians. He thus so colours it, that Agoratus, by getting the 
generals out of the way, was the real cause why the degrading peace 
brought by Theramenes was accepted. Had the generals remained at 
large (he affirms), they would have prevented the acceptance of this 
degrading peace, and would have been able to obtain better terms from 
the Lacedaemonians (see Lysias cont. Agor. s. 16-20). 

Without questioning generally the matters of fact set forth by Lysias in 
this oration (delivered a long time afterwards, see s. 90), I believe that he 
misdates them, and represents them as having occurred before the surrender, 
whereas they really occurred after it. We know from Xenophon, that 
when TheramenGs came back the second time with the real peace, the 
people were in such a state of famine, that further waiting was impossible: 
the peace was accepted immediately that it was proposed; cruel as it was, 
the people were glad to get it (Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 22). Besides, how 
could Agoratus be conveyed with two vessels out of Munychia, when lie 
harbour was closely blocked up? and what is the meaning of car 
xpiyita.rn Karaarain, referred to a moment just before the surrender? 

1 Lysias cont. Agorat. Or. xiii. s. 38, 60, 68. 

2 Lysias cont. Eratosth. Or. sii. s. 74; compare Aristotle ap. Schol. ad 
Aristophan. Vesp. icy. 
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provisionally the public affairs, until that task should be com¬ 
pleted, Among the Thirty persons proposed, pre-arranged by 
Theramenes and the oligarchical five Ephors, the most pro¬ 
minent names were those of Kritias ami Theramenes: there 
were, besides, Drakontides himself—Onomakles, one of the 
Four Hundred who had escaped—Aristotelcs and Charikles, 
both exiles newly returned—Eratosthenes—and others whom 
we do not know, but of whom probably several had also been 
exiles or members of the Four Hundred . 1 Though this was a 
complete abrogation of the constitution, yet so conscious were 
the conspirators of their own strength, that they did not deem 
it necessary to propose the formal suspension of the Graphe 
Paranomon, as had been done prior to the installation of the 
former oligarchy. Still, notwithstanding the seizure of the 
leaders and the general intimidation prevalent, a loud murmur 
of repugnance was heard in the assembly at the motion of 
Drakontides. But Theramenes rose up to defy the murmur, 
telling the assembly that the proposition numbered many 
partisans even among the citizens themselves, and that it had 
further the approbation of Lysander and the Lacedaemonians. 
This was presently confirmed by Lysander himself, who 
addressed the assembly in person. He told them, in a menac¬ 
ing and contemptuous tone, that Athens was now at his mercy, 
since the walls had not been demolished before the day specified, 
and consequently the conditions of the promised peace had 
been violated. He added that if they did not adopt the 
recommendation of Theramenes, they would be forced to take 
thought for their personal safety instead of for their political 
constitution. After a notice at once so plain and so crushing, 
further resistance was vain. The dissentients all quitted the 
assembly in sadness and indignation; while a remnant—accord¬ 
ing to Lysias, inconsiderable in number as well as worthless in 
character—stayed to vote acceptance of the motion . 2 

Seven years before, Theramenes had carried, in conjunction 
with Antiphon and Phrynichus, a similar motion for the installa¬ 
tion of the Four Hundred; extorting acquiescence by domestic 
terrorism as well as by multiplied assassinations. He now, in 
conjunction with Kritias and the rest, a second time extinguished 
the constitution of his country, by the still greater humiliation 
of a foreign concjueror dictating terms to the Athenian people 
assembled in their own Pnyx. Having seen the Thirty regularly 
constituted, Lysander retired from Athens to finish the siege of 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. il. 3, 2. 

* Lysias cont. Eratoslh. Or. jdi. s. 74-77. 
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Samos, which still held out. Though blocked up both by land 
and sea, the Samians obstinately defended themselves for some 
months longer until the close of the summer. It was not until 
the last extremity that they capitulated; obtaining permission 
for every freeman to depart in safety, but with no other property 
except a single garment. Lysander handed over the city and 
the properties to the ancient citizens—that is, to the oligarchy 
and their partisans who had been partly expelled, partly dis¬ 
franchised, in the revolution eight years before. But he placed 
the government of Samos, as he had dealt with the other cities, 
in the hands of one of his Dekarchies, or oligarchy of Ten 
Samians chosen by himself; leaving Thorax as Lacedaemonian 
harmost, and doubtless a force under him. 1 

Having thus finished the war, and trodden out the last spark 
of resistance, Lysander returned in triumph to Sparta. So 
imposing a triumph never fell to the lot of any Greek, either 
before or afterwards. He brought with him every trireme out 
of the harbour of Peiraeus, except twelve left to the Athenians 
as a concession: he brought the prow-ornaments of all the 
ships captured at ^Egospotami and elsewhere: he was loaded 
with golden crowns, voted to him by the various cities: and he 
further exhibited a sum of money not less than 470 talents, the 
remnant of those treasures which Cyrus had handed over to 
him for the prosecution of the war. 2 That sum had been 
greater, but is said to have been diminished by the treachery 
of Gylippus, to whose custody it had been committed, and 
who sullied by such mean peculation the laurels which he had 
so gloriously earned at Syracuse. 8 Nor was it merely the 
triumphant evidences of past exploits which now decorated this 
returning admiral. He wielded besides an extent of real power 
greater than any individual Greek either before or after. 
Imperial Sparta—as she had now become—was as it were 
personified in Lysander, who was master of almost all the 
insular Asiatic and Thracian cities, by means of the harmosts 
and the native Dekarchies named by himself and selected from 
his creatures. To this state of things we shall presently return, 
when we have followed the eventful history of the Thirty at 
Athens. 

These Thirty men—the parallel of the Dekarchies whom 
Lysander had constituted in the other cities—were intended 
for the same purpose, to maintain the city in a state of humilia¬ 
tion and dependence upon Lacedaemon, and upon Lysander as 

1 Xenoph, Hellen. 11 . 3, 6-S. 3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 8. 

1 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 16; Diodor. xiii. 106. 
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the representative of Lacedaemon. Though appointed, in the 
pretended view of drawing up a scheme of laws and constitution 
for Athens, they were in no hurry to commence this duty. 
They appointed a new senate, composed of compliant, assured, 
and oligarchical persons; including many of the returned 
exiles who had been formerly in the Four Hundred, and many 
also of the preceding senators who were willing to serve their 
designs. 1 They further named new magistrates and officers; a 
new Board of Eleven, to manage the business of police and the 
public force, with Satyrus, one of their most violent partisans, 
as chief; a Board of Ten, to govern in Peirams ; 2 an archon to 
give name to the year, Pythoddrus—and a second or King- 
Archon, Patrokles, 3 to offer the customary sacrifices on behalf 
of the city. While thus securing their own ascendency, and 
placing all power in the hands of the most violent oligarchical 
partisans, they began by professing reforming principles of the 
strictest virtue; denouncing the abuses of the past democracy, 
and announcing their determination to purge the city of evil¬ 
doers. 4 5 The philosopher Plato—then a young roan about 
twenty-four years old, of anti-democratical politics, and nephew 
of Kritias—was at first misled, together with various others, by 
these splendid professions. He conceived hopes, and even 
received encouragement from his relations, that he might play 
an active part under the new oligarchy. 8 Though he soon 
came to discern how little congenial his feelings were with 
theirs, yet in the beginning doubtless such honest illusions 
contributed materially to strengthen their hands. 

In execution of their design to root out evil-doers, the 
Thirty first laid hands on some of the most obnoxious 
politicians under the former democracy—“men (says Xeno¬ 
phon) whom every one knew to live by making calumnious 
accusations (called Sycophancy), and who were pronounced in 
their enmity to the oligarchical citizens.” How far most of 
these men had been honest or dishonest in their previous 
political conduct under the democracy, we have no means of 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, xi 5 Lysias cont. Agorat. Orat. xiii. sect. 23-80, 

Tislas, the brother-in-law of Chariklfo, was a member of this senate 
(IsokratSs, Or. xvi. De Bigis, s. 53}. 

3 Plato, Epist vii. p. 324 B ; Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 54. 

3 Xsokratgs cont. Kallimach. Or. xvlii. s. 6, p. 372. 

4 Lysias, Orat, jdi. cont. Eratosth. s. 5, p. 121, ’EmiS)/ S’ ol rpukovra 

ironjjw! ftlr Hot o'vKotpd.vrai Svrts sts rijv apxfav KOT^ffTjjo’cu’, tjidtruorrei 
Si xP^ yat ToSy SXIkuv leaBapiy iro trjcrcu tV hbI Toil \otvovs raklras 

hr jperi )v leal Sueeuoffiyrir rpoireir&n, &c. 

5 Plato, Epist. vii. p. 224 B, C. 
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determining. But among them were comprised Strombichides 
and the other democratical officers who had been imprisoned 
under the information of Agoratus; men whose chief crime 
consisted in a strenuous and inflexible attachment to the 
democracy. The persons thus seized were brought to trial 
before the new senate appointed by the Thirty—contrary to 
the vote of the people, which had decreed that Strombichides 
and his companions should be tried before a dikastery of 2000 
citizens. 1 But the dikastery, as well as all the other demo¬ 
cratical institutions, were now abrogated, and no judicial body 
was left except the newly-constituted senate. Even to that 
senate, though composed of their own partisans, the Thirty did 
not choose to entrust the trial of the prisoners, with that secrecy 
of voting which was well known at Athens to be essential to 
the free and genuine expression of sentiment. Whenever 
prisoners were tried, the Thirty were themselves present in the 
senate-house, sitting on the benches previously occupied by 
the Prytanes: two tables were placed before them, one signify¬ 
ing condemnation—the other, acquittal; and each senator was 
required to deposit his pebble, openly before them, either on 
one or on the other. 2 * It was not merely judgement by the 
senate—but judgement by the senate under pressure and 
intimidation by the all-powerful Thirty. It seems probable 
that neither any semblance of defence, nor any exculpatory 
witnesses, were allowed ; but even if such formalities were not 
wholly dispensed with, it is certain that there was no real trial, 
and that condemnation was assured beforehand. Among the 
great numbers whom the Thirty brought before the senate, not 
a single man was acquitted except the informer Agoratus, who 
was brought to trial as an accomplice along with Strombichides 
and his companions, but was liberated in recompense for the 
information which he had given against them. 8 The statement 
of Isokrates, Lysias, and others—that the victims of the Thirty, 
even when brought before the senate, were put to death untried 
—is authentic and trustworthy: many were even put to death 
by simple order from the Thirty themselves, without any 
cognisance of the senate. 4 

In regard to the persons first brought to trial, however,— 
■whether we consider them, as Xenophon intimates, to have 
been notorious evil-doers, or to have been innocent sufferers 

1 Lysias cont. Agorat. s, 38. 

2 Lysias cont. Agorat. 5.40. * Lysias cont. Agorat. s. 41. 

4 Lysias cont. Eratostb. s. 18 j Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, si 5 Isokrat. 

Oral. xx. cont. Lochit. s. *S> P- 397 * 
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by the reactionary vengeance of returning oligarchical exiles, 
as was the case certainly with Strombichides and the officers 
accused along with him,—there was little necessity for any con¬ 
straint on the part of the Thirty over the senate. That body 
itself partook of the sentiment which dictated the condemnation, 
and acted as a willing instrument; while the Thirty themselves 
w r ere unanimous,—Theramenes being even more zealous than 
Kritias in these executions, to demonstrate his sincere antipathy 
towards the extinct democracy. 1 As yet too, since all the per¬ 
sons condemned (justly or unjustly) had been marked politicians, 
—so, all other citizens who had taken no conspicuous part in 
politics, even if they disapproved of the condemnations, had not 
been led to conceive any apprehension of the like fate for them¬ 
selves. Here then Theramenes, and along with him a portion 
of the Thirty as well as of the senate, were inclined to pause. 
While enough had been done to satiate their antipathies, by 
the death of the most obnoxious leaders of the democracy 
—they at the same time conceived the oligarchical govern¬ 
ment to be securely established, and contended that further 
bloodshed would only endanger its stability, by spreading 
alarm, multiplying enemies, and alienating friends as well as 
neutrals. 

But these were not the views either of Kritias or of the Thirty 
generally, who surveyed their position with eyes very different 
from the unstable and cunning Theramenes, and who had 
brought with them from exile a long arrear of vengeance yet to 
be appeased. Kritias knew well that the numerous population 
of Athens were devotedly attached, and had good reason to be 
attached, to their democracy; that the existing government had 
been imposed upon them by force, and could only be upheld by 
force; that its friends were a narrow minority, incapable of 
sustaining it against the multitude around them all armed; that 
there were still many formidable enemies to be got rid of, so that 
it was indispensable to invoke the aid of a permanent Lacedae¬ 
monian garrison in Athens, as the only condition not only of 
their stability as a government, but even of their personal safety. 
In spite of the opposition of Theramenes—^EschinSs and Ari- 
stotetes, two among the Thirty, were despatched to Sparta to 
solicit aid from Lysander; who procured for them a Lacedae¬ 
monian garrison under Kallibius as harmost, which they engaged 
to maintain without any cost to Sparta, until their government 

1 Xenopb. Hellen. ii. 3, 12, 28, 38. Avrbs (Theramenes) ftdxtcrra 
ifopnitrat vpas, rats vp&roa inrayopeyots is fi/ias SUijy fawiffrot, 
gif'. 
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should be confirmed by putting the evil-doers out of the way. 1 
Kallibius was not only installed as master of the acropolis—fill 
as it was of the mementos of Athenian glory—but was further 
so caressed and won over by the Thirty, that he lent himself to 
everything which they asked. They had thus a Lacedcemonian 
military force constantly at their command, besides an organised 
hand of youthful satellites and assassins, ready for any deeds of 
violence; and they proceeded to seize and put to death many 
citizens, who were so distinguished for their courage and patriot¬ 
ism, as to be likely to serve as leaders to the public discontent. 
Several of the best men in Athens thus successively perished, 
while Thrasybulus, Anytus, and many others, fearing a similar 
fate, fled out of Attica, leaving their property to be confiscated 
and appropriated by the oligarchs; 3 who passed a decree of 
exile against them in their absence, as well as against AlkibiadSs. 3 

These successive acts of vengeance and violence were warmly 
opposed by Theramencs, both in the Council of Thirty and 
in the senate. The persons hitherto executed (he said) had 
deserved their death because they were not merely noted poli¬ 
ticians under the democracy, but also persons of marked 
hostility to oligarchical men. But to inflict the same fate on 
others, who had manifested no such hostility, simply because 
they had enjoyed influence under the democracy would be 
unjust: “ Even you and I (he reminded Kritias) have both said 
and done many things for the sake of popularity.” But Kritias 
replied—“We cannot afford to be scrupulous: we are engaged 
in a scheme of aggressive ambition, and must get rid of those 
who are best able to hinder us. Though we are Thirty in num¬ 
ber, and not one—our government is not the less a despotism, 
and must be guarded by the same jealous precautions. If you 
think otherwise, you must be simple-minded indeed.” Such 
were the sentiments which animated the majority of the Thirty 
not less than Kritias, and which prompted them to an endless 
string of seizures and executions. It was not merely the less 
obnoxious democraticai politicians who became their victims, 
but men of courage, wealth, and station, in every vein of political 
feeling: even oligarchical men, the best and most high-principled 
of that party, shared the same fate. Among the most dis- 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 13. ecus Si; robs cropnpolis itaroi&sv voirtirdfuvoi 
KWrarrrjaaiyro rl)y rroAereftw, 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 15, 23, 42; Isoltrat. cont. Kallimach. Or. xviii. 
s. 30, p. 375« 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 42—ii. 4, 14. of Si k «1 o&X fcnw iSacourres, 
iU' oiV enSyfioovres 4 cpvyuScu 6 fU 0 a, &c. 

IsoVrates, Qrat. xvi. De Bims, s. 46, p. 344. 
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tinguished sufferers were, Lykurgus, 1 belonging to one of the 
most eminent sacred Gentes in the state; a wealthy man named 
Antiphon, who had devoted his fortune to the public service 
with exemplary patriotism during the last years of the war, and 
had furnished two well-equipped triremes at his own cost; 
Leon, of Salamis; and even N ikeratus (son of Nikias, who had 
perished at Syracuse), a man who inherited from his father net 
only a large fortune, but a known repugnance to democratic:!! 
politics, together with his uncle Eufcrates, brother of the same 
Nikias.- These were only a few among the numerous victims, 
who were seized—pronounced to be guilty by the senate nr by 
the Thirty themselves—handed over to Satyrus and the Eleven 
—and condemned to perish by the customary draught of 
hemlock. 

The circumstances accompanying the seizure of Leon deserve 
particular notice. In putting to death him and the other 
victims, the Thirty had several objects in view, all tending to 
the stability of their dominion. First, they thus got rid of 
citizens generally known and esteemed, whose abhorrence they 
knew themselves to deserve, and whom they feared as likely to 
head the public sentiment against them. Secondly, the property 
of these victims, all of whom were rich, was seized along with 
their persons, and was employed to pay the satellites whose 
agency was indispensable for such violences—especially Kalli- 
bius and the Lacedaemonian hoplites in the acropolis. But 
besides murder and spoliation, the Thirty had a further purpose, 
if possible, yet more nefarious. In the work of seizing their 
victims, they not only employed the hands of these paid satel¬ 
lites, but also sent along with them citizens of station and 
respectability, whom they constrained by threats and intimidation 
to lend their personal aid in a service so thoroughly odious. 
By such participation, these citizens became compromised and 
imbrued in crime, and as it were, consenting parties in the 
public eye to all the projects of the Thirty; 3 exposed to the 

1 Plutarch, Vit- X. Orator, p. 838. 

a Xenoph. Hellen. a. 3, 35-415 Lysias, Orat. xviii. De Bonis Niche 
Fratris, s. 5-8. 

* Plato, Apol. Socr. c. 20, p. ^32. 'ErtiSi) fi itoyapxi* ty&e to, o' 
t pi&KWra o? fieraTrefiiidfievol pe refarroy abrby At 6£\ov xjJMrerafai> 
ayayeiv Ik ’SaXa/uvos klama rbv SaAa/ilytoy, 1 v' kvaSivai" ala 5 K el 
&X\ois iKtTrot troWaTs rpeartrarTov, &ev\ip*vot is rXel- 
trrovs &vairA. 5 je«u alrt&y, 

Isokrat. cont. Kallimacb. Or. xviii. s. 23, p. 374- rpaavt«rra* 

ttafiaprdvaiy. Compare also Lysias, Or. xii. cont. Eiatostb. s. 32. 

■We learn, from Andokides de Myster. s. 54, that Melgtus was one of the 
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same general hatred as the latter, and interested for their own 
safety in maintaining the existing dominion. Pursuant to their 
general plan of implicating unwilling citizens in their misdeeds, 
the Thirty sent for five citizens to the Tholus or Government- 
house, and ordered them, with terrible menaces, to cross over 
to Salamis and bring back Leon as prisoner. Four out of the 
five obeyed: the fifth was the philosopher Sokratfcs, who refused 
all concurrence and returned to his own house, while the other 
four went to Salamis and took part in the seizure of Leon. 
Though he thus braved all the wrath of the Thirty, it appears 
that they thought it expedient to leave him untouched. But 
the fact that they singled him out for such an atrocity—an old 
man of tried virtue, both private and public, and intellectually 
commanding, though at the same time intellectually unpopular 
—shows to what an extent they carried their system of forcing 
unwilling participants ; while the further circumstance that he 
was the only person who had the courage to refuse, among four 
others who had yielded to intimidation, shows that the policy 
was for the most part successful. 1 The inflexible resistance of 
rfokrates on this occasion stands as a worthy parallel to his con¬ 
duct as Prytanis in the public assembly held on the conduct of 
the generals after the battle of Arginusae (described in the 
preceding chapter), wherein he obstinately refused to concur in 
putting an illegal question. 

Such multiplied cases of execution and spoliation naturally 
filled the city with surprise, indignation, and terror. Groups 
of malcontents got together, and voluntary exiles became more 
and more numerous. All these circumstances furnished ample 
material for the vehement opposition of Theramends, and 
tended to increase his party; not indeed among the Thirty 
themselves, but to a certain extent in the senate, and still more 
among the body of the citizens. He warned his colleagues 
that they were incurring daily an increased amount of public 
odium, and that their government could not possibly stand, 
unless they admitted into partnership an adequate number of 
citizens, having direct interests in its maintenance. He pro¬ 
posed that all those competent by their property to serve the 
state either on horseback or with heavy armour, should be 
constituted citizens; leaving all the poorer freemen, a far 

parties who actually arrested Leon, and brought him up for condemnation. 
It is not probable that this was the same person who afterwards accused 
SokraUs. It may possibly have been his father, who bore lie same name; 
hut there is nothing to determine the point. 

1 Plato, Apol, Sokrat, ut sup.; Xenoph. Helten. il. 4, 9-2Z. 
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larger number, still disfranchised. 1 Kritias and the Thirty 
rejected this proposition; being doubtless convinced—as the 
Four Hundred had felt seven years before, when Theraments 
demanded of them to convert their fictitious total of Five 
Thousand into a real list of as many living persons—that “ to 
enrol so great a number of partners, was tantamount to a 
downright democracy.” 2 But they were at the same time not 
insensible to the soundness of his advice: moreover they began 
to be afraid of him personally, and to suspect that he was 
likely to take the lead in a popular opposition against them, as 
he had previously done against his colleagues of the Four 
Hundred. They therefore resolved to comply in part with his 
recommendations, and accordingly prepared a list of 3000 
persons to be invested with the political franchise ; chosen, as 
much as possible, from their own known partisans and from 
oligarchical citizens. Besides this body they also counted on 
the adherence of the Horsemen, among the wealthiest citizens 
of the state. These Horsemen or Knights, taking them as 
a class—the thousand good men of Athens, whose virtues 
Aiistophangs sets forth in hostile antithesis to the alleged 
demagogic vices of Kleon—remained steady supporters of the 
Thirty throughout all the enormities of their career.® What 
privileges or functions were assigned to the chosen 3000, we 
do not hear, except that they could not be condemned without 
the warrant of the senate, while any other Athenian might be 
put to death by the simple fiat of the Thirty.' 1 

A body of partners thus chosen—not merely of fixed number, 
but of picked oligarchical sentiments—was by no mean? the 
addition which Theramenes desired. While he commented on 
the folly of supposing that there was any charm in the number 
3000—as if it embodied all the merit of the city, and nothing 
else but merit—he admonished them that it was still insufficient 
for their defence: their rule was one of pure force, and yet 
inferior in force to those over whom it was exercised. Again 

1 Xenoph, Hellen. ii 3,17,19,48. From s. 48, we see that Theramenes 
actually made this proposition—rb jiivret <rhv rats Swapiyats as! ptlT imrttv 
ital fttr' iarltuv opiKtiv tV raXirtlav, xpiaStv ipirrar fyyoipny 
that, seal rvv ai fitTaffdXhOftac. 

This proposition, made by Theramenfc and rejected by the Thirty, 
explains the comment which he afterwards made when they drew up their 
special catalogue or roll of 30005 which comment otherwise appears 
unsuitable. 

s Thucyd. viii. 89-92. rb puv itar octroi fttrixovs roaavratit, irrutpus 
Sr Sft/tov iyoifuvt «. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, rS, 19 ; ii. 4, 2, S, 24, 

4 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 51. 
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the Thirty acted upon his admonition, but in a way very 
different from that which he contemplated. They proclaimed 
a general muster, and examination of arms, to all the hoplites 
in Athens. The 3000 were drawn up in arms altogether in the 
market-place; but the remaining hoplites were disseminated in 
small scattered companies and in different places. After the 
review was over, these scattered companies went home to their 
meal, leaving their amis piled at the various places of muster. 
But the adherents of the Thirty, having been forewarned and 
kept together, were sent at the proper moment, along with the 
Lacedaemonian mercenaries, to seize the deserted arms, which 
were deposited under the custody of Kallibius in the acropolis. 
All the hoplites in Athens, except the Three Thousand and 
the remaining adherents of the Thirty, were disarmed by this 
crafty manoeuvre, in spite of the fruitless remonstrance of 
Theranitnes. 1 

Kritias and his colleagues, now relieved from all fear either 
of Tneramenes, or of any other internal opposition, gave loose, 
more unsparingly than ever, to their malevolence and rapacity; 
putting to death both many of their private enemies, and many 
rich victims for the purpose of spoliation. A list of suspected 
persons was drawn up, in which each of their adherents was 
allowed to insert such names as he chose, and from which the 
victims were generally taken. 2 Among informers who thus 
gave in names for destruction, Batrachus and yEschylides 8 
stood conspicuous. The thirst of Kritias for plunder as well 
as for bloodshed only increased by gratification j * and it was 
not merely to pay their mercenaries, but also to enrich them¬ 
selves separately, that the Thirty stretched everywhere their 
murderous agency, which now mowed down metics as well as 
citizens. Theognis and Peison, two of the Thirty, affirmed 
that many among the metics were hostile to the oligarchy, 
besides being opulent men. Accordingly, the resolution was 
adopted that each of the rulers should single out any of these 
victims that he pleased, for execution and pillage; care being 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 20, 41 : compare Lysias, Orat. trii. coat. 
Eratosth. s. 41. 

- Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 21 ; Isokrates adv. Euthynum, s. 3, p. 401; 
Isokrates cont. Ilallimach, s. 23, p. 375 ! Lysias, Or. xxv. Aijp, Kara*. 
*A*oA. s. 21, p. 173. 

The two passages of IsokratSs sufficiently designate what this list or 
Kvri\oyos must have been; but the name by which he calls it—6 perk 
Au{T&vipov (or UttrdvSpm) xardAtyos —is not easy to explain. 

3 Lysias, Orat. vi. cont Andokld. s. 46 j Or. xii. cont Eratosth. s. 49. 

4 Xenoph. Mentor, i. 2, 12. Kptrtar ptv yap r&v iv rfj bXiyapxlq 
wiintnv nk<arr[trraTds rt *al fiuuirwros tytvsro, See, 
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taken to include a few poor persons in the seizure, so that the 
real purpose of the spoilers might be faintly disguised. 

It was in execution of such scheme that the orator Lysias 
and his brother Folemarchus were both taken into custody. 
Eoth were metics, wealthy men, and engaged in a manufactory 
of shields, wherein they employed tao slaves. Theognis and 
Peison, with some others, seized Lysias in his house, while 
entertaining some friends at dinner; and having driven away 
his guests, left him under the guard of Peison, sending their 
attendants to register and appropriate his valuable slaves. 
Lysias tried to prevail on Peison to accept a bribe and let him 
escape, which the latter at first promised to do; and having 
thus obtained access to the money-chest of the prisoner, laid 
hands upon all its contents, amounting to between three and 
four talents. In vain did Lysias implore that a trifle might 
be left for his necessary subsistence: the only answer vouch¬ 
safed was, that he might think himself fortunate if he escaped 
with life. He was then conveyed to the house of a person 
named Damnippus, where Theognis already was, having other 
prisoners in charge. At the earnest entreaty of Lysias, Dam¬ 
nippus tried to induce Theognis to connive at his escape, on 
consideration of a handsome bribe; but while this conversation 
was going on, the prisoner availed himself of an unguarded 
moment to get off through the back door.—which fortunately 
was open, together with two other doors through which it was 
necessary to pass. Having Erst obtained refuge in the house of 
a friend in Peiraus, he took boat during the ensuing night for 
Megara. Polemarchus, less fortunate, was seized in the street by 
Eratosthenes, one of the Thirty, and immediately lodged in the 
prison, where the fatal draught of hemlock was administered 
to him, without delay, without trial, and without liberty of 
defence. While his house was plundered of a large stock of 
gold, silver, furniture and rich ornaments—while the golden 
earrings were tom from the ears of his wife—and while 700 
shields, with 120 slaves, were confiscated, together with the 
workshop and the two dwelling-houses;—the Thirty would not 
allow even a decent funeral to the deceased, but caused his 
body to be carried away on a hired bier from the prison, with 
covering and a few scanty appurtenances supplied by the 
sympathy of private friends. 1 

1 Lysias, Or. xii. cont Eratosthen. s. 8, 21. Lysias prosecuted 
Eratosthen&i before the dlkastery some years afterwards, as having caused 
the death of Polemarchus. The foregoing details are found in the oration 
spoken as well as composed by himself. 
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Amidst such atrocities, increasing in number and turned 
more and more to shameless robbery, the party of Theramenes 
daily gained ground, even in the senate; many of whose 
members profited nothing by satiating the private cupidity of 
the Thirty, and began to be weary of so revolting a system, 
as well as alarmed at the host of enemies which they were 
raising up. In proposing the late seizure of the metics, the 
Thirty had desired Theramenes to make choice of any victim 
among that class, to be destroyed and plundered for his own 
personal benefit. But lie rejected the suggestion emphatically, 
denouncing the enormity of the measure in the indignant terms 
which it deserved. So much was the antipathy of Kritias and 
the majority of the Thirty against him, already acrimonious 
from the effects of a long course of opposition, exasperated by 
this refusal—so much did they fear the consequences of incur¬ 
ring the obloquy of such measures for themselves, while 
Theramenes enjoyed all the credit of opposing them—so satis¬ 
fied were they that their government could not stand with this 
dissension among its own members—that they resolved to 
destroy him at all costs. Having canvassed as many of the 
senators as they could, to persuade them that Theramenes was 
conspiring against the oligarchy, they caused the most daring 
of their satellites to attend one day in the senate-house, close 
to the railing which fenced in the senators, with daggers con¬ 
cealed under their garments. So soon as Theramenes appeared, 
Kritias rose and denounced him to the senate as a public 
enemy, in an harangue which Xenophon gives at considerable 
length, and which is so full of instructive evidence, as to Greek 
political feeling, that I here extract the main points in abridge¬ 
ment-.— 

“If any of you imagine, Senators, that more people are 
perishing than the occasion requires, reflect, that this happens 
everywhere in a time of revolution—and that it must especially 
happen in the establishment of an oligarchy at Athens, the 
most populous city in Greece, and where the population has 
been longest accustomed to freedom. You know as well as we 
do, that democracy is to both of us an intolerable government, 
as well as incompatible with all steady adherence to our protec¬ 
tors, the Lacedremonians. It is under their auspices that we 
are establishing the present oligarchy, and that we destroy, as 
far as we can, every man who stands in the way of it; which 
becomes most of all indispensable, if such a man be found 
among our own body. Here stands the man—Theramenes— 
whom we now denounce to you as your foe not less than ours. 
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That such is the fact, is plain from his unmeasured censures on 
our proceedings ; from the difficulties -which he throws in our 
way whenever we want to despatch any of the demagogue*. 
Had such been his policy from the beginning, he would indeed 
have been our enemy, yet we could not with justice have pro¬ 
claimed him a villain. But it is he who first originated the 
alliance which binds us to Sparta—who struck the first blow at 
the democracy—who chiefly instigated us to put to death the 
first batch of accused persons; and now, when you as well as 
we have thus incurred the manifest hatred of the people, he 
turns round and quarrels with our proceedings, in order to en¬ 
sure his own safety, and leave us to pay the penalty. He must 
be dealt with not only as an enemy, but as a traitor to you as 
well as to us j a traitor in the grain, as his whole life proves. 
Though he enjoyed through his father Agnon a station of 
honour under the democracy, he was foremost in subverting it, 
and getting up the Four Hundred: the moment he saw that 
oligarchy beset with difficulties, he was the first to put himself 
at the head of the people against them; always ready for 
change in both directions, and a willing accomplice in those 
executions which changes of government bring with them. It 
is he, too, who—having been ordered by the generals after the 
battle of Arginusse to pick up the men on the disabled ships, 
and having neglected the task—accused and brought to execu¬ 
tion his superiors, in order to get himself out of danger. He 
has well earned his surname of The Buskin, fitting both legs, 
but constant to neither: he has shown himself reckless both of 
honour and friendship, looking to nothing but his own selfish 
advancement; and it is for us now to guard against his doub¬ 
lings, in order that he may not play us the same trick. We cite 
him before you as a conspirator and a traitor, against you as 
well as against us. Look to your own safety, and not to his. 
For depend upon it, that if you let him off, you will hold out 
powerful encouragement to your worst enemies; while if you 
condemn him, you will crush their best hopes, both within and 
without the city.” 

TheramenSs was probably not wholly unprepared for some 
such attack as this. At any rate he rose up to reply to it at 
once:— 

“ First of all, Senators, I shall touch upon the charge against 
me which Kritias mentioned last—the charge of having accused 
and brought to execution the generals. It was not I who began 
the accusation against them, but they who began it against me. 
They said that they had ordered me upon the duty, and that I 
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had neglected it: my defence was, that the duty could not be 
executed in consequence of the storm: the people believed and 
exonerated me, but the generals were rightfully condemned on 
their own accusation, because they said that the duty might 
have been performed—while yet it had remained unperformed. 
I do not wonder indeed that Kritias has told such falsehoods 
against me; for at the time when this affair happened, he was 
an exile in Thessaly, employed in raising up a democracy, and 
arming the PenesUe against their masters. Heaven grant that 
nothing of what he perpetrated there may occur at Athens! I 
agree with Kritias indeed, that whoever wishes to cut short 
your government, and strengthens those who conspire against 
you, deserves justly the severest punishment. But to whom 
does this charge best apply ? To him, or to me ? Look at the 
behaviour of each of us, and then judge for yourselves. At first 
we were all agreed, so far as the condemnation of the known 
and obnoxious demagogues. But when Kritias and his friends 
began to seize men of station and dignity, then it was that I 
began to oppose them. I knew that the seizure of men like 
Leon, Nikias, and Antiphon, would make the best men in the 
city your enemies. I opposed the execution of the metics, 
well aware that all that body would be alienated. I opposed 
the disarming of the citizens, and the hiring of foreign guards. 
And when I saw that enemies at home and exiles abroad were 
multiplying against you, I dissuaded you from banishing 
Thrasybulus and Anytus, whereby you only furnished the exiles 
with competent leaders. The man who gives you this advice, 
and gives it you openly, is he a traitor—-or is he not rather a 
genuine friend ? It is you and your supporters, Kritias, who 
by your murders and robberies strengthen the enemies of the 
government and betray your friends. Depend upon it, that 
Thrasybulus and Anytus are much better pleased with your 
policy than they would be with mine. You accuse me of hav¬ 
ing betrayed the Four Hundred; but I did not desert them 
until they were themselves on the point of betraying Athens to her 
enemies. You call me The Buskin, as trying to fit both parties. 
But what am I to call you, who fit neither of them ? who under 
the democracy were the most violent hater of the people—and 
who under the oligarchy have become equally violent as a hater 
of oligarchical merit ? I am, and always have been, Kritias, an 
enemy both to extreme democracy and to oligarchical tyranny. 
I desire to constitute our political community out of those who 
can serve it on horseback and with heavy armour:—I have 
proposed this once, and I still stand to it. I side not either 
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with democrats or despots, to the exclusion of the dignified 
citizens. Prove that I am now, or ever have been, guilty of 
such crime, and I shall confess myself deserving of ignominious 
death.” 

This reply of Theramenes was received with such a shout of 
applause by the majority of the senate, as showed that they 
were resolved to acquit him. To the fierce antipathies of the 
mortified Kritias, the idea of failure was intolerable: indeed he 
had now carried his hostility to such a point, that the acquittal 
of his enemy would have been his own ruin. After exchanging 
a few words with the Thirty, he retired for a few moments, and 
directed the Eleven with the body of armed satellites to press 
close on the railing whereby the senators were fenced round,— 
while the court before the senate-house was filled with the 
mercenary hoplites. Having thus got his force in hand, 
Kritias returned and again addressed the senate:—“Senators 
(said he), I think it the duty of a good president, when he sees 
his friends around him duped, not to let them follow their own 
counsel. This is what I am now going to do: indeed these 
men, whom you see pressing upon us from without, tell us 
plainly that they will not tolerate the acquittal of one mani¬ 
festly working to the ruin of the oligarchy. It is an article of 
our new constitution, that no man of the Select Three Thou¬ 
sand shall be condemned without your vote; but that any man 
not included in that list may be condemned by the Thirty. 
Now I take upon me, with the concurrence of all my colleagues, 
to strike this Theramenfis out of that list; and we, by our 
authority, condemn him to death.” 

Though Theramenes had already been twice concerned in 
putting down the democracy, yet such was the habit of all 
Athenians to look for protection from constitutional forms, that 
he probably accounted himself safe under the favourable verdict 
of the senate, and was not prepared for the monstrous and 
despotic sentence which he now heard from his enemy. He 
sprang at once to the Senatorial Hearth—the altar and sanc¬ 
tuary in the interior of the senate-house—and exclaimed,—“I 
too, Senators, stand as your suppliant, asking only for bare 
justice Let it be not in the power of Kritias to strike out me 
or any other man whom he chooses:—let my sentence as well 
as yours be passed according to the law which these Thirty 
have themselves prepared. I know but too well, that this altar 
will be of no avail to me as a defence; yet I shall at least make 
it plain, that these men are as impious towards the gods as they 
are nefarious towards men. As for you, worthy Senators, I 
vo-f. vni. 1 
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wonder that you will not stand forward for your own personal 
safety, since you must be well aware that your own names may 
be struck out of the Three Thousand just as easily as mine.” 

But the senate remained passive and stupefied by fear, in 
spite of these moving words; which perhaps were not perfectly 
heard, since it could not be the design of Kritias to permit his 
enemy to speak a second time. It was probably while Thera- 
menes was yet speaking, that the loud voice of the herald was 
heard, calling the Eleven to come forward and take him into 
custody. The Eleven advanced into the senate, headed by 
their brutal chief Satyrus, and followed by their usual attendants. 
They went straight up to the altar, from whence Satyrus, aided 
by the attendants, dragged him by main force, while Kritias 
said to them—“We hand over to you this man Theramenes, 
condemned according to the law. Seize him, carry him off to 
prison, and there do the needful." Upon which, Theramenes 
was dragged out of the senate-house and carried in custody 
through the market-place, exclaiming with a loud voice against 
the atrocious treatment which he was suffering. “ Hold your 
tongue (said Satyrus to him), or you will suffer for it.”—“And 
if I do hold my tongue (replied Theramenes), shall not I suffer 
for it also?” 

He was conveyed to prison, where the usual draught of hem¬ 
lock was speedily administeied. After he had swallowed it, 
there remained a drop at the bottom of the cup, which he 
jerked out on the floor (according to the playful convivial prac¬ 
tice called the Kottabus, which was supposed to furnish an 
omen by its sound in falling, and after which the person who 
had just drunk handed the goblet to the guest whose turn came 
next)—"Let this (said he) be for the gentle Kritias.” 1 

The scene just described, which ended in the execution of 
Theramenes, is one of the most striking and tragical in ancient 
history; in spite of the bald and meagre way in which it is 
recounted by Xenophon, who has thrown ail the interest into 
the two speeches. The atrocious injustice by which Thera- 
menfis perished—as well as the courage and self-possession 
which he displayed at the moment of danger, and his cheer¬ 
fulness even in the prison, not inferior to that of SokratSs three 
years afterwards—naturally enlist the warmest sympathies of 
the reader in his favour, and have tended to exalt the positive 
estimation of his character. During the years immediately 
succeeding the restoration of the democracy, 2 he was extolled 
1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 56. 
a See Lysias, Or. xii. cont. Eratosth. s, 65 . 
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and pitiud as one of the first martyrs to oligarchical violence: 
later authors went so far as to number him among the chosen 
pupils of Sokrates. 1 But though Thenmenes here became the 
victim of a much worse man than himself, it will not for that 
reason be proper to accord to him our admiration, which his 
own conduct will not at all be found to deserve. The re¬ 
proaches of Kritias against him, founded on his conduct during 
the previous conspiracy of the Four Hundred, were in the 
main well founded. After having been one of the foremost 
originators of that conspiracy, he deserted his comrades as soon 
as he saw that it was likely to fail. Kritias had doubtless 
present to his mind the fate of Antiphon, who had been con¬ 
demned and executed under the accusation of Theramemls— 
together with a reasonable conviction that the latter would again 
turn against his colleagues in the same manner, if circumstances 
should encourage him to do so. Moreover, Kritias was not 
wrong in denouncing the perfidy of Theramenes with regard to 
the generals after the battle of Arginusae; the death of whom 
he was partly instrumental in bringing about, though only as an 
auxiliary cause, and not with that extreme stretch of nefarious 
stratagem which Xenophon and others have imputed to him. 
He was a selfish, cunning, and faithless man—ready to enter 
into conspiracies, yet never foreseeing their consequences—and 
breaking faith to the ruin of colleagues whom he had first 
encouraged, when he found them more consistent and thorough¬ 
going in crime than himself. 2 

1 Diodor. xiv. 5. Diodorus tells us that Sokratfis and two of his friends 
were the only persons who stood forward to protect Theramenes, when 
Satyrus was dragging him from the altar. Plutarch (Vit. X. Orat. p. 836) 
ascribes the same act of generous forwardness to Isakralls. There is no 
good ground for believing it, either of one or of the other. Kone but 
senators were present; and as tliis senate bad been chosen by the Thirty, 
it is not likely that either Sokrates, or Isokrates, were among its members. 
If Sokrates had been a member of it, the feet would have been noticed 
and brought out in connection with his subsequent trial. 

The manner in which Plutarch (Consolat. ad Apollon, c. 6, p. 105) 
states the death of Theramenes—that he was “ tortured to death " by the 
Thirty—is an instance of his loose speaking. 

Compare Cicero about the death of Theramenes (Tuseul. Dias. i. 40, 
96). His admiration for the manner of death of Theramenls doubtless 
contributed to make him rank that Athenian with Themistokles and 
Perikles (De Orat. in. 16, 59). Aristotle too (Plutarch, Kikias, c. a) 
speaks with esteem of Theramenes, ranking him in the same general 
category with Nikias and Thucydides (son of Melesias), though with 
considerable deduction and blame on the score of duplicity. 

a The epithets applied by Aristophanes to Theramenes (Kan. w-966) 
coincide pretty exactly with those in the speech (just noticed) which 
Xenophon ascribes to Kritias against him. 
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Such high-handed violence, by Kritias and the majority of 
the Thirty—carried through, even against a member of their 
own Board, by intimidation of the senate—left a feeling of 
disgust and dissension among their own partisans from which 
their power never recovered. Its immediate effect, however, 
was to render them, apparently and in their own estimation, 
more powerful than ever. All open manifestation of dissent 
being now silenced, they proceeded to the uttermost limits of 
cruel and licentious tyranny. They made proclamation that 
every one not included in the list of Three Thousand should 
depart without the walls, in order that they might be undis¬ 
turbed masters within the city: a policy before resorted to 
by Periander of Corinth and other Grecian despots. 1 The 
numerous fugitives expelled by this order distributed them¬ 
selves partly in Peiraeus, partly in the various demes of Attica. 
Both in one and the other, however, they were seized by order 
of the Thirty, and many of them put to death, in order that 
their substance and lands might be appropriated either by the 
Thirty themselves or by some favoured partisan. 2 The de¬ 
nunciations of Batrachus, ^Eschylides, and other delators, be¬ 
came more numerous than ever, in order to obtain the seizure 
and execution of their private enemies; and the oligarchy 
were willing to purchase any new adherent by thus gratifying 
his antipathies or his rapacity. 8 The subsequent orators 
affirmed that more than 1500 victims were put to death with¬ 
out trial by the Thirty : 4 on this numerical estimate little stress 
is to be laid, but the total was doubtless prodigious. It be¬ 
came more and more plain that no man was safe in Attica, so 
that Athenian emigrants, many in great poverty and destitution, 
were multiplied throughout the neighbouring territories—in 
Megara, Thebes, Oropus, Chalkis, Argos, &c. 6 It was not 
everywhere that these distressed persons could obtain recep¬ 
tion, for the Lacedaemonian government, at the instance of the 
Thirty, issued an edict prohibiting all the members of their 

1 Xenophon. Hellen. ii. 4, 1; Lysias, Orat. xii. cont. Eratosth. s. 97; 
Orat. xxxi. cont. Philon. s. 8, 9; Herakleid. Pontic, c. S3 Dioven. 
Laert. i. 98. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. 1. c. ifyop Si Ik rav xupfop, V aural sal of <pl\ei 
rails tout ay aypovs (xaiev QtoySrrar Si is rkv XletpaiS, (cal imuBev 
roXKovs Syovrts, isiirMitrav Mf'yspa Kal £M)y 3 aj rap inroxapoivrav, 

8 Lysias, Or. xii. cont. Eratosth. s. 49; Or. xxv. Democrat. Subvers. 
Apolog. s. 20 ; Or. xxvi. cont. Evandr. s. 23. 

‘ ^Eschines, Fais. Legat. c. 24, p. 266, and cont, Ktesiph. c. 86, p. 4 « * 
Isokrates, Or. tv. Panegyr. s. 131 j Or. vii, Areopag. s. 76. 

8 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 1; Diodor. xiv. 6 3 Lysias, Or. xxiv. s. 28; Or. 

« t- Philon <■ 10 
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confederacy from harbouring fugitive Athenians; an edict 
which these cities generously disobeyed, 1 though probably the 
smaller Peloponnesian cities compiled. Without doubt this 
decree was procured by Lysandur, while his influence still 
continued unimpaired. 

But it was not only against the lives, properties, and liberties, 
of Athenian citizens that the Thirty made war. They were not 
less solicitous to extinguish the intellectual force and education 
of the city; a project so perfectly in harmony both with the 
sentiment and practice of Sparta, that they counted on the 
support of their foreign allies. Among the ordinances which 
they promulgated was one, expres'ly forbidding every one 9 
“ to teach the art of words f if I may be allowed to translate 
literally the Greek expression, which bore a most compre¬ 
hensive signification, and denoted every intentional com¬ 
munication of logical, rhetorical, or argumentative improve¬ 
ment—of literary criticism and composition—and of command 
over those political and moral topics which formed the or¬ 
dinary theme of discussion. Such was the species of instruc¬ 
tion which Sokratfis and other Sophists, each in his own way, 
communicated to the Athenian youth. The great foreign 
Sophists (not Athenian), such as Prodikus and Protagoras had 
been (though perhaps neither of these two was now alive), were 
doubtless no longer in the city’, under the calamitous circum¬ 
stances which had been weighing upon every citizen since the 
defeat of aEgospotami. But there were abundance of native 
teachers or Sophists, inferior in merit to these distinguished 
names, yet still habitually employed, with more or less success, 
in communicating a species of instruction held indispensable to 
every liberal Athenian. The edict of the Thirty was in fact a 
general suppression of the higher class of teachers or professors, 
abovethe rankof the elementary (teacherof lettersor)grammatist. 

1 Lysias, Or. xii. coat. Eratosth. s. 98, 99—mzrraxSBtv inKtuttm-J/ttyet ; 
Plutarch, Lysand. c. 99; Diodor. xiv. 6 j Demosth. de Rhod. Libert, c. 10. 

* Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 31. Koi Iv rots vipois fypaxpe, Xiymr rixnpt 
frif SMtricety. —Isokrat&, cont. Sophist. Or. xiii. s. 12. riiStvaui r V 

r&v Xiyav. 

Plutarch (Themis toklfo, c. 19) affirms that the Thirty oligarchs during 
their rule altered the position of the rostrum in the Pnyx (the place where 
the democradcal public assemblies were held); the rostrum had before 
looked towards the sea, but they turned it so as to make it look towards the 
land, because the maritime service and the associations connected with 
it were the chief stimulants of democratical sentiment. This story has 
been often copied and reasserted as if it were an undoubted fact; but^M. 
Forchhammer (Topographie von Athen, p. 289, in Kieler, Philol. Studies. 
1841) has shown it to be untrue and even absurd. 
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If such an edict could have been maintained in force for a 
generation, combined with the other mandates of the Thirty— 
the city out of which Sophokles and Euripides had just died, 
and in which Plato and Isokrates were in vigorous age (the 
former twenty-five, the latter twenty-nine), would have been 
degraded to the intellectual level of the meanest community in 
Greece. It was not uncommon for a Grecian despot to sup¬ 
press all those assemblies wherein youths came together for the 
purpose of common training, either intellectual or gymnastic ; 
as well as the public banquets and clubs or associations,—as 
being dangerous to his authority, tending to elevation of 
courage, and to a consciousness of political rights among the 
citizens. 1 

The enormities of the Thirty had provoked severe comments 
from the philosopher Sokrates, whose life was spent in conver¬ 
sation on instructive subjects with those young men who sought 
his society, though he never took money from any pupil. Such 
comments having excited attention, Ivritias and Charikl§s sent 
for him, reminded him of the prohibitive law, and peremptorily 
commanded him to abstain for the future from all conversation 
with youths. Sokrates met the order by putting some questions, 
to those who gave it, in his usual style of puzzling scrutiny; 
destined to expose the vagueness of the terms—and to draw 
the line, or rather to show that no definite line could be drawn 
—between that which was permitted and that which was for¬ 
bidden. But he soon perceived that his interrogations pro¬ 
duced only a feeling of disgust and wrath, menacing to his 
own safety. The tyrants ended by repeating their interdict in 
yet more peremptory terms, and by giving SokratSs to under¬ 
stand, that they were not ignorant of the censures which he 
had cast upon them. 2 

Though our evidence does not enable us to make out the 
precise dates of these various oppressions of the Thirty, yet it 
seems probable that this prohibition of teaching must have 
been among their earlier enactments; at any rate, considerably 
anterior to the death of Theramenfis, and the general expulsion, 
out of the walls, of all except the privileged Three Thousand. 
Their dominion continued, without any armed opposition made 
to it, for about eight months from the capture of Athens by 
Lysander—that is, from about April to December 404 B.c. 
The measure of their iniquity then became full. They had 
accumulated against themselves, both in Attica and among the 

1 Aristot Polit v. 9, 3, 

* Xenopb. Memorab. L 2, *1-39,, 
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exiles in the circumjacent territories, suffering and exasperated 
enemies •, while they had lost the sympathy of Thebes, M'.g.ira. 
and Corinth—and were less heartily supported by Sparta. 

During these important eight months, the general feeling 
throughout Greece had become materially different both to¬ 
wards Athens and towards Sparta. At the moment when the 
long war was first brought to a close—fear, antipathy, and 
vengeance against Athens had been the reigning sentiments, 
both among the confederates of Sparta and among the re¬ 
volted members of the extinct Athenian empire; a sentiment 
which prevailed among them indeed to a greater degree than 
among the Spartans themselves—who resisted it, and granted 
to Athens a capitulation at a time when many of their .\llie ; 
pressed for the harshest measures. To this resolution they 
were determined partly by the still remaining force of ancient 
sympathy—partly by the odium which would have been sure 
to follow the act of expelling the Athenian population, however 
it might be talked of beforehand as a meet punishment—partly 
too by the policy of Lysander, who contemplated the keeping 
of Athens in the same dependence on Sparta and on himself, 
and by the same means, as the Other outlying cities in which 
he had planted his Dekarchies. 

So soon as Athens was humbled, deprived of her fleet 
and walled port, and rendered innocuous—the great bond of 
common fear which had held the allies to Sparta disappeared ; 
and while the paramount antipathy on the part of those allies 
towards Athens gradually died away, a sentiment of jealousy 
and apprehension of Sparta sprang up in its place, on the part 
of the leading states among them. For such a sentiment there 
was more than one reason. Lysander had brought home nut 
only a large sum of money, but Valuable spoils of other kinds, 
and many captive triremes, at the close of the war. As the 
success had been achieved by the joint exertions of all the 
allies, so the fruits of it belonged in equity to all of them 
jointly—not to Sparta alone. The Thebans and Corinthians 
preferred a formal claim to be allowed to share; and if the 
other allies abstained from openly backing the demand, we 
may fairly presume that it was not from any different construc¬ 
tion of the equity of the case, but from fear of offending 
Sparta. In the testimonial erected by Lysander at Delphi, 
commemorative of the triumph, he had included not only his 
own brazen statue, but that of each commander of the allied 
contingents; thus formally admitting the allies to share in the 
honorary results, and tacitly sanctioning their claim to the 
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lucrative results also. Nevertheless the demand made by 
the Thebans and Corinthians was not only repelled, but almost 
resented as an insult; especially by Lysander, whose influence 
was at that moment almost omnipotent . 1 

That the Lacedaemonians should have withheld from the 
allies a share in this money, demonstrates still more the great 
ascendency of Lysander—because there was a considerable 
party at Sparta itself, who protested altogether against the 
reception of so much gold and silver, as contrary to the 
ordinances of Lykurgus, and fatal to the peculiar morality of 
Sparta. An ancient Spartan, Skiraphidas or Phlogidas, took 
the lead in calling for exclusive adherence to the old Spartan 
money—heavy iron difficult to carry. It was not without 
difficulty that Lysander and his friends obtained admission for 
the treasure into Sparta; under special proviso, that it should 
be for the exclusive purposes of the government, and that no 
private citizen should ever circulate gold or silver . 2 The 
existence of such traditionary repugnance among the Spartans 
would have seemed likely to induce them to be just towards 
their allies, since an equitable distribution of the treasure 
would have gone far to remove the difficulty; yet they never¬ 
theless kept it all. 

But besides such special offence given to the allies, the con¬ 
duct of Sparta in other ways showed that she intended to turn 
the victory to her own account. Lysander was at this moment 
all-powerful, playing his own game under the name of Sparta. 
His position was far greater than that of the regent Pausanias 
had been after the victory of Platsea; and his talents for 
making use of the position incomparably superior. The 
magnitude of his successes, as well as the eminent ability 
which he had displayed, justified abundant eulogy; but in his 
case, the eulogy was carried to the length of something like 
worship. Altars were erected to him; paeans or hymns were 
composed in his honour; the Ephesians set up his statue in 
the temple of their goddess Artemis, w'hile the Samians not 

1 Justin (vi. 10) mentions the demand thus made and refused, Plutarch 
(Lysand. c. 27) states the demand as having been made by the Thebans 
alone, which I disbelieve. Xenophon, according to the general disorderly 
arrangement of facts in his Hellenika, does not mention the circumstance in 
its proper place, but.alludes to it on a subsequent occasion as having before 
occurred (Hellen. iii. 5, 5). He also specifies by name no one but the 
Thebans as having actually made the demand ; yet there is a subsequent 
passage, which shows that not only the Corinthians, but other allies also, 
sympathised in it (iii. 5, 12}, ’ 

* Plutarch, Lysand. c. 17 j Plutarch, Institut, Lacon. p. 239, 
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only erected a statue to him at Olympia, but even altered the 
name of their great festival—the Herasa—to ZrsanJria , 1 
Several contemporary poets—.Intilochus, Chcerilus, Nikeratus, 
and Antimachus—devoted themselves to sing his glories and 
profit by his rewards. 

Such excess of flattery was calculated to turn the bead even 
of the most virtuous Greek. With Lysander, it had the effect 
of substituting, in place of that assumed smoothness of manner 
with which he began his command, an insulting harshness and 
arrogance corresponding to the really unmeasured ambition 
which he cherished . 2 His ambition prompted him to aggran¬ 
dise Sparta separately, without any thought of her allies, in order 
to exercise dominion in her name. He had already established 
Dekarchies, or oligarchies of Ten, in many of the insular and 
Asiatic cities, and an oligarchy of Thirty in Athens; all com¬ 
posed of vehement partisans chosen by himself, dependent 
upon him for support, and devoted to his objects. To the eye 
of an impartial observer in Greece, it seemed as if all these 
cities had been converted into dependencies of Sparta, and 
were intended to be held in that condition; under Spartan 
authority, exercised by and through Lysander . 3 Instead of 
that general freedom which had been promised as an incentive 
to revolt against Athens, a Spartan empire had been consti¬ 
tuted in place of the extinct Athenian: with a tribute, amount¬ 
ing to 1000 talents annually, intended to he assessed upon 
the component cities and islands . 4 

It is easy to see that under such a state of feeling on the 
part of the allies of Sparta, the enormities perpetrated by the 
Thirty at Athens and by the Lysandrian dekarchies in the 
other cities, would be heard with sympathy for the sufferers: 
and without that strong anti-Athenian sentiment which had 
reigned a few months before. But—what was of still greater 

1 Pausanius, vi. 3, 6 . The Samian oligarchical party owed their recent 
restoration to Lysander. 

8 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 18, 19. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 30. Othu it -rpexttpaivrwr, Ihaxrortta i 
J8<uriAoir (of Sparta), i.:iviaas A wdrSptp <> KenetpyairfUras Tours S/ia jair 
tbSoKifcjtrat, ifia it iliat iroiiittira ri r ’AUxat, nitrut rSf ’Raipur 
rptty, 4£&yti ippovpiv* Srjyetvoyra Si *ol ol (tfipaxn Tivrts, rKfyv Beiwrfir 
Kai KoptvSiav. otrci #’ iheyovfilr tri eb yaptfcity fbopXfty by aTparniinytn 
bf 'A bnvaiavs, flatty Tapitryoyiav rosovrras' Ixparror Si touto, Kti 
lyiyyatfKov AaKtiatfioytovs flovXojuf vuv 1 rfyr t»j> 'AS^yatuy 

X<&pay olxetay ral rterr^y rot$<ratrial. Compare also iii. 5 , I*, I 3 > 
respecting the sentiments entertained in Greece about the conduct of the 
Lacedxmonians. 

* XJiodor. xiv. 10-13. 
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lucrative results also. Nevertheless the demand made by 
the Thebans and Corinthians was not only repelled, but almost 
resented as an insult; especially by Lysander, whose influence 
was at that moment almost omnipotent 1 

That the Lacedaemonians should have withheld from the 
allies a share in this money, demonstrates still more the great 
ascendency of Lysander—because there was a considerable 
party at Sparta itself, who protested altogether against the 
reception of so much gold and silver, as contrary to the 
ordinances of Lykurgus, and fatal to the peculiar morality of 
Sparta. An ancient Spartan, Skiraphidas or Phlogidas, took 
the lead in calling for exclusive adherence to the old Spartan 
money—heavy iron difficult to carry. It was not without 
difficulty that Lysander and his friends obtained admission for 
the treasure into Sparta; under special proviso, that it should 
be for the exclusive purposes of the government, and that no 
private citizen should ever circulate gold or silver . 3 The 
existence of such traditionary repugnance among the Spartans 
would have seemed likely to induce them to be just towards 
their allies, since an equitable distribution of the treasure 
would have gone far to remove the difficulty; yet they never¬ 
theless kept it all. 

But besides such special offence given to the allies, the con¬ 
duct of Sparta in other ways showed that she intended to turn 
the victory to her own account. Lysander was at this moment 
all-powerful, playing his own game under the name of Sparta. 
His position was far greater than that of the regent Pausanias 
had been after the victory of Platasa; and his talents for 
making use of the position incomparably superior. The 
magnitude of his successes, as well as the eminent ability 
which he had displayed, justified abundant eulogy; but in his 
case, the eulogy was carried to the length of something like 
worship. Altars were erected to him; pceans or hymns were 
composed in his honour; the Ephesians set up his statue in 
the temple of their goddess Artemis, while the Samians not 

1 Justin (vi. 10} mentions the demand thus made and refused. Plutarch 
(Lysand. c. 27) states the demand as having been made by the Thebans 
alone, which I disbelieve. Xenophon, according to the general disorderly 
arrangement of facts in his Hellenika, docs not mention the circumstance in 
its proper place, but alludes to it on a subsequent occasion as having before 
occurred (Hellen. iii. 5, 5). He also specifies by name no one but the 
Thebans as having actually made the demand; yet there is a subsequent 
passage, which shows that not only the Corinthians, but other allies also, 
sympathised in it (iii. 5, 12). 

* Plutarch, Lysand. c, 17 5 Plutarch, Institut. Lacou. p. 229. 
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only erected a statue to him at Olympia, but even altered the 
name of their great festival—the Hercea—to Lysandria , 1 
Several contemporary poets—Antilochus, Choerilus, Nikeratus, 
and Antimachus—devoted themselves to sing his glories and 
profit by his rewards. 

Such excess of flattery was calculated to turn the head even 
of the most virtuous Greek. With Lysander, it had the effect 
of substituting, in place of that assumed smoothness of manner 
with which he began his command, an insulting harshness and 
arrogance corresponding to the really unmeasured ambition 
which he cherished . 2 * His ambition prompted him to aggran¬ 
dise Sparta separately, without any thought of her allies, in order 
to exercise dominion in her name. He had already established 
Uekarchies, or oligarchies of Ten, in many of the insular and 
Asiatic cities, and an oligarchy of Thirty in Athens; all com¬ 
posed of vehement partisans chosen by himself, dependent 
upon him for support, and devoted to his objects. To the eye 
of an impartial observer in Greece, it seemed as if all these 
cities had been converted into dependencies of Sparta, and 
were intended to be held in that condition; under Spartan 
authority, exercised by and through Lysander . 8 Instead of 
that general freedom which had been promised as an incentive 
to revolt against Athens, a Spartan empire had been consti¬ 
tuted in place of the extinct Athenian : with a tribute, amount¬ 
ing to 1000 talents annually, intended to be assessed upon 
the component cities and islands . 4 

It is easy to see that under such a state of feeling on the 
part of the allies of Sparta, the enormities perpetrated by the 
Thirty at Athens and by the Lysandrian dekarchies in the 
other cities, would be heard with sympathy for the sufferers; 
and without that strong anti-Athenian sentiment which had 
reigned a few months before. But—what was of still greater 

1 Pausanius, vi. 3, 6. The Samian oligarchical party owed their recent 
restoration to Lysander. 

8 Plutarch, Lysand. c. iS, 19. 

8 Xenoph. Hellen. Ii. 4, 30. Ouru Si Tspoxupolyruv, Uavtravlas i 
ftaaihets (of Sparta), $6oW)?ar AvtrdvS pip «i Kttrttpyatrpivos ravra Spa ph> 
s vSoKtu 7 ]cr ot, &/j.a Sc ISlas vai^e'aiTo ris ! A Biipas, mints r&v 'itpipuv 
r ptls, li-iyti rppovpav. Pvvehrovro Si Kol of \ippa\ot trims, Ts\i]V Boiwtw 
koI KopwOUnv. 05 ™ S’ t\tyov piy frt oi voplQottv tvopKttvtiv arpartvipevot 
Its' ’A&jvafous, ptfiiv TtapiaTtovSov voiovrras' Its parray Si raSra, Sr 1 
iylyvotneav A.aieaSeupovtovx PovKapivovs ritv r&y ‘A.I>Tivalwv 
3 ct&pav ohcelav trsl Tsurriiy vortitratrOai. Compare alsoiii. 5, 12, 13, 
respecting the sentiments entertained in Greece about the conduct of the 
Lacedemonians. 

4 Diodor. xrv. 10-13. 
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importance—even at Sparta itself, opposition began to spring 
up against the measures and the person of Lysander. If the 
leading men at Sparta had felt jealous even of Brasidas, who 
offended them only by unparalleled success and merit as a 
commander 1 —much more would the same feeling be aroused 
against Lysander, who displayed an overweening insolence, 
and was worshipped with an ostentatious flattery, not inferior 
to that of Pausanias after the battle of Platrea. Another 
Pausanias, son of Pleistoanax, was now king of Sparta, in con¬ 
junction with Agis. Upon him the feeling of jealousy against 
Lysander told with especial force, as it did afterwards upon 
Agesilaus the successor of Agis; not unaccompanied prob¬ 
ably with suspicion (which subsequent events justified) that 
Lysander was aiming at some interference with the regal 
privileges. Nor is it unfair to suppose that Pausanias was 
animated by motives more patriotic than mere jealousy; and 
that the rapacious cruelty, which everywhere dishonoured the 
new oligarchies, both shocked his better feelings and inspired 
him with fears for the stability of the system. A further 
circumstance which weakened the influence of Lysander at 
Sparta was the annual change of Ephors, which took place 
about the end of September or beginning of October. Those 
Ephors, under whom his grand success and the capture of 
Athens had been consummated, and who had lent themselves 
entirely to his views, passed out of office in September 404 b.c., 
and gave place to others more disposed to second Pausanias. 

I remarked, in the preceding chapter, how much more 
honourable for Sparta, and how much less unfortunate for 
Athens and for the rest of Greece, the close of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war would have been—if Kallikratidas had gained and 
survived the battle of Arginusce, so as to close it then, and 
to acquire for himself that personal ascendency which the 
victorious general was sure to exercise over the numerous 
re-arrangements consequent on peace. We see how important 
was the personal character of the general so placed, when we 
follow the proceedings of Lysander during the year after the 
battle of vEgospotami. His personal views were the grand 
determining circumstance throughout Greece; Tegulating both 
the measures of Sparta and the fate of the conquered cities. 
Throughout the latter, rapacious and cruel oligarchies were 
organised—of Ten in most cities, but of Thirty in Athens—all 
acting under the power and protection of Sparta, but in real 
subordination to his ambition. Because he happened to be 
1 Thucvd. iv. 
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under the influence of a selfish thirst for power, the measures 
of Sparta were divested not merely of all Pan-Hellenic spirit, 
but even to a great degree, of reference to her own con¬ 
federates—and concentrated upon the acquisition of imperial 
preponderance for herself. Now if Kallikratidas had been the 
ascendent person at this critical juncture, not only such 
narrow and baneful impulses would have been comparatively 
inoperative, but the leading state would have been made to 
set the example of recommending, of organising, and, if 
necessary, of enforcing, arrangements favourable to Pan- 
Hellenic brotherhood. Kallikratidas would not only have 
refused to lend himself to Dekarchies governing by his force 
and for his purposes, in the subordinate cities—but he would 
have discountenanced such conspiracies, wherever they tended 
to arise spontaneously. No ruffian like Kritias, no crafty 
schemer like Theramenes, would have reckoned upon his aid 
as they presumed upon the friendship of Lysander. Probably 
he would have left the government of each city to its own 
natural tendencies, oligarchical or democratical; interfering 
only in special cases of actual and pronounced necessity. 
Now the influence of an ascendent state, employed for such 
purposes and emphatically discarding all private ends for the 
accomplishment of a stable Pan-Hellenic sentiment and fra¬ 
ternity—employed too thus, at a moment when so many of 
the Greek towns were in the throes of re-organisation, having 
to take up a new political course in reference to the altered 
circumstances—is an element of which the force could hardly 
have failed to be prodigious as well as beneficial. What degree 
of positive good might have been wrought, by a noble-minded 
victor under such special circumstances—we cannot presume 
to affirm in detail. But it would have been no mean ad¬ 
vantage, to have preserved Greece from beholding and feeling 
such enormous powers in the hands of a man like Lysander; 
through whose management the worst tendencies of an im¬ 
perial city were studiously magnified by the exorbitance of 
individual ambition. It was to him exclusively that the Thirty 
in Athens, and the Dekarchies elsewhere, owed both their 
existence and their means of oppression. 

It has been necessary thus to explain the general changes 
which had gone on in Greece and in Grecian feeling during 
the eight months succeeding the capture of Athens in March 
404 B.C., in order that we may understand the position of the 
Thirty oligarchs or Tyrants at Athens, and of the Athenian 
population both in Attica and in exile, about the beginning of 
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December in the same year—the period which we have now 
reached. We see how it was that Thebes, Corinth, and 
Megara, who in March had been the bitterest enemies of the 
Athenians, had now become alienated both from Sparta and 
from the Lysandrian Thirty, whom they viewed as viceroys of 
Athens for separate Spartan benefit. We see how the basis 
was thus laid of sympathy for the suffering exiles who fled 
from Attica; a feeling which the recital of the endless 
enormities perpetrated by Krilias and his colleagues inflamed 
every day more and more. We discern at the same time 
how the Thirty, while thus incurring enmity both in and out 
of Attica, were at the same time losing the hearty support of 
Sparta, from the decline of Lysander’s influence, and the 
growing opposition of his rivals at home. 

In spite of formal prohibition from Sparta—obtained doubt¬ 
less under the influence of Lysander—the Athenian emigrants 
had obtained shelter in all the states bordering on Attica. It 
was from Bceotia that they struck the first blow. Thrasybulus, 
Anytus, and Archinus, starting from Thebes with the sympathy 
of the Theban public and with substantial aid from Ismenias 
and other wealthy citizens—at the head of a small band of exiles 
stated variously at 30, 60, 70, or somewhat above 100 men, 1 — 
seized Phyl£, a frontier fortress in the mountains north of 
Attica, lying on the direct road between Athens and Thebes. 
Probably it had no garrison; for the Thirty, acting in the 
interest of Lacedaemonian predominance, had dismantled all 
the outlying fortresses in Attica ; 2 so that Thrasybulus accom¬ 
plished his purpose without resistance. The Thirty marched 
out from Athens to attack him, at the head of a powerful force, 
comprising the Lacedaemonian hoplites who formed their guard, 
the Three Thousand privileged citizens, and all the Knights or 
Horsemen. Probably the small company of Thrasybulus was 
reinforced by fresh accessions of exiles, as soon as he was 
known to have occupied the fort. For by the time that the 
Thirty with their assailing force arrived, he was in condition to 
repel a vigorous assault made by the younger soldiers, with 
considerable loss to the aggressors. 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, a j Biodor. xiv. 32} Pausan. i. 29,3 5 Lysias, 
Or. xiii. cont Agorat. sect. 84 j Justin, v. 9; AJschinls cont. Ktesiphon. 
c. 62, p. 437 ; Demostb. cont Timokrat. c, 34, p. 742. ^Eschinfc allots 
more than too follow ets to the captors of Phyle. 

The sympathy which the Athenian exiles found at Thebes is attested in a 
fragment of Lysias—ap. Dicmys. Hal. Jud. de Lyaa, p. 594 (Fragm. 47, ed. 
Bekker). 

* Lysias, Or. xii. cont. Eratosth. s. 41, p. 124. 
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Disappointed in their direct attack, the Thirty laid plans for 
blockading Phyle, where they knew that there was no stock of 
provisions. But hardly had their operations commenced, when 
a snowstorm fell, so abundant and violent, that they were 
forced to abandon their position and retire to Athens, leaving 
much of their baggage in the hands of the garrison at Phyle. 
In the language of Thrasybulus, this storm was characterised 
as providential, since the weather had been very fine until the 
moment preceding—and since it gave time to receive reinforce¬ 
ments which made him 700 strong. 1 Though the weather 
was such, that the Thirty did not choose to keep their main 
force in the neighbourhood of Phyle, and perhaps the Three 
Thousand themselves were not sufficienty hearty in the cause 
to allow’ it—yet they sent their Lacedaemonians and .two tribes 
of Athenian Horsemen to restrain the excursions of the garrison. 
This body Thrasybulus contrived to attack by surprise. De¬ 
scending from Phyle by night, he halted within a quarter of a 
mile of their position until a little before daybreak, when the 
night-w'atch had just broken up, 8 and when the grooms were 
making a noise in rubbing down the horses. Just at that 
moment the hoplites from PhylS rushed upon them at a 
running pace—found every man unprepared, some even in 
their beds—and dispersed them with scarcely any resistance. 
One hundred and twenty hoplities and a few horsemen were 
slain, while abundance of arms and stores were captured 
and carried hack to Phyle in triumph. 8 News of the defeat 
was speedily conveyed to the city, from whence the remaining 
Horsemen immediately came forth to the rescue, but could do 
nothing more than protect the carrying off of the dead. 

This successful engagement sensibly changed the relative 
situation of parties in Attica ; encouraging the exiles as much 
as it depressed the Thirty. Even among the partisans of the 
latter at Athens, dissension began to arise. The minority 
which had sympathised with Theramengs, as well as that 
portion of the Three Thousand who were least compromised 
as accomplices in the recent enonnities, began to waver so 
manifestly in their allegiance, that Kritias and his colleagues 
felt some doubt of being able to maintain themselves in the 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, a, 14. 

* See an analogous case of a Lacedtemonian army surprised by the 
Thebans at this dangerous hour—Xenoph. Hellen. viL L r6 : compare 
Xenoph, Magistr. Equit. vii. iz. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 5, 7. Diodorus (jdv. 32, 33) represents the 
occasion of this battle somewhat differently. I follow the account of 
Xenophon. 
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city. They resolved to secure Eleusis and the island of 
Salamis, as places of safety and resource in case of being 
compelled to evacuate Athens. They accordingly went to 
Eleusis with a considerable number of the Athenian Horse¬ 
men j under pretence of examining into the strength of the place 
and the number of its defenders, so as to determine what 
amount of further garrison would be necessary. _ All the 
Eleusinians disposed and qualified for armed service were 
ordered to come in person and give in their names to the 
Thirty , 1 in a building having its postern opening on to the 
seahe.rch; along which were posted the Horsemen and the 
attendants from Athens. Each Eleusinian hoplite, after having 
presented himself and returned his name to the Thirty, was 
ordered to pass out through this exit, where each man succes¬ 
sively found himself in the power of the Horsemen, and was 
fettered by the attendants. Lysimachus, the Hipparch or 
commander of the Horsemen, was directed to convey all these 
prisoners to Athens, and hand them over to the custody of the 
Eleven . 2 Having thus seized and carried away from Eleusis 
every citizen whose sentiments or whose energy they suspected, 
and having left a force of their own adherents in the place, 
the Thirty returned to Athens. At the same time, it appears, 
a similar visit and seizure of prisoners was made by some of 
them in Salamis.® On the next day, they convoked at Athens 
their Three Thousand privileged hoplites—together with all 
the remaining Horsemen who had not been employed at Eleusis 
or Salamis—in the Odeon, half of which was occupied by 
the Lacedaemonian garrison under arms. "Gentlemen (said 
Kritias, addressing his countrymen), we keep up the govern¬ 
ment not less for your benefit than for our own. You must 
therefore share with us in the danger, as well as in the honour, 
of our position. Here are these Eleusinian prisoners awaiting 
sentence: you must pass a vote condemning them all to death, 
in order that your hopes and fears may be identified with ours.” 
He then pointed to a spot immediately before him and in his 
view, directing each man to deposit upon it his pebble of 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. 3 . 4, 8, I apprehend that &.Ttoyp&<pte8tn here refers 
to prospective military service j as in vi. 5,29, and in Cyropied. ii. x, 18,19. 
The words in the context— <pv\aicfis *potrSei)<roivTt> —attest 
that such is the meaning; though the commentators, and Sturz in his 
Lexicon Xenophonteum, interpret differently. 

a Xenoph. Hellen. 3 . 4, 8. 

1 Both Lysias (Orat xii. cont. Eratosth. s. 53 j Orat. xni. cont Agorat. 
s. 47) and Diodorus (rdv. 32) connect together these two similar proceedings 
at Eleusis and at Salamis. Xenophon mentions only the affair at Eleusis. 
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condemnation visibly to every one. 1 I have before remarked 
that at Athens, open voting was well known to be the same 
thing as voting under constraint: there was no security for 
free and genuine suffrage except by making it secret as well as 
numerous. Kritias was obeyed, without reserve or exception: 
probably any dissentient would have been put to death on the 
spot. All the prisoners, seemingly three hundred in number, 3 
were condemned by the same vote, and executed forthwith. 

Though this atrocity gave additional satisfaction and confi¬ 
dence to the most violent friends of Kritias, it probably alienated 
a greater number of others, and weakened the Thirty instead 
of strengthening them. It contributed in part, we can hardly 
doubt, to the bold and decisive resolution now taken by 
Thrasybulus, five days after his late success, of marching by 
night from Phyle to Peirseus. 8 His force, though somewhat 
increased, was still no more than 1000 men ; altogether in¬ 
adequate by itself to any considerable enterprise, had he not 
counted on positive support and junction from fresh comrades, 
together with a still greater amount of negative support from 
disgust or indifference towards the Thirty. He was indeed 
speedily joined by many sympathising countrymen, but few of 
them, since the general disarming manoeuvre of the oligarchs, 
had heavy armour. Some had light shields and darts, but 
others were wholly unarmed, and could merely serve as throwers 
of stones.* 

Peirseus was at this moment an open town, deprived of its 
fortifications as well as of those Long Walls which had so long 
connected it with Athens. It was also of large compass, and 
required an ampler force to defend it than Thrasybulus could 
muster. Accordingly, when the Thirty marched out of Athens 
the next morning to attack him, with their full force of 
Athenian hoplites and Horsemen, and with the Lacedaemonian 
garrison besides—he in vain attempted to maintain against 
them the great carriage-road which led down to Peirseus. He 
was compelled to concentrate his forces in Munychia—the 
easternmost portion of the aggregate called Peirseus, nearest to 
the Bay of Phalerum, and comprising one of those three ports 

1 Xenoph. Helien. ii. 4, 9. Aeijar rt x<tpl°v, h ravre MAtuft 
Qwtpkv <p4ptiv rV Compare Lysias, Or. xiii. cont. Agorat. 

s. 40, and Thucyd. iv. 74, about the conduct of the Megarian oli¬ 
garchical leaders—«al roiray tripi b.vayKiaavT(s rby iTjjiov ’fippr <po.vtp'av 
Sttytyiceiy, &c. 

8 Lysias (Orat, jdi, cont. Eratosth. s. 53) gives this number, 

* Xenoph. Helien. ii. 4, 10, 13. fipipay irfjtmir, &c, 

4 Xenoph. Helien. ii. 4, 12. 
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which had once sustained the naval power of Athens. Thrasy¬ 
bulus occupied the temple of Artemis Munychia, and the 
adjoining Uendideion, situated in the midst of Munychia, and 
accessible only by a street of steep ascent In the rear of his 
hoplites, whose files were ten deep, were posted the darters 
and slingers; the ascent being so steep that these latter could 
cast their missiles over the heads of the hoplites in their front. 
Presently Kritias and the Thirty, having first mustered in the 
market-place of Peirteus (called the Hippodamian Agora), 
were seen approaching with their superior numbers; mounting 
the hill in close array, with hoplites not less than fifty in depth. 
Thrasybulus—after an animated exhortation to his soldiers, 
reminding them of the wrongs which they had to avenge, and 
dwelling upon the advantages of their position, which exposed 
the close ranks of the enemy to the destructive effect of 
missiles and would force them to crouch under their shields so 
as to be unable to resist a charge with the spear in front— 
waited patiently until they came within distance, standing in 
the foremost rank with the prophet (habitually consulted 
before a battle) by his side. The latter, a brave aud devoted 
patriot, while promising victory', had exhorted his comrades 
not to charge until some one on their own side should be slain 
or wounded: he at the same time predicted his own death in 
the conflict. When the troops of the Thirty advanced near 
enough in ascending the hill, the light-armed in the rear of 
Thrasybulus poured upon them a shower of darts over the 
heads of their own hoplites, with considerable effect. As they 
seemed to waver, seeking to cover themselves with their 
shields, and thus not seeing well before them—the prophet, 
himself seemingly in arms, set the example of rushing forward, 
was the first to close with the enemy, and perished in the 
onset. Thrasybulus with the main body of hoplites followed 
him, charged vigorously down the hill, and after a smart 
resistance, drove them back in disorder, with the loss of 
seventy men, What was of still greater moment—Kritias and 
Hippomachus, who headed their troops on the left, were 
among the slain; together with CharmidSs son of Glaukon, one 
of the ten oligarchs who had been placed to manage Peireeus . 1 

This great and important advantage left the troops of 
Thrasybulus in possession of seventy of the enemy’s dead, 
whom they stripped of their arms, but not of their clothing, 
in token of respect for fellow-countrymen.® So disheartened, 

1 Xenoph. Hellea. ii. 4, 12, 20, 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 19 j Cornel. Nepos, Thrasybul., c. 2. 
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lukewarm, and disunited were the hoplites of the Thirty, in 
spite of their great superiority of number, that they sent to 
solicit the usual truce for burying the dead. Such request 
being of course granted, the two contending parties became 
intermingled with each other in the performance of the 
funereal duties. Amidst so impressive a scene, their common 
feelings as Athenians and fellow-countrymen were forcibly 
brought back, and many friendly observations were inter¬ 
changed among them. Kleokritus—herald of the Mysts or 
communicants in the Eleusinian mysteries, belonging to one 
of the most respected Gentes in the state—was among the 
exiles. His voice was peculiarly loud, and the function which 
he held enabled him to obtain silence while he addressed to 
the citizens serving with the Thirty a touching and emphatic 
remonstrance:—“Why are you thus driving us into banish¬ 
ment, fellow-citizens? Why are you seeking to kill us? We 
have never done you the least harm: we have partaken with 
you in religious rites and festivals: we have been your com¬ 
panions in chorus, in school, and in army: we have braved a 
thousand dangers with you by land and sea in defence of our 
common safety and freedom. I adjure you by our common 
gods, paternal and maternal—by our common kindred and 
companionship—desist from thus wronging your country in 
obedience to these nefarious Thirty, who have slain as many 
citizens in eight months, for their own private gains, as the 
Peloponnesians in ten years of war. These are the men who 
have plunged us into wicked and odious war one against 
another, when we might live together in peace. Be assured 
that your slain in this battle have cost us as many tears as they 
have cost you.” 1 

Such affecting appeals, proceeding from a man of respected 
station like Kleokritus and doubtless from others also, began 
to work so sensibly on the minds of the citizens from Athens, 
that the Thirty were obliged to give orders for immediately 
returning: which Thrasybulus did not attempt to prevent, 
though it might have been in his power to do so. 2 But their 
ascendency had received a shock from which it never fully 
recovered. On the next day they appeared downcast and 1 
dispirited in the senate, which was itself thinly attended; 
while the privileged Three Thousand, marshalled in different 
companies on guard, were everywhere in discord and partial 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 22. 

8 Xenoph. Hellen, ii. 4, 22; Lysias, Orat. xii. cont. Eratosth. s. 55— 
ol fiiv yap it e Tlttptuivs ttpcirroys Srrtt! fiatrav attrobs ian\Mv r &c. 
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mutiny. Those among them who had been most compromised 
in the crimes of the Thirty, were strenuous in upholding the 
existing authority; but such as had been less guilty protested 
against the continuance of so unholy a war, declaring that the 
Thirty could not be permitted to bring Athens to utter ruin. 
And though the Knights or Horsemen still continued steadfast 
partisans, resolutely opposing all accommodation with the 
exiles , 1 yet the Thirty were also seriously weakened by the 
death of Kritias—the ascendent and decisive head, and at the 
same time the most cruel and unprincipled among them; while 
that party, both in the senate and out of it, which had formerly 
adhered to Theramenes, now again raised its head. A public 
meeting among them was held, in which what may be called 
the opposition party among the Thirty—that which had 
opposed the extreme enormities of Kritias—became pre¬ 
dominant. It was determined to depose the Thirty, and to 
constitute a fresh oligarchy of Ten, one from each tribe . 2 But 
the members of the Thirty were held to be individually re- 
eligible; so that two of them, Eratosthenes and Pheidon, if 
not more—adherents of Theramenfis and unfriendly to Kritias 
and Charikles 3 —with others of the same vein of sentiment, 
were chosen among the Ten. ChariklSs and the more violent 
members, having thus lost their ascendency, no longer deemed 
themselves safe at Athens, but retired to Eleusis, which they 
had had the precaution to occupy beforehand. Probably a 
number of their partisans, and the Lacedaemonian garrison 
also, retired thither along with them. 

The nomination of this new oligarchy of Ten was plainly a 
compromise, adopted by some from sincere disgust at the 
oligarchical system and desire to come to accommodation with 
the exiles—by others, from a conviction that the only way of 
maintaining the oligarchical system, and repelling the exiles, 
was to constitute a new oligarchical Board, dismissing thq i- 
which had become obnoxious. The latter was the purpose of 
the Horsemen, the main upholders of the first Board as well 
as of the second; and such also was soon seen to be the 
policy of Eratosthenes and his colleagues. Instead of attempt¬ 
ing to agree upon terms of accommodation with the exiles in 
Peiraus generally, they merely tried to corrupt separately 
Thrasybulus and the leaders, offering to admit ten of them to 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 34. 

8 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 33. 

8 Lysias, Orat, mi. cont. Eratostli. s, 55 , 5 ®—^okoviftbs tlyai ivavrub* 

•raroi XapucXtT Hal Kptvla k«1 toutojw Itoi pelf, &c. 
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a share of the oligarchical power at Athens, provided they 
would betray their party. This offer having been indignantly 
refused, the war was again resumed between Athens and 
Peirteus—to the bitter disappointment, not less of the exiles, 
than of that portion of the Athenians who had hoped better 
things from the new Board of Ten. 1 

But the forces of oligarchy were more and more enfeebled at 
Athens,'- as well by the secession of all the more violent spirits 
to Eleusis, as by the mistrust, discoid, and disaffection, which 
now reigned within the city. Far from being able to abuse 
power like their predecessors, the Ten did not even fully con¬ 
fide in their Three Thousand hoplites, but were obliged to take 
measures for the defence of the city in conjunction with the 
Hipparch and the Horsemen, who did double duty—on horse¬ 
back in the daytime, and as hoplites with their shields along 
the walls at night, for fear of surprise—employing the Odeon as 
their head-quarters. The Ten sent envoys to Sparta to solicit 
further aid; while the Thirty sent envoys thither also, from 
Eleusis, for the same purpose; both representing that the 
Athenian people had revolted from Sparta, and required further 
force to reconquer them. 3 

Such foreign aid became daily more necessary to them, since 
the forces of Thrasybulus in Peirseus grew stronger, before 
their eyes, in numbers, in arms, and in hope of success; exert¬ 
ing themselves, with successful energy, to procure additional 
arms and shields—though some of the shields, indeed, were no 
better than wood-work or wicker-work whitened over. 4 Many 
exiles flocked in to their aid : others sent donations of money 
or arms. Among the latter the orator Lysias stood conspicuous, 
transmitting to Peirceus a present of 200 shields as well as 2000 
drachms in money, and hiring besides 300 fresh soldiers; while 
his friend Thrasydteus, the leader of the democratical interest 
at Elis, was induced to furnish a loan of two talents. 6 Others 
also lent money; some Boeotians furnished two talents, and a 
person named Gelarchus contributed the large sum of five 

1 The facts which I have here set down result from a comparison of Lysias, 
Orat xii, cont. Eratosth. s. 53, 59, 94— teCSav, aipiBels Bpas *al 

xarayayetn. Diodor. xiv. 33; Justin, v. 9. 

8 IsokratSs, Or. xviii. cont. Kallimach. s. 25. 

8 Xenoph. Heilen. ii. 4, 24, 28. 

4 Xenoph. Heilen. ii. 4, 25. 

6 Plutarch, Vit X. Orator, p. 835; Lysias, Or. xrri. cont. Phllon. 
s. 19 - 34 * 

Lysias and his brother had carried on a manufactory of shields at Athens, 
The Thirty had plundered it j but some of the stock may probably have 

hp^ti c'Yi 
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talents, repaid in aftertimes by the people. 1 Proclamation was 
made by Thrasybulus, that all metics who would lend aid 
should be put on the footing of isotely or equal payment of 
taxes with citizens, exempt from the metic-tax and other special 
burthens. Within a short time he had got together a consider¬ 
able force both in heavy-armed and light-armed, and even 
seventy horsemen ; so that he was in condition to make excur¬ 
sions out of Peirjeus, and to collect wood and provisions. Nor 
did the Ten venture to make any aggressive movement out of 
Athens, except so far as to send out the Horsemen, who slew 
or captured stragglers from the force of Thrasybulus. Lysi- 
machus the Hipparch (the same who had commanded under 
the Thirty at the seizure of the Eleusinian citizens) having 
made prisoners some young Athenians bringing in provisions 
from the country for the consumption of the troops in Peineus, 
put them to death—in spite of remonstrances from several 
oven of his own men; for which cruelty Thrasybulus retaliated, 
by putting to death a horseman named Kallistratus, made 
prisoner in one of their marches to the neighbouring villages. 2 

In the established civil war which now raged in Attica, 
Thrasybulus and the exiles in Peirseus had decidedly the ad¬ 
vantage j maintaining the offensive, while the Ten in Athens, 
and the remainder of the Thirty at Eleusis, were each thrown 
upon their defence. The division of the oligarchical force into 
these two sections doubtless weakened both, while the democrats 
in Peirseus were hearty and united. Presently however the 
arrival of a Spartan auxiliary force altered the balance of parties. 
Lysander, whom the oligarchical envoys had expressly requested 
to be sent to them as general, prevailed with the Ephors to 
grant their request. While he himself went to Eleusis and got 
together a Peloponnesian land-force, his brother Libys con¬ 
ducted a fleet of forty triremes to block up Peirseus, and ioo 
talents were lent to the Athenian oligarchs out of the large sum 
recently brought from Asia into the Spartan treasury. 8 

The arrival of Lysander brought the two sections of oligarchs 
in Attica again into co-operation, restrained the progress of 
Thrasybulus, and even reduced Peirseus to great straits by 
preventing all entry of ships or stores. Nothing could have 
prevented it from being reduced to surrender, if Lysander had 

1 Demosth. cont. Leptin. c. 32, p. 502; Lysias cont. Nikomach. Or. 
xxx. s. 29. 

a Xenoph. Hellen. iL 4, 27. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 28 ; Diodor. xiv. 33 ; Lysias, Orat. xii. cont. 

*• An 
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been allowed free scope in his operations. But the general 
sentiment of Greece had by this time become disgusted with 
his ambitious policy, and with the oligarchies which he had 
everywhere set up as his instruments ; a sentiment not without 
influence on the feelings of the leading Spartans, who, already 
jealous of his ascendency, were determined not to increase it 
further by allowing him to conquer Attica a second time, in 
order to plant his own creatures as rulers at Athens . 1 

Under the influence of these feelings, King Pausanias obtained 
the consent of three out of the five Ephors to undertake him¬ 
self an expedition into Attica, at the head of the forces of the 
confederacy, for which he immediately issued proclamation. 
Opposed to the political tendencies of Lysander, he was some¬ 
what inclined to sympathise with the democracy, not merely at 
Athens, but elsewhere also—as at Mantineia . 2 It was probably 
understood that his intentions towards Athens were lenient and 
anti-Lysandrian, so that the Peloponnesian allies obeyed the 
summons generally. Yet the Boeotians and Corinthians still 
declined, on the ground that Athens had done nothing to violate 
the late convention ; a remarkable proof of the altered feelings 
of Greece during the last year, since down to the period of that 
convention, these two states had been more bitterly hostile to 
Athens than any others in the confederacy. They suspected 
that even the expedition of Pausanias was projected with selfish 
Lacedaemonian views, to secure Attica as a separate dependency 
of Sparta, though detached from Lysander . 8 

On approaching Athens, Pausanias, joined by Lysander and 
the forces already in Attica, encamped in the garden of the 
Academy near the city gates. His sentiments were sufficiently 
known beforehand to oiler encouragement ; so that the 
vehement reaction against the atrocities of the Thirty, which 
the presence of Lysander had doubtless stifled, burst forth 
without delay. The surviving relatives of the victims slain 
beset him even at the Academy in his camp, with prayers for 
protection and cries of vengeance against the oligarchs. Among 
those victims (as I have already stated) were Nik£ratus the 
son, and EukratSs the brother, of Nikias, who had perished at 
Syracuse, the friend and proxenus of Sparta at Athens. The 

1 Xenopb. Hellen. ii. 4, 29. 0 tree Si •rppxupoivruv, n avraylas S- 
fiturtAeis, tp 8 orli<ras AvtrdrSpqi, *1 Koxdpyturjiivos ravra S pa piv fiSomp^aot, 
dpa Si ISlas srodjiroiTo rds ‘ASqmm, Wear Tuv'Etpipwr r pits, i(dytt fpovpdv. 

Diodor. xiv. 33. Tlautravlas Si tpSavwv pin AvadvSptp, Btapu* 

Si Xvd/mjv bSol-ovirat' irapd toTi “SMctiari, Sec. 

Plutarch, Lvsand. c. 21. 

* Xenoph. Hellen, v. 2, 2. * Xenopb. Hellen. B. 4, 30. 
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orphan children, both of Nikeratus and Eukrates, were taken 
to Pausanias by their relative Diogn£tus, who implored his 
protection for them, recounting at the same time the unmerited 
execution of their respective fathers, and setting forth their 
family claims upon the justice of Sparta. This affecting inci¬ 
dent, which has been specially made known to vis , 1 doubtless 
did not stand alone, among so many families suffering from 
the same cause. Pausanias was furnished at once with ample 
grounds, not merely for repudiating the Thirty altogether, and 
sending back the presents which they tendered to him 2 — 
but even for refusing to identify himself unreservedly with the 
new Oligarchy of Ten which had risen upon their ruins. The 
voice of complaint—now for the first time set free, with some 
hopes of redress—must have been violent and unmeasured, 
after such a career as that of Kritias and his colleagues; while 
the fact was now fully manifested, which could not well have 
come forth into evidence before, that the persons despoiled and 
murdered had been chiefly opulent men, and very frequently 
even oligarchical men—not politicians of the former democracy. 
Both Pausanias, and the Lacedaemonians along with him, on 
reaching Athens, must have been strongly affected by the facts 
which they learnt, and by the loud cry for sympathy and redress 
which poured upon them from the most innocent and respected 
families. The predisposition both of the King and the Ephors 
against the policy of Lysander was materially strengthened; 
as well as their inclination to bring about an accommodation 
of parties, instead of upholding by foreign force an anti-popular 
Few. 

Such convictions would become furtherconfirmed as Pausanias 
saw and heard more of the real state of affairs. At first he 
held a language decidedly adverse to Thrasybulus and the 
exiles, sending to them a herald, and requiring them to disband 
and go to their respective homes . 3 The requisition not being 
obeyed, he made a faint attack upon Peirasus, which had no 
effect. Next day he marched down with two Lacedaemonian 
morse or large military divisions, and three tribes of the 
Athenian Horsemen, to reconnoitre the place, and see where 

1 Lysias, Or. xviii. De Bonis Nicios Frat s. 8-10. 

9 Lysias, ut sup. s. 11, IS. SBey Tlauaaylas jfpjaro tSyovs «Icm rf bfipup, 
rtapiSoiypa rotovpevos rpbs robs &\Aovs AaieeSaipioylovs rbs fiptrepas trvpupo- 
pas rrjs rav rptdicovra romfptas . 

OStoj 5' 4i\eo6pt9a, /cat tchti Sttvb IboKob/uy xerovBlyai, Ssirrs Tlaotrayias rh. 
p.\v rapa ray rottlxovra l-iyia able j]84\y<rt XaffeTy, tA bi rap’ TjpUv IbQaro. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 31, This seems the meaning of the phrase 
iri/ytu ixl r& iavr&y, as we may see by s. 38. 
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a line of blockade could be drawn. Some light troops annoyed 
him, but his troops repulsed them, and pursued them even as 
far as the theatre of Peirceus, where all the forces of Thra- 
sybulus were mustered, heavy-armed as well as light-armed. 
The Lacedaemonians were here in a disadvantageous position, 
probably in the midst of houses and streets, so that all the 
light-armed of Thrasybulus were enabled to set upon them 
furiously from different sides, and drive them out again with 
loss—two of the Spartan polemarchs being here slain. Pausanias 
was obliged to retreat to a little eminence about half a mile 
off, where he mustered his whole force, and formed his hoplites 
into a very deep phalanx. Thrasybulus on his side was so 
encouraged by the recent success of his light-armed, that he 
ventured to bring out his heavy-armed, only eight deep, to an 
equal conflict on the open ground. But he was here com¬ 
pletely worsted, and driven back into Peirteus with the loss of 
150 men; so that the Spartan King was able to retire to. 
Athens after a victory and a trophy erected to commemorate it. 1 

The issue of this battle was one extremely fortunate for; 
Thrasybulus and his comrades; since it left the honours of 
the day with Pausanias, so as to avoid provoking enmity or 
vengeance on his part—while it showed plainly that the con¬ 
quest of Peirseus, defended by so much courage and military 
efficiency, would be no easy matter. It disposed Pausanias 
still further towards an accommodation; strengthening also 
the force of that party in Athens which was favourable to the 
same object, and adverse to the Ten Oligarchs. This opposi¬ 
tion-party found decided favour with the Spartan King, as 
well as with the Ephor Naukleidas who accompanied him. 
Numbers of Athenians, even among those Three Thousand 
by whom the city was now axclusively occupied, came forward 
to deprecate further war with Peirseus, and to entreat that 
Pausanias would settle the quarrel so as to leave them all at 
amity with Lacedscmon. Xenophon indeed, according to that- 
narrow and partial spirit which pervades his Hellenica, notices 
no sentiment in Pausanias except his jealousy of Lysander;. 
and treats the opposition against the Ten at Athens as having 
been got up by his intrigues. 3 But it seems plain that this is 
not a correct account. Pausanias did not create the discord, 
but found it already existing; and had to choose which of the- 
parties he would adopt. The Ten took up the oligarchical 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 31-34. 

E Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 35- Aifvrjj Ka 1 roir ir Surer (Pausanias) • 
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game after it had been thoroughly dishonoured and ruined by 
the Thirty. They inspired no confidence, nor had they any 
hold upon the citizens in Athens, except in so far as these 
latter dreaded reactionary violence, in case Thrasybulus and 
his companions should re-enter by force. Accordingly, when 
Pausanias was there at the head of a force competent to 
prevent such dangerous reaction, the citizens at once mani¬ 
fested their dispositions against the Ten, and favourable to 
peace with Peirteus. To second this pacific party was at once 
the easiest course for Pausanias to take, and the most likely to 
popularise Sparta in Greece; whereas he would surely have 
entailed upon her still more bitter curses from without, not to 
mention the loss of men to herself, if he had employed the 
amount of force requisite to uphold the Ten, and subdue 
Peiraeus. To all this we have to add his jealousy of Lysander, 
as an important predisposing motive, but only as auxiliary 
among many others. 

Under such a state of facts, it is not surprising to learn that 
Pausanias encouraged solicitations for peace from Thrasybulus 
and the exiles, and that he granted them a truce to enable 
them to send envoys to Sparta. Along with these envoys 
went Kephisophon and Melitus, sent for the same purpose of 
■entreating peace, by the party opposed to the Ten at Athens; 
under the sanction both of Pausanias and of the accompanying 
Ephors. On the other hand, the Ten, finding themselves 
discountenanced by Pausanias, sent envoys of their own to 
outbid the others. They tendered themselves, their walls, 
and their city, to be dealt with as the Lacedaemonians chose; 
requiring that Thrasybulus, if he pretended to be the friend of 
Sparta, should make the same unqualified surrender of Peirasus 
and Munychia. All the three sets of envoys were heard before 
the three Ephors remaining at Sparta and the Lacedaemonian 
assembly; who took the best resolution which the case 
•admitted—to bring to pass an amicable settlement between 
Athens and Peiraeus, and to leave the terms to be fixed by 
fifteen commissioners, who were sent thither forthwith to sit 
in conjunction with Pausanias. This Board determined, that 
the exiles in Peiraeus should be re-admitted to Athens; that 
an accommodation should take place; and that no man 
should be molested for past acts, except the Thirty, the 
Eleven (who had been the instruments of all executions), and 
the Ten who had governed in Peiraeus. But Eleusis was 
recognised as a government separate from Athens, and left 
>{as it already was) in possession of the Thirty and their 
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coadjutors; to serve as a refuge for all those who might feel 
their future safety compromised at Athens in consequence of 
their past conduct . 1 

As soon as these terms were proclaimed, accepted, and 
sworn to by all parties, Pausanias with all the Lacedremonians 
evacuated Attica. Thrasybulus and the exiles marched up in 
solemn procession from Peirseus to Athens. Their first act 
was to go up to the acropolis, now relieved from its Lace¬ 
daemonian garrison, and there to offer sacrifice and thanks¬ 
giving. On descending from thence, a general assembly was 
held, in which—unanimously and without opposition, as it 
should seem—the democracy was restored. The government 
of the Ten, which could have no basis except the sword of 
the foreigner, disappeared as a matter of course. But Thra¬ 
sybulus, while he strenuously enforced upon his comrades 
from Peiraeus a full respect for the oaths which they had 
sworn, and an unreserved harmony with their newly-acquired 
fellow-citizens, admonished the assembly emphatically as to 
the past events. “You city-men (he said), I advise you to 
take just measure of yourselves for the future; and to calculate 
fairly, what ground of superiority you have, so as to pretend to 
rule over us. Are you juster than we? Why, the Demos, 
though poorer than you, never at any time wronged you for 
the purposes of plunder; while you, the wealthiest of all, have 
done many base deeds for the sake of gain. Since then you 
have no justice to boast of, are you superior to us on the score 
of courage? There cannot be a better trial, than the war 
which has just ended. Again—can you pretend to be superior 
in policy ? you, who—having a fortified city, an armed force, 
plenty of money, and the Peloponnesians for your allies—have 
been overcome by men who had nothing of the kind to .aid 
them ? Can you boast of your hold over the Lacedaemonians? 
Why, they have just handed you over, like a vicious dog with 
a clog tied to him, to the very Demos whom you have wronged 
—and are now gone out of the country. But you have no 
cause to be uneasy for the future. I adjure you, my friends 
from Peiraeus, in no point to violate the oaths which we have 
just sworn. Show, in addition to your other glorious exploits, 
that you are honest and true to your engagements/* s 

The archons, the Senate of Five Hundred, the public 
assembly, and the Dikasteries appear to have been now 
revived, as they had stood in the democracy prior to the 

1 Xenoph, Hellen. ii, 4, 39; Diodor. xiv. 33. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 40-42. 
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capture of tbe city by Lysander. This important restoration 
seems to have taken place some time in the spring of 403 b c., 
though we cannot exactly make out in what month. The 
first archon now drawn was Eukleides, who gave his name to 
this memorable year; a year never afterwards forgotten by 
Athenians. 

Eleusis was at this time, and pursuant to the late convention, 
a city independent and separate from Athens, under the 
government of the Thirty, and comprising, their warmest 
partisans. It was not likely that this separation would last; 
but the Thirty were themselves the parties to give cause for 
its termination. They were getting together a mercenary 
force at Eleusis, when the whole force of Athens was marched 
to forestall their designs. The generals at Eleusis came forth 
to demand a conference, but were seized and put to death; 
the Thirty themselves, and a few of the most obnoxious 
individuals, fled out of Attica; while the rest of the Eleusinian 
occupants were persuaded by their friends from Athens to 
come to an equal and honourable accommodation. Again 
Eleusis became incorporated in the same community with 
Athens; oaths of mutual amnesty and harmony being sworn 
by every one. 1 


Vfe have now passed that short, but bitter and sanguinary 
interval, occupied by the Thirty, which succeeded so imme¬ 
diately upon the extinction of the empire and independence 
of Athens, as to leave no opportunity for pause or reflection. 
A few words respecting the rise and fail of that empire are now 
required—summing up as it were the political moral of the 
events recorded in the present and in the preceding volume, 
between 477 and 405 b.c. 

I related in the forty-fifth chapter the steps by which Athens 
first acquired her empire—raised it to its maximum, including 
both maritime and inland dominion—then lost the inland 
portion of it; which loss was ratified by the Thirty years’ 
Truce concluded with Sparta and the Peloponnesian con¬ 
federacy in 445 b.c. Her maritime empire was based upon 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 43; Justin, v. 11. I do not comprehend the 
allusion in Lysias, Orat xxv. A-qp. Kara*, ’AiroX. s. 11—«!<rl 81 oXrtvts 
rtiy ‘EStvfflvah iiroypa^afiiyuv, ti-thSiyret pnff ifiuy, tvo\iopxoSvro pet' 
atnuv. 
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the confederacy of Delos, formed by the islands in the jEgean 
and the towns on the seaboard immediately after the battles 
of Platsea and My kale, for the purpose not merely of expelling 
the Persians from the /Egean, but of keeping them away per¬ 
manently. To the accomplishment of this important object 
Sparta was altogether inadequate; nor would it ever have been 
accomplished, if Athens had not displayed a combination of 
military energy, naval discipline, power of organisation, and 
honourable devotion to a great Pan-Hellenic purpose—such as 
had never been witnessed in Grecian history. 

The confederacy of Delos was formed by the free and 
spontaneous association of many different towns, all alike 
independent; towns which met in synod and deliberated by 
equal vote—took by their majority resolutions binding upon 
all—and chose Athens as their diief to enforce these resolu¬ 
tions, as well as to superintend generally the war against 
the common enemy. But it was, from the beginning, a 
compact which permanently bound each individual state to the 
remainder. None had liberty, either to recede or to withhold 
the contingent imposed by authority of the common synod, or 
to take any separate step inconsistent with its obligations to 
the confederacy. No union less stringent than this could have 
prevented the renewal of Persian ascendency in the ASgean. 
Seceding or disobedient states were thus treated as guilty of 
treason or revolt, which it was the duty of Athens, as chief, to 
repress. Her first repressions, against Naxos and other states, 
were undertaken in prosecution of such duty; in which if she 
had been wanting, the confederacy would have fallen to pieces, 
and the common enemy would have reappeared. 

Now the only way by which the confederacy was saved from 
falling to pieces, was by being transformed into an Athenian 
empire. Such transformation (as Thucydides plainly intimates') 
did not arise from the ambition or deep-laid projects of Athens, 
but from the reluctance of the larger confederates to discharge 
the obligations imposed by the common synod, and from the 
unwarlike character of the confederates generally—which made 
them desirous to commute military service for money-payment, 
while Athens on her part was not less anxious to perform 
the service and obtain the money. By gradual and unforeseen 
stages, Athens thus passed from consulate to empire; in such 
manner that no one could point out the precise moment 
of time when the confederacy of Delos ceased, and when the 
1 Thucyd. i. 97. 
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empire began. Even the transfer of the common fund from 
Delos to Athens, which was the palpable manifestation of a 
change already realised, was not an act of high-handed injustice 
in the Athenians, but warranted by prudential views of the 
existing state of affairs, and even proposed by a leading 
member of the confederacy. 1 

But the Athenian empire came to include (between 460-446 
r..c.) other cities not parties to the confederacy of Delos. 
Athens had conquered her ancient enemy the island of vEgina, 
and had acquired supremacy over Megara, Bceotia, Phokis and 
Lokris, and Achaia in Peloponnesus. The Megarians joined 
her to escape the oppression of their neighbour Corinth: her 
influence over Bceotia was acquired by allying herself with a 
democratical party in the Boeotian cities, against Sparta who 
had been actively interfering to sustain the opposite party and 
to renovate the ascendency of Thebes. Athens was, for the 
time, successful in all these enterprises; but if we follow the 
details, we shall not find her more open to reproach on the 
score of aggressive tendencies than Sparta or Corinth. Her 
empire was now at its maximum; and had she been able 
to maintain it—or even to keep possession of the Megarid 
separately, which gave her the means of barring out all in¬ 
vasions from Peloponnesus—the future course of Grecian 
history would have been materially altered. But her empire on 
land did not rest upon the same footing as her empire at sea. 
The exiles in Megara and Bceotia, &c., and the anti-Athenian 
party generally in those places—combined with the rashness of 
her general Tolmides at Koroneia—deprived her of all her land- 
dependencies near home, and even threatened her with the loss 
of Euboea. The peace concluded in 445 b.c. left her with all 
her maritime and insular empire (including Euboea), but with 
nothing more; while by the loss of Megara she was now open 
to invasion from Peloponnesus. 

On this footing she remained at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war fourteen years afterwards. I have shown 
that that war did not arise (as has been so often asserted) 
from aggressive or ambitious schemes on the part of Athens, 
but that, on the contrary, the aggression was all on the side 
of her enemies, who were full of hopes that they could put 
her down with little delay; while she was not merely con¬ 
servative and defensive, but even discouraged by the certainty 
of destructive invasion, and only dissuaded from concessions, 
1 See vol. v. ch. xlv. of this Histoiy. 
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alike imprudent and inglorious, by the extraordinary influence 
and resolute wisdom of Perikles. That great man compre¬ 
hended well both the conditions and the limits of Athenian 
empire. Athens was now understood (especially since the 
revolt and reconquest of the powerful island of Samos in 440 
b.c.) by her subjects and enemies, as well as by her own 
citizens, to be mistress of the sea. It was the care of Periklfis 
to keep that belief within definite boundaries, and to prevent 
all waste of the force of the city in making new or distant 
acquisitions which could not be permanently maintained. But 
it was also his care to enforce upon his countrymen the lesson 
of maintaining their existing empire unimpaired, and shrinking 
from no effort requisite for that end. Though their whole 
empire was now staked upon the chances of a perilous war, 
he did not hesitate to promise them success, provided that they 
adhered to this conservative policy. 

Following the events of the war, we shall find that Athens 
did adhere to it for the first seven years; years of suffering and 
trial, from the destructive annual invasion, the yet more de¬ 
structive pestilence, and the revolt of Mitylenfi—but years 
which still left her empire unimpaired, and the promises of 
Perikles in fair chance of being realised. In the seventh year 
of the war occurred the unexpected victory at Sphakteria and 
the capture of the Lacedaemonian prisoners. This placed in 
the hands of the Athenians a capital advantage, imparting 
to them prodigious confidence of future success, while their 
enemies were in a proportional degree disheartened. It was in 
this temper that they first departed from the conservative 
precept of PeriklSs, and attempted to recover (in 424 b.c.) 
both Megara and Bceotia. Had the great statesman been 
alive, 1 he might have turned this moment of superiority to 
better account, and might perhaps have contrived even to get 
possession of Megara (a point of unspeakable importance to 
Athens, since it protected her against invasion) in exchange 
for the Spartan captives. But the general feeling of confidence 
which then animated all parties at Athens, determined them 
(in 424 B.c.) to grasp at this and much more by force. They 
tried to reconquer both Megara and Bceotia: in the former 
they failed, though succeeding so far as to capture Nisseaj in 
the latter they not only failed, but suffered the’ disastrous defeat 
of Delium. 

It was in the autumn of that same year 424 B.C., too, that 
1 See voL vi. ch. lil. of this History. 
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Brasidas broke into their empire in Thrace, and robbed them 
of Akanthus, Stageira, and some other towns, including their 
most precious possession—Amphipolis. Again it seems that 
the Athenians—partly from the discouragement caused by the 
disaster at Delium, partly from the ascendency of Nikias and 
the peace party—departed from the conservative policy of 
Perikles; not by ambitious over-action, but by inaction— 
omitting to do all that might have been done to arrest the 
progress of Brasidas. We must however never forget, that 
their capital loss—Amphipolis—was owing altogether to the 
improvidence of their officers, and could not have been obviated 
even by Perikles. 

But though that great man could not have prevented the 
loss, he would assuredly have deemed no efforts too great 
to recover it; and in this respect his policy was espoused 
by Kieon, in opposition to Nikias and the peace party. The 
latter thought it wise to make the truce for a year; which 
so utterly failed of its effect, that Nikias was obliged, even 
in the midst of it, to conduct an armament to PallenI in order 
to preserve the empire against yet further losses. Still Nikias 
and his friends would hear of nothing but peace; and after 
the expedition of Ivleon against Amphipolis in the ensuing 
year (which failed partly through his military incapacity, partly 
through the want of hearty concurrence in his political op¬ 
ponents), they concluded what is called the fteace of Nikias in 
the ensuing spring. In this, too, their calculations are not less 
signally falsified than in the previous truce: they stipulate 
that Amphipolis shall be restored, but it is as far from being 
restored as ever. To make the error still graver and more 
irreparable, Nikias, with the concurrence of Alkibiades, con¬ 
tracts the alliance with Sparta a few months after the peace, 
and gives up the captives, the possession of whom was the only 
hold which Athens still had upon the Spartans. 

We thus have, during the four years succeeding the battle of 
Delium (424-420 b.c.), a series of departures from the con¬ 
servative policy of Perikles; departures, not in the way of 
ambitious over-acquisition, but of languor and unwillingness to 
make efforts even for the recovery of capital losses. Those 
who see no defects in the foreign policy of the democracy, 
except those of over-ambition and love of war, pursuant to the 
jests of Aristophanes—overlook altogether these opposite but 
serious blunders of Nikias and the peace party. 

Next comes the ascendency of Alkibiades, leading to the two 
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years’ campaign in Peloponnesus in conjunction with Elis, 
Argos, and Mantineia, and ending in the complete re-establish¬ 
ment of Lacedaemonian supremacy. Here was a diversion of 
Athenian force from its legitimate purpose of preserving or 
re-establishing the empire, for inland projects which Perikles 
could never have approved. The island of Melos undoubtedly 
fell within his general conceptions of tenable empire for Athens. 
But we may regard it as certain that he would have recom¬ 
mended no new projects, exposing Athens to the reproach 
of injustice, so long as the lost legitimate possessions in Thrace 
remained unconquered. 

We now come to the expedition against Syracuse. Down to 
that period, the empire of Athens (except the possessions in 
Thrace) remained undiminished, and-her general power nearly 
as great as it had ever been since 445 b.c. That expedition 
was the one great and fatal departure from the Periklean policy, 
bringing upon Athens an amount of disaster from which she 
never recovered. It was doubtless an error of over-ambition. 
Acquisitions in Sicily, even if made, lay out of the conditions 
of permanent empire for Athens; and however imposing the 
first effect of success might have been, they would only have 
disseminated her strength, multiplied her enemies, and weakened 
her in all quarters. But though the expedition itself was thus 
indisputably ill-advised, and therefore ought to count to the 
discredit of the public judgement at Athens—-we are not to 
impute to that public an amount of blame in any way commen¬ 
surate to the magnitude of the disaster, except in so far as they 
were guilty of unmeasured and unconquerable esteem forNikias. 
Though Perikles would have strenuously opposed the project, 
yet he could not possibly have foreseen the enormous ruin in 
which it would end j nor could such ruin have been brought 
about by any man existing, save Nikias. Even when the 
people committed the aggravated imprudence of sending out 
the second expedition, Demosthenes doubtless assured them that 
he would speedily either take Syracuse or bring back both arma¬ 
ments, with a fair allowance for the losses inseparable from 
failure ; and so he would have done, if the obstinacy of Nikias had 
permitted. In measuring therefore the extent of misjudgement 
fairly imputable to the Athenians for this ruinous undertaking, 
we must always recollect, that first the failure of the siege, next 
the ruin of the armament, did notarise from intrinsic difficulties 
in the case, but from the personal defects of the commander. 

After the Syracusan disaster, there is no longer any question 
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about adhering to, or departing from the Periklean policy. 
Athens is like Patroklus in the Iliad, after Apollo has stunned 
him by a blow on the back and loosened his armour. Nothing 
but the slackness of her enemies allowed her time for a partial 
recover}', so as to make increased heroism a substitute for 
impaired force, even against doubled and tripled difficulties. 
And the years of struggle which she now went through are 
among the most glorious events in her history. These years 
present many misfortunes, but no serious misjudgement; not 
to mention one peculiarly honourable moment, after the over¬ 
throw of the Four Hundred. I have in the two preceding 
chapters examined into the blame imputed to the Athenians 
for not accepting the overtures of peace after the battle of 
Kyzikus, and for dismissing Alkibiades after the battle of Notium, 
On both points their conduct has been shown to be justifiable. 
And after all, they were on the point of partially recovering 
themselves in 408 b.c., when the unexpected advent of Cyrus 
set the seal to their destiny. 

The bloodshed after the recapture of Mitylfine and SkionS, 
and still more that which succeeded the capture of Melos, are 
disgraceful to the humanity of Athens, and stand in pointed 
contrast with the treatment of Samos when reconquered by 
Perikl£s. But they did not contribute sensibly to break down 
her power; though, being recollected with aversion after other 
incidents were forgotten, they are alluded to in later times as if 
they had caused the fall of the empire. 1 

I have thought it important to recall, in this short summary, 
the leading events of the seventy years preceding 405 b.c., in 
order that it may be understood to what degree Athens was 
politically or prudentially to blame for the great downfall which 
she then underwent. Her downfall had one great cause—we 
may almost say, one single cause—the Sicilian expedition. 
The empire of Athens both was, and appeared to be, in 
exuberant strength when that expedition was sent forth; 
strength more than sufficient to bear up against all moderate 
faults or moderate misfortunes, such as no government ever 
long escapes. But the catastrophe of Syracuse was something 
•overpassing in terrific calamity all Grecian experience and all 
power of foresight. It was like the Russian campaign of 1812 
to the Emperor Napoleon; though by no means imputable, in 

1 This I apprehend to have been in the mind of Xenophon—De Reditibus, 
v. 6. 'Etot’i Arfl ipSs Hyav 5<f£atra xpocrrartitiv % rihis 
■tarcptfh] ri?r &pxv*j &c. 
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an equal degree, to vice in the original project. No Grecian 
power could bear up against such a death-wound; and the 
prolonged struggle of Athens, after it, is not the least wonderful 
part of the whole war. 

Nothing in the political history of Greece is so remarkable as 
the Athenian empire ; taking it as it stood in its completeness, 
from about 460-413 e.c. (the date of the Syracusan catastrophe), 
or still more, from 460-424 B.c. (the date when Brasidas made 
his conquests in Thrace). After the Syracusan catastrophe, 
the conditions of the empire were altogether changed; it was 
irretrievably broken up, though Athens still continued an 
energetic struggle to retain some of the fragments. But if we 
view it as it had stood before that event, during the period of 
its integrity, it is a sight marvellous to contemplate, and its 
working must be pronounced, in my judgement, to have been 
highly beneficial to the Grecian world. No Grecian state 
except Athens could have sufficed to organise such a system, 
or to hold, in partial, though regulated, continuous and specific 
communion, so many little states, each animated with that 
force of political repulsion instinctive in the Grecian mind. 
This was a mighty task, worthy of Athens, and to which no 
state except Athens was competent. We have already seen in 
part, and we shall see still further, how little qualified Sparta 
was to perform it: and we shall have occasion hereafter to 
notice a like fruitless essay on the part of Thebes. 

As in regard to the democracy of Athens generally, so in 
regard to her empire—it has been customary with historians 
to take notice of little except the bad side. But my con¬ 
viction is, and I have shown grounds for it in Chap, xlvii., 
that the empire of Athens was not harsh and oppressive, as 
it is commonly depicted. Under the circumstances of her 
dominion—at a time when the whole transit and commerce 
of the AEgean was under one maritime system, which excluded 
all irregular force—when Persian ships of wax were kept out of 
the waters, and Persian tribute-officers away from the seaboard 
—when the disputes inevitable among so many little com¬ 
munities could be peaceably redressed by the mutual right 
of application to the tribunals at Athens—and when these 
tribunals were also such as to present to sufferers a refuge 
against wrongs done even by individual citizens of Athens 
herself (to use the expression of the oligarchical Phrynichus *) 

•—the condition of the. maritime Greeks was materially better 
1 Thucyd. -viii. 48. 
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than it had been before, or than it will be seen to become 
afterwards. Her empire, if it did not inspire attachment, 
certainly provoked no antipathy, among the bulk of the citizens 
of the subject-communities, as is shown by the party-character 
of the revolts against her. If in her imperial character she 
exacted obedience, she also fulfilled duties and ensured pro¬ 
tection—to a degree incomparably greater than was ever 
realised by Sparta. And even if she had been ever so much 
disposed to cramp the free play of mind and purpose among 
her subjects—a disposition which is noway proved—the very 
circumstances of her own democracy, with its open antithesis 
of political parties, universal liberty of speech, and manifold 
individual energy, would do much to prevent the accomplish¬ 
ment of such an end, and would act as a stimulus to the 
dependent communities even without her own intention. 

Without being insensible either to the faults or to the mis¬ 
deeds of imperial Athens, I believe that her empire was a great 
comparative benefit, and its extinction a great loss, to her own 
subjects. But still more do I believe it to have been a good, 
looked at with reference to Pan-Hellenic interests. Its main¬ 
tenance furnished the only possibility of keeping out foreign 
intervention, and leaving the destinies of Greece to depend 
upon native, spontaneous, untrammelled Grecian agencies. 
The downfall of the Athenian empire is the signal for the 
arms and corruption of Persia again to make themselves felt, 
and for the re-enslavement of the Asiatic Greeks under her 
tribute-officers. What is still worse, it leaves the Grecian world 
in a state incapable of repelling any energetic foreign attack, 
and open to the overruling march of “ the man of Macedon ” 
half a century afterwards. For such was the natural tendency 
of the Grecian world to political nonintegration or disintegration, 
that the rise of the Athenian empire, incorporating so many 
states into one system, is to be regarded as a most extraordinary 
accident. Nothing but the genius, energy, discipline, and 
democracy of Athens, could have brought it about; nor even 
she, unless favoured and pushed on by a very peculiar train of 
antecedent events. But having once got it, she might perfectly 
well have kept it; and had she done so, the Hellenic world 
would have remained so organised as to be able to repel foreign 
intervention, either from Susa or from Pella. When we reflect 
how infinitely superior was the Hellenic mind to that of all 
surrounding nations and races—how completely its creative 
agency was stifled, as soon as it came under the Macedonian 
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dictation—and how much more it might perhaps have achieved, 
if it had enjoyed another century or half-century of freedom, 
under the stimulating headship of the most progressive and 
most intellectual of all its separate communities—we shall look 
with double regret on the ruin of the Athenian empire, as 
accelerating, without remedy, the universal ruin of Grecian 
independence, political action, and mental grandeur. 


CHAPTER LXVI 

FROM THE RESTORATION OF THE DEMOCRACY TO THE DEATH 
OF ALKIBIADES 

The period intervening between the defeat of Aigospotami 
(October 405 b.c.), and the re-establishment of the democracy 
as sanctioned by the convention concluded with Pausanias 
(some time in the summer of 403 B.C.), presents two years of 
cruel and multifarious suffering to Athens. For seven years 
before, indeed, ever since the catastrophe at Syracuse^ she had 
been struggling with hardships—contending against augmented 
hostile force while her own means were cut down in every way 
—crippled at home by the garrison of Dekeleia—stripped to a 
great degree both of her tribute and her foreign trade—and 
beset by the snares of her own oligarchs. In spite of circum¬ 
stances so adverse, she had maintained the fight with a 
resolution not less surprising than admirable; yet not without 
sinking more and more towards impoverishment and exhaustion. 
The defeat ofriEgospotami closed the war at once, and transferred 
her from her period of struggle to one of concluding agony. 
Nor is the last word by any means too strong for the reality. 
Of these two years, the first portion was marked by severe 
physical privation, passing by degrees into absolute famine, and 
accompanied by the intolerable sentiment of despair and help¬ 
lessness against her enemies, after two generations of imperial 
grandeur—not without a strong chance of being finally con¬ 
signed to ruin and individual slavery; while the last portion 
comprised all the tyranny, murders, robberies, and expulsions 
perpetrated by the Thirty, overthrown only by heroic efforts 
of patriotism on the part of the exiles—which a fortunate 
change of sentiment, on the part of Pausanias, and the leading 
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members of the Peloponnesian confederacy, ultimately crowned 
with success. 

After such years of misery, it was an unspeakable relief to 
the Athenian population to regain possession of Athens and 
Attica; to exchange their domestic tyrants for a renovated 
democratical government; and to see their foreign enemies not 
merely evacuate the country, but even bind themselves by 
treaty to future friendly dealing. In respect of power, indeed, 
Athens was but the shadow of her former self. She had no 
empire, no tribute, no fleet, no fortifications at Peirreus, no 
long walls, not a single fortified place in Attica except the city 
itself. Of all these losses, however, the Athenians probably 
made little account, at least at the first epoch of their re¬ 
establishment ; so intolerable was the pressure which they had 
just escaped, and so welcome the restitution of comfort, security, 
property, and independence at home. The very excess of 
tyranny committed by the Thirty gave a peculiar zest to the 
recovery of the democracy. In their hands, the oligarchical 
principle (to borrow an expression from Mr. Burke 1 ) “had 
produced in fact and instantly, the grossest of those evils with 
which it was pregnant in its nature; 1 ’ realising the promise of 
that plain-spoken oligarchical oath, which Aristotle mentions as 
having been taken in various oligarchical cities—to contrive 
as much evil as possible to the people. 2 So much the more 

1 “ I confess. Gentlemen, that this appears to me as bad in the principle, 
and far worse in the consequences, than an universal suspension of the 

Habeas Corpus Act.Far from softening the features of such a 

principle, and thereby removing any part of the popular odium or natural 
tenors attending it, I should be sorry that anything framed in contradiction 
to the spirit of our constitution did not instantly produce in fact, the grossest 
of the evils with which it was pregnant in its nature. It is by lying dormant 
a long time, or being at first very rarely exercised, that arbitrary power 
steals upon a people. On the next unconstitutional act, all the fashionable 
world will be ready to say—Your prophecies are ridiculous, your fears are 
vain, you see how little of the misfortunes which you formerly foreboded Is 
come to pass. Thus, by degrees, that artful softening of all arbitrary power, 
the alleged infrequency or narrow extent of its operation, will be received 
as a sort of aphorism—and Mr. Hume will not be singular in telling us that 
the felicity of mankind is no more disturbed by it, than by earthquakes or 
thunder, or the other more unusual accidents of nature.” (Burke, Letter to 
the Sheriffs of Bristol, 1777 : Burke’s Works, vol. iii.p. 146*150, oct. edit.) 

* Aristot. Folit. v. 7, 19 . Kol r$ 8^,9 kukSvovs foo/iai, teal j 3 ov\et<ra 8, 
ti hv lx<c kukAv. 

The complimentary epitaph upon the Thirty, cited in the Schol. on 
ASschinfe—praising them as having curbed, for a short time, the insolence 
of the accursed Demos of Athens—is in the same spirit: see K. F. Her¬ 
mann, Staats-Alterthtlmer der Griechen, s. 70, note 9. 
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complete was the reaction of sentiment towards the antecedent 
democracy, even in the minds of those who had been before 
discontented with it. To all men, rich and poor, citizens and 
metics, the comparative excellence of the democracy, in respect 
of all the essentials of good government, was now manifest 
With the exception of those who had identified themselves 
with the Thirty as partners, partisans, or instruments, there was 
scarcely any one who did not feel that his life and property 
had been far more secure under the former democracy, and 
would become so again if that democracy were revived. 1 

It was the first measure of Thrasjbulus and his companions, 
after concluding the treaty with Pausanias and thus re-entering 
the city, to exchange solemn oaths, of amnesty for the past, 
with those against whom they had just been at war. Similar 
oaths of amnesty were also exchanged with those in Eleusis, 
as soon as that town came into their power. The only persons 
excepted from this amnesty were the Thirty, the Eleven who 
had presided over the execution of all their atrocities, and the 
Ten who had governed in. Peirseus. Even these persons were 
not peremptorily banished: opportunity was offered to them 
to come in and take their trial of accountability (universal at 
Athens in the case of every magistrate on quitting office); so 
that if acquitted, they would enjoy the benefit of the amnesty 
as well as all others. 2 3 We know that Eratosthenes, one of the 
Thirty, afterwards returned to Athens; since there remains a 
powerful harangue of Lysias invoking justice against him as 
having brought to death Polemarchus (the brother of Lysias). 
Eratosthenes was one of the minority of the Thirty who sided 
generally with Theramenes, and opposed to a considerable 
degree the extreme violences of Kritias—although personally 
concerned in that seizure and execution of the rich metics 
which Theramenes had resisted, and which was one of the 
grossest misdeeds even of that dark period. He and Pheidon 
—being among the Ten named to succeed the Thirty after the 
death of Kritias, when the remaining members of that deposed 
Board retired to Eleusis—had endeavoured to maintain them¬ 
selves as a new oligarchy, carrying on war at the same time 
against Eleusis and against the democratical exiles in Peirmus. 
Failing in this, they had retired from the country, at the time 
when the exiles returned, and when the democracy was first 


1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 324. Kal lpav Ih'imu robs irSpas if 

Xfvirbv iiroSelfavror tV ffaepocrtlfv wokmtav, &C. 

3 Andokid&s de Mysteriis, s. 90, 
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re-established. But after a certain interval, the intense senti¬ 
ments of the moment having somewhat subsided, they were 
encouraged by their friends to return, and came back to stand 
their trial of accountability. It was on that occasion that 
Lysias preferred his accusation against Eratosthenes, the result 
of which we do not know, though we see plainly (even from 
the accusatory speech') that the latter had powerful friends to 
stand by him, and that the dikasts manifested considerable 
reluctance to condemn. 1 We learn moreover from the same 
speech, that such was the detestation of the Thirty among 
several of the states surrounding Attica, as to cause formal 
decrees for their expulsion or for prohibiting their coming. 2 
The sons, even of such among the Thirty as did not return, 
were allowed to remain at Athens, and enjoy their rights of 
citizens unmolested; 3 * * * a moderation rare in Grecian political 
warfare- 

The first public vote of the Athenians, after the conclusion 
of peace with Sparta and the return of the exiles, was to restore 
the former democracy purely and simply, to choose by lot the 
nine Archons and the Senate of Five Hundred, and to elect 
the generals—all as before. It appears that this restoration of 
the preceding constitution was partially opposed by a citizen 
named Phormisius, who, having served with Thrasybulus in 
Peirseus, now moved that the political franchise should for the 
future be restricted to the possessors of land in Attica. His 
proposition was understood to be supported by the Lacedae¬ 
monians, and was recommended as calculated to make Athens 

1 All this may be collected from various passages of the Orat. jdi.. of 
Lysias. Eratosthenes did not stand alone on his trial, but in conjunction 
with other colleagues, though of course (pursuant to the psephism of Kan- 
nftnus) the vote of the dikasts would be taken about each separately —hxxk 
srapi 'Eparotrffdyoas eal ran rovroitt trwapxdrrav Sllctiv Xapfidveiv. .... 
IW S’ iltovm niy rots rpidnoi'ra iiri&ov\evtTt, wapSvras S' i</>Sjrr rjjs 
T vX 7 8 tt> % rovrovs itapitiuKt rjj riMi, mhoor Sptv ubrots jSoijIlfyrijTe 

(s. So, St): compare s, 36. 

The number of friends prepared to back the defence of Eratosthenfe, and 
to obtain his acquittal, chiefly by representing that he had done the least 
mischief of all the Thirty—that all that he had done had been under fear of 
his own life—that he had been the partisan and supporter of Theramenfe, 
whose memory was at that time popular—may be seen in sections 51, 56, 

65, 87, 88, 91. 

There are evidences also of other accusations brought against the Thirty 

before the senate of Areopagus (Lysias, Or. xi. cont. Theomnest. A s. 31, 

B. s. 12). 

8 Lysias, Or. xii. cont. Eratosth. s. 36. 

* Demosth. adv. Boeotum de Dote Matern. c. 6, p. ror8. 
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march in better harmony with them. It was presented as a 
compromise between oligarchy and democracy, excluding both 
the poorer freemen and those whose property lay either in 
moveables or in land out of Attica; so that the aggregate 
number of the disfranchised would have been five thousand 
persons. Since Athens now had lost her fleet and maritime 
empire, and since the importance of Peiraaus was much curtailed 
not merely by these losses, but by demolition of its separate 
walls and of the long walls—Phormisius and others conceived 
the opportunity favourable for striking out the maritime and 
trading multitude from the roll of citizens. Many of these 
men must have been in easy and even opulent circumstances; 
but the bulk of them were poor; and Phormisius had of 
course at his command the usual arguments, by which it is 
attempted to prove that poor men have no business with 
political judgement or action. But the proposition was rejected; 
the orator Lysias being among its opponents, and composing 
a speech against it which was either spoken, or intended to be 
spoken, by some eminent citizen in the assembly. 1 

Unfortunately we have only a fragment of the speech remain¬ 
ing, wherein the proposition is justly criticised as mischievous 
and unseasonable, depriving Athens of a large portion of her 
legitimate strength, patriotism, and harmony, and even of sub¬ 
stantial men competent to serve as hoplites or horsemen—at a 
moment when she was barely rising from absolute prostration. 
Never certainly was the fallacy which connects political de¬ 
pravity or incapacity with a poor station, and political virtue or 
judgement with wealth—more conspicuously unmasked than in 
reference to the recent experience of Athens. The remark of 
Thrasybulus was most true 2 —that a greater number of atrocities, 
both against person and against property, had been committed 
in a few months by the Thirty, and abetted by the class of 
Horsemen, all rich men—than the poor majority of the Demos 
had sanctioned during two generations of democracy. More¬ 
over we know, on the authority of a witness unfriendly to the 
democracy, that the poor Athenian citizens, who served on 
shipboard and elsewhere, were exact in obedience to their 
commanders; while the richer citizens who served as hoplites 
and horsemen and who laid claim to higher individual 
estimation, were far less orderly in the public service.® 

The motion of Phormisius being rejected, the antecedent 
democracy was restored without qualification, together with 

1 Dionys. Hal. Jud. de Lysii, c. 32, p. 526; Lysias, Orat xxxhr., Bekk. 

8 Xenoph. Hellea. it 4, 41. * Xenoph. Memor. ill. 5,19. 
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the ordinances of Drako, and the laws, measures, and weights 
of Solon. But on closer inspection, it was found that the 
latter part of the resolution was incompatible with the amnesty 
which had been just sworn. According to the laws of Solon 
and Drako, the perpetrators of enormities under the Thirty had 
rendered themselves guilty, and were open to trial. To escape 
this consequence, a second psephism or decree was passed, on 
the proposition of Tisamenus, to review the laws of Solon and 
Drako, and re-enact them with such additions and amendments 
as might be deemed expedient. Five Hundred citizens had 
just been chosen by the people as N omothetce or Law-makers, 
at the same time when the Senate of Five Hundred was taken 
by lot: out of these Nomothette, the senate now chose a select 
few, whose duty it was to consider all propositions for amend¬ 
ment or addition to the laws of the old democracy, and post 
them up for public inspection before the statues of the Epo¬ 
nymous Heroes, within the month then running. 1 * * * V The senate, 
and the entire body of Five Hundred Nomothetse, were then 
to be convened, in order that each might pass in review, 
separately, both the old laws and the new propositions; the 
Nomothetre being previously sworn to decide righteously. 
While this discussion was going on, every private citizen had 
liberty to enter the senate, and to tender his opinion with 
reasons for or against any law. All the laws which should 
thus be approved, (first by the senate, afterwards by the 

1 Andokides de M^steriis, S. 83 . 'Oriaav S’ u-poo-Se')? (vifuav), 0 75 e 

jfprj /)'*’oi vo/i oBtrai vir b t?ji povKijs bvaypatpovres Iv traviaiv 

iicrtfisyruy rpbs roiis iiraivvnovs, ffKovtiv ^ovXopivcp teal TrapaSibifpTajy rats 

“PX a ‘ s & r$8cry jirivl* roiis 81 irapaSiSafityous v6fLoiis Sotctfxa&aTw srpirtpov 

V BavKii ual ol V0U.a8 oral ol ro vra k iai oi, »6r ol Srjpirai 
t 7 A. a v t o, hn tSij ifuofiaKoaip. 

Putting together the two sentences in which the NomotheUe are here 
mentioned, Ifeiske and F. A. Wolf (Prolegom. ad Demosthen. cont. Leptin. 

E . exxis.) think that there were two classes of Nomothetas; one class chosen 
y the senate, the other by the people. This appears to me very improbable. 
The persons chosen by the senate were invested with no final or derisive 
function whatever ; they were simply chosen to consider what new proposi¬ 
tions were fit to be submitted for discussion, and to provide that such 
propositions should be publicly made known. Now aDy persons simply 
invested with this character of a preliminary committee, would not (in my 
Judgement) be called Nomothetse. The reason why the persons here 
mentioned were so called, was, that they were a portion of the Five 
Hundred NomotheUe, in whom the power of peremptory derision ultimately 
rested. A small committee would naturally be entrusted with this prelim¬ 
inary duty ; and the members of that small committee were to be chosen 
by one of the bodies with whom ultimate decision rested, but chosen out of 
■th* ntSwr, J 
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Nomotheta:) but no others—were to be handed to the 
magistrates, and inscribed on the walls of the Portico called 
Pcekile, for public notoriety, as the future regulators of the city. 
After the laws were promulgated by such public inscription, the 
•Senate of Areopagus was enjoined to take care that they should 
be duly observed and enforced by the magistrates. A pro¬ 
visional committee of twenty citizens was named, to be gener¬ 
ally responsible for the city during the time occupied in this 
revision. 1 

As soon as the laws had been revised and publicly inscribed 
in the Fcekilc pursuant to the above decree, two concluding 
laws were enacted which completed the purpose of the citizens. 

The first of these laws forbade the magistrates to act upon, 
or permit to be acted upon, any law not among those inscribed; 
and declared that no psephism, either of the senate or of the 
people, should overrule any law. 3 It renewed also the old 
prohibition (dating from the days of Kleisthenes and the first 
origin of the democracy), to enact a special law inflicting direct 
hardship upon any individual Athenian apart from the rest, 
unless by the votes of 6000 citizens voting secretly. 

The second of the two laws prescribed, that all the legal 
adjudications and arbitrations which had been passed under 
the antecedent democracy should be held valid and unim¬ 
peached—but formally annulled all which had been passed 
under the Thirty. It further provided that the laws now 
revised and inscribed, should only take effect from the archon- 
ship of Eukleides; that is, from the nomination of archons 
made after the recent return of Thrasybulus and renovation of 
the democracy. 3 

1 Andokides de Mysteriis, s. Si-85, 

* Andokides de Myster. 5. 87. Si fafiiv, fifat PavKijs frijr* 

S'ijfiov (wf/iov), Kvpi&Ttpav elvcu. 

It seems that the word yipav ought properly to be inserted here: see 
Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. c. 23, p. 649. 

Compare a similar use of the phrase— p- 7 }Stv tcvpidrepov dlvai —in Demo- 
sthen. cont. Lakrit c. 9, p. 937. 

* Andokides de Myster. _s. 87. We see (from Demosthen. cont Timokrat, 
c. iji P- 7 1 ®) that Andokides has not cited the law frilly- He has omitted 
these words —htiaa S’ Sirl t&v rpiaKayra 4irpdxfhji 3 ) ISlf 1) Sijpatrtip S/cvpa 
elvai—these words not having any material connexion with the point at 
which he was aiming. Compare r£schin( 5 s cont. Ttmarch. c. 9. p. 35— 

tara ravra imps, Smrep t4 M r$y rpidieoyra, t) r& irpi E0 kX«(5ou, v tt 
vir iriitrOTt TOiaurri iydvero npoStcrpia. . , 

Tisamenus is probably lie same person of whom Lysias speaks contemptu¬ 
ously—Or. sxx. cont. Nikomach. s. 36. 

, Meier (De Bonis Damnatorum, p. 71) thinks that there is a contradiction 
Between the decree proposed by Tisamenus (Andok. de Myst. s. 83), and 
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By these ever-memorable enactments, all acts done prior to 
the nomination of the archon Eukleides and his colleagues (in 
the summer of 403 b.c.) were excluded from serving as grounds 
for criminal process against any citizen. To ensure more fully 
that this should be carried into effect, a special clause was 
added to the oath taken annually by the senators, as well as to 
that taken by the Heliastic dikasts. The senators pledged 
themselves by oath not to receive any impeachment, or give 
effect to any arrest, founded on any fact prior to the archon- 
ship of Eukleides, excepting only against the Thirty and the 
other individuals expressly shut out from the amnesty, and 
now in exile. 1 To the oath annually taken by the Heliasts, 
also, was added the clause—“ I will not remember past wrongs, 
nor will I abet any one else who shall remember them; on the 
contrary, 2 1 will give my vote pursuant to the existing laws: ” 

another decree proposed by Diokles, cited in the Oration of Demosth. cont. 
Timokr. c. 11, p. 713. But there is no real contradiction between the two, 
and the only semblance of contradiction that is to be found, arises from the 
fact that the law of Diokles is not correctly given as it now stands. It 
ought to be read thus— 

AtoKKris elm, Tubs vigour robs rrpb EblcketSov rtitvras iv SripoKparla, no! 
otroi in' EukX«(Sou iriBi}trav, aol tltrlv dnaytypa.pp.em, [ 4 tt’ EAkXcISov] 
mplous tlvar robs SI per' EvickciSriv rcd4vras leal rakotrrbv nBep4vous, leoplous 
rival iwli rrjs 4)p4pas 5 s tKaa-r os Iveflij, irXhv eX rip rrpoay4yparrrai XpAvos 
Zvriva !« 4px €B '- ’Emypiijiai St, rips p\v vvv ttnptvois rbv ypapparila rijs 
Povkrjs Tpuucovra ripepuv rb SI kairr&v, Ss tv rvyxivp ypappareiav, irpau- 
ypaipera rrapaxpripa rbv vipav icipiov tlvai a rrb rfjs ripipas 5s lr4di j. 

The words tw'EuKX.vlSou, which stand between brackets in the second 
line, are inserted on my own conjecture ; and I venture to think that any 
one who will read the whole law through and the comments of the orator 
upon it, will see that they are imperatively required to make the sense 
complete. The entire scope and purpose of the law is to regulate clearly 
the time from which each law shall begin to be valid. 

As the first part of the law reads now, without these words, it has no 
pertinence—no bearing on the main purpose contemplated by Dioklds in the 
second part, nor on the reasonings of Demosthenes afterwards. It is easy 
to understand how the words 4 *-’ EbuktlSav should have dropped out, seeing 
that hr' ElwktlSov immediately precedes! another error has been in fact 
introduced, by putting 4 ir’ EiicXriSou in the former case instead of in’ Evxkel- 
Sou —which error has been corrected by various recent editors, on the 
authority of some MSS. 

The law of Diokles, when properly read, fully harmonises with that of 
Tisamenus. Meier wonders that there is no mention made of the SoKipaala 
vipav by the Nomothette, which is prescribed in the decree of Tisamenus. 
But it was not necessary to mention this expressly, since the words Ziroi 
t'urlv hvaytypappivoi presuppose the foregone Soxipaeria. 

1 Andokides de Mysteriis, s. gj. kb! oi Uiopai fvSeiJiv obbe cbrsywyV 
Ivtua ruv rtpirtpov ytycvppivav, *AV rav tptvyivrtov. 

8 Andckid. de Mysteriis, s. 91. ««1 ob pVTimicaiciioa, obSi Hkktp (sc. UkAip 
pvrjautOKovvri) rrtlrropat, ^•rppiovpai ti xarb. robs nttp4vovs vipovs. 
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which laws proclaimed themselves as only taking effect from 
the archonship of Eukleides. 

A still further precaution was taken to bar all actions for 
redress or damages founded on acts done prior to the archon¬ 
ship of Eukleides. On the motion of Archinus (the principal 
colleague of Thrasybulus at Phyle), a law was passed, granting 
leave to any defendant against whom such an action might be 
brought, to plead an exception in bar (or Paragraphe) upon 
the special ground of the amnesty and the legal prescription 
connected with it. The legal effect of this Paragraphe or 
exceptional plea, in Attic procedure, was to increase both the 
chance of failure, and the pecuniary liabilities in case of failure, 
on the part of the plaintiff; also to better considerably the 
chances of the defendant. This enactment is said to have 
been moved by Archinus, on seeing that some persons were 
beginning to institute actions at law, in spite of the amnesty; 
and for the better prevention of all such claims. 1 

By such additional enactments, security was taken that the 

This clause does not appear as part of the Heliastic oath given in Demo- 
sthen. cont. Timokrat. c. 36, p. 746. It was extremely significant and 
valuable for the few years immediately succeeding the renovation of the 
democracy. But its value was essentially temporary, and it was doubtless 
dropped within twenty or thirty years after the period to which it specially 
applied. 

1 The Orat. xviii. of Isokrates—Paragraphe cont. Kallimachum—informs 
us on these points—especially sections 1-4. 

Kollimachus had entered an action against the client of Isokrates for 
10,000 drachma; (s. 15-17)1 charging him as on accomplice of Patrokles (the 
King-Archon under the Ten who immediately succeeded the Thirty, prior 
to the return of the exiles), in seizing and confiscating a sum of money 
belonging to Kallimnchus. The latter, in commencing this action, was 
under the necessity of paying the fees called prytamia; a sum proportional 
to what was claimed, and amounting to 30 drachmae, when the sum claimed 
was between 1000 and 10,000 drachmae. Suppose that action had gone to 
trial directly, Kallimachus, if he lost his cause, would have to forfeit his 
prylaneia, but he would forfeit no more. Now according to the Paragraphs 
permitted by the law of Archinus, the defendant is allowed to make oath 
that the action against him is founded upon a fact prior to the archonship 
of Eukleides; and a cause is then tried first, upon that special issue, upon 
which the defendant is allowed to speak first, before the plaintiff. If the 
verdict, on this special issue, is given in favour of the defendant, the plaintiff 
is not only disabled from proceeding further with his action, but is con¬ 
demned besides to pay to the defendant the forfeit called Epobely; that is, 
one-sixth part of the sum claimed. But if, on the contrary, the verdict on the 
special issue be in favour of the plaintiff, he is held entitled to proceed further 
with his'original action, and to receive besides at once, from the plaintiff, 
the like forfeit or epobely. Information on these regulations of procedure 
in the Attic dikasteries may be found in Meier and Schomann, Attischer 
l’rozess, p. 647; Platner, Prozcss und Klaven, vol. i. p. 156-162. 
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proceedings of the courts of justice should be in full conformity 
with the amnesty recently sworn, and that, neither directly nor 
indirectly, should any person be molested for wrongs done 
anterior to Eukleides. And in fact the amnesty was faithfully 
observed : the re-entering exiles from Peiraus, and the Horse¬ 
men with other partisans of the Thirty in Athens, blended 
again together into one harmonious and equal democracy. 

Eight years prior to these incidents, we have seen the oli¬ 
garchical conspiracy of the Four Hundred, for a moment 
successful, and afterwards overthrown; and we have had 
occasion to notice, in reference to that event, the wonderful 
absence of all reactionary violence on the part of the victorious 
people, at a moment of severe provocation for the past and 
extreme apprehension for the future. We noticed that Thucy¬ 
dides, no friend to the Athenian democracy, selected precisely 
that occasion—on which some manifestation of vindictive im¬ 
pulse might have been supposed likely and natural—to bestow 
the most unqualified eulogies on their moderate and gentle 
bearing. Had the historian lived to describe the reign of the 
Thirty and the restoration which followed it, we cannot doubt 
that his expressions would have been still warmer and more 
emphatic in the same sense. Few events in history, either 
ancient or modern, are more astonishing than the behaviour of 
the Athenian people, on recovering their democracy after the 
overthrow of the Thirty: and when we view it in conjunction with 
the like phenomenon after the deposition of the Four Hundred, 
we see that neither the one nor the other arose from peculiar 
caprice or accident of the moment; both depended upon per¬ 
manent attributes of the popular character. If he knew nothing 
else except the events of these two periods, we should be 
warranted in dismissing, on that evidence alone, the string of 
contemptuous predicates,—giddy, irascible, jealous, unjust, 
greedy, &c.—one or other of which Mr. Mitford so frequently 
pronounces, and insinuates even when he does hot pronounce 
them, respecting the Athenian people. 1 A people whose habitual 

1 Wachsmuth—who admits into his work, with little or no criticism, 
everything which has ever been said against the Athenian people, and 
indeed against the Greeks generally—affirms, contrary to all evidence and 
probability, that the amnesty was not really observed at Athens. (Wachsm. 
Hellen. Alterth. eh. ix. s. 71, vol. ii. p. 267.) 

The simple and distinct words of Xenophon—coming as they do from the 
month of so vent hostile a witness— are sufficient to refute him —nal 
ipiecurts Ipnout ij /tijr pii ftvjj amaieiirtiy, tri sal pvp i/tov rt voXireiayrai, 
teal rots Spurns l/tutytt i (Hellen. ii. 4, 43). 

The passages to which Wachsmuth makes reference do not 5 . the li* tt 
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temper and morality merited these epithets, could not have acted 
as the Athenians acted both after the Four Hundred and after 
the Thirty. Particular acts may be found in their history which 
justify severe censure; but as to the permanent elements of 
character, both moral and intellectual, no population in history 
has ever afforded stronger evidence than the Athenians on these 
two memorable occasions. 

If we follow the acts of the Thirty, we shall see that the 
Horsemen and the privileged Three Thousand hoplites in the 
city had made themselves partisans in every species of flagitious 
crime which could possibly be imagined to exasperate the feel¬ 
ings of the exiles. The latter on returning saw before them 
men who had handed in their relations to be put to death 
without trial—who had seized upon and enjoyed their property 
—who had expelled them all from the city, and a large portion 
of them even from Attica—and who had held themselves in 
mastery not merely by the overthrow of the constitution, but 
also by inviting and subsidising foreign guards. Such atrocities, 
conceived and ordered by the Thirty, had been executed by the 
aid, and for the joint benefit (as Kritias justly remarkedof 
those occupants of the city whom the exiles found on returning. 
Now Thrasybuius, Anytus, and the rest of these exiles, saw 
their property all pillaged and appropriated by others during 
the few months of their absence: we may presume that their 
lands—which had probably not been sold, but granted to 
individual members or partisans of the Thirty 2 —were restored 
to them; but the moveable property could not be reclaimed, 
and the losses to which they remained subject were prodigious. 

establish his point. Even if actions at law or accusations had been brought. 
In violation of the amnesty, this would not prove that the people violated 
it; unless we also knew that the dikastery had affirmed those actions. Bnt 
he does not refer to any actions or accusations preferred on any such 
ground. He only notices some cases in which, accusation being preferred 
on grounds subsequent to Eukleides, the accuser makes allusion in his 
speech to other matters anterior to Eukleidfis. Now every speaker before 
the Athenian dikastery thinks himself entitled to call up before the dikasts 
the whole past life of his opponent, in the way of analogous evidence going 
to attest the general character of the latter, good or bad. For example, the 
accuser of SokratSs mentions, as a point going to impeach the general 
character of Sokratfis, that he had been the teacher of Kritias; while the 
philosopher in his defence alludes to his own resolution and virtue as Pry- 
tanis in the assembly by which the generals were condemned after the battle 
of Aiginusse. Both these allusions come out as evidences to general 
character. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 9. 

8 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4,1. Ijyoy Si <* ray %aplay (of rpiixoyra) 1V air «1 
Kol 0 / 4>iXoi Toil rovray iypois 
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The men who had caused and profited by these losses 1 —often 
with great brutality towards the wives and families of the exiles, 
as we know by the case of the orator Lysias—were now at 
Athens, all individually well known to the sufferers. In like 
manner, the sons and brothers of Leon and the other victims 
of the Thirty, saw before them the very citizens by whose hands 
their innocent relatives had been consigned without trial to 
prison and execution. 2 The amount of wrong suffered had 
been infinitely greater than in the time of the Four Hundred, 
and the provocation, on every ground public and private, 
violent to a degree never exceeded in history. Yet with all 
this sting fresh in their bosoms, we find the victorious multi¬ 
tude, on the latter occasion as well as on the former, burying 
the past in an indiscriminate amnesty, and anxious only for the 
future harmonious march of the renovated and all-comprehensive 
democracy. We see the sentiment of commonwealth in the 
Demos, twice contrasted with the sentiment of faction in an 
ascendent oligarchy; 3 twice triumphant over the strongest 
countermotives, over the most bitter recollections of wrongful 
murder and spoliation, over all that passionate rush of reaction¬ 
ary appetite which characterises the moment of political restora¬ 
tion. “ Bloody will be the reign of that king who comes back 
to his kingdom from exile”—says the Latin poet: bloody 
indeed had been the rule of Kritias and those oligarchs who 
had just come back from exile : “ harsh is a Demos (observes 

1 Isokratds cont. Kallimach. Or. xviii. s. 30. 

&pturi$ovAos piv koI "'Annas, piytrsTOV piv Bvvipevoi jav IVTpirrfXti, vaW&v 
Se hrecrepTipivai xpiipdruv, elSSrcs Sc tovs iwoypdtf/avras, Spas oi roAp&triv 
abrols Shear Aayxdveiv otiBi pvtitriKaxeiv, &AA’ el Hal ircpl t&v &AAuv paKAav 
Irepuv Ueatnat BiairpirretfStu, iAA‘ otv irepl ye ruv iv rats truvS-fricais Itrov 
%X e,v ro ‘s SXAoir a^tovtriv. 

On the other hand, the young Alkibiades (in the Orat. xvi. of Isokrates, 
De Bigis, s. 56) is made to talk about others recovering their property— t&v 
&\\av ho ptfapivav rhs oholas. My statement in the text reconciles these 
two. The young Alkibindds goes on to state that the people had passed a 
vote to grant compensation to him for the confiscation of his father’s pro¬ 
perty, but that the power of his enemies had disappointed him of it. We 
may well doubt whether such vote ever really passed. 

It appears however that Batrachus, one of the chief informers who 
brought in victims for the Thirty, thought it prudent to live afterwards out 
of Attica (Lysias cont. Andokid. Or. vr. s. 46}, though he would have been 
legally protected by the amnesty. 

a Andokid 2s de Mysteriis, s. 94- MdAsiros S’ aS ourotr) hr fiyayev M t&v 
rpidueavra Aiama, Sr tiueis SvaCTes lore, (cal hriOavev ixeivos Sapiros .... 
M&j )rov Tolvvv rots mttrl Vo!s row A tovros 0 ’Jti Strn tpdvov Si&Ketv, Sn rots 
vipots S«? ypijcSai EixAelSov Hpxovros’ ^jr«l Sr ye oiie iirfiyayev, 0 vS" 
*Ms SantMyeu 

* Tbucyd. vi, 39. Srtpov, typ-rav ivopdcrSat, iXiyapxlar Si pipes. 
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yEschylus) which has just got clear of misery.” 1 But the 
Athenian Demos, on coining back from Peiraeus, exhibited the 
rare phaenomenon of a restoration after cruel wrong suffered, 
sacrificing all the strong impulse of retaliation to a generous 
and deliberate regard for the future march of the commonwealth. 
Thucydides remarks that the moderation of political antipathy 
which prevailed at Athens after the victory of the people over 
the Four Hundred, was the main cause which revived Athens 
from her great public depression and danger. 2 3 * * * Much more 
forcibly does this remark apply to the restoration after the 
Thirty, when the public condition of Athens was at the lowest 
depth of abasement, from which nothing could have rescued 
her except such exemplary wisdom and patriotism on the part 
of her victorious Demos. Nothing short of this could have 
enabled her to accomplish that partial resurrection—into an 
independent and powerful single state, though shorn of her 
imperial power—which will furnish material for the subsequent 
portion of our history. 

While we note the memorable resolution of the Athenian 
people to forget that which could not be remembered without 
ruin to the future march of the democracy—we must at the 
same time observe that which they took special pains to pre¬ 
serve from being forgotten. They formally recognised all the 
adjudged cases and all the rights of property as existing under 
the democracy anterior to the Thirty. “You pronounced, 
fellow-citizens (says Andokidfis), that all the judicial verdicts 
and all the decisions of arbitrators passed under the democracy 
should remain valid ; in order that there might he no abolition 
of debts, no reversal of private rights, but that every man might 
have the means of enforcing contracts due to him by others.” 8 
If the Athenian people had been animated by that avidity to 
despoil the rich, and that subjection to the passion of the 
moment, which Mr. Mitford imputes to them in so many chap¬ 
ters of his history—neither motive nor opportunity was now 
wanting for wholesale confiscation; of which the rich them¬ 
selves, during the dominion of the Thirty, had set abundant 
example. The amnesty as to political wrong, and the indelible 

1 jEschylus, Sept, ad Thebas, v. 1047— 

Tpaxjfis ye fifrrot Brjftor e/c(f>vyoiv tea 

2 Thucydv viii. 97. 

3 AndokidSs de Mysteriis, 5 . 88. To s 1 ubr Bittas, £ koI rks foairas 

iwoi^trarc tcvplas that, forgot iv tivjfioKpa.ToufAevji r p fy(voVra % fir as 

fjdire xp*® y ^wo/coxal Hev jU'/jre Sticat fo&biKai yitrtnvro, A*AA rQv lB(av 

trvfi&aXalat* at vpdl-eis €?6p. , 
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memory as to the rights of property, stand alike conspicuous as. 
evidences of the real character of the Athenian Demos. 

If we wanted any further proof of their capacity of taking 
the largest and soundest views on a difficult political situation, 
we should find it in another of their measures at this critical 
period. The Ten who had succeeded to the oligarchical 
presidency of Athens after the death of Kritias and the 
expulsion of the Thirty, had borrowed from Sparta the sum 
of one hundred talents, for the express purpose of making war 
on the exiles in Peirreus. After the peace, it was necessary 
that such sum should be repaid, and some persons proposed 
that recourse should be had to the property of those individuals 
and that party who had borrowed the money. The apparent 
equity of the proposition was doubtless felt with peculiar force 
at a time when the public treasury was in the extreme of 
poverty. But nevertheless both the democratical leaders and 
the people decidedly opposed it, resolving to recognise the 
debt as a public charge; in which capacity it was afterwards 
liquidated, after some delay arising from an unsupplied 
treasury. 1 

All that was required from the Horsemen or Knights who 
had been active in the service of the Thirty, was that they 
should repay the sums which had been advanced to them by 
the lattei as outfit. Such advance to the Horsemen, subject 
to subsequent repayment, and seemingly distinct from the 
regular military pay—appears to have been customary practice 
under the previous democracy; 2 but we may easily believe that 
the Thirty had carried it to an abusive excess, in their anxiety 
to enlist or stimulate partisans—when we recollect that they 
resorted to means more nefarious for the same end. There 
were of course great individual differences among these Knights, 
as to the degree in which each had lent himself to the misdeeds 

1 Isokrates, Areopagit. Or. vii. s. 77 i Demosth. cont. Leptin. c. 5, 
p. 460. 

* Lysias pro. Mantitheo, Or. xvi, s. 6-8. I accept substantially the 
explanation which Harpokration and Photius give of the word narAarmns, 
in spite of the objections taken to it by M. Boeckh, which appear to me not 
founded upon any adequate ground. I cannot but think that Reiske is right 
in distinguishing mriaratris from the pay— fua-SSs. 

See Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, b. ii. sect. 19, p, 250. In the 
Appendix to this work (which is not translated into English along with the 
work itself) he further gives the Fragment of an Inscription which he considers 
to bear upon this resumption of Kurdarcurit from the Horsemen or Knights 
Mer die Thirty. But the Fragment is so very imperfect, that nothing can 
be affirmed with any certainty concerning it: see the Steatshaush. der 
Athener, Appendix, vol, ii, pp. 207, 20ST 
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of the oligarchy. Even the most guilty of them were not 
molested, and they were sent four years afterwards to serve 
with Agesilaus in Asia, at a time when the Lacedaemonians 
required from Athens a contingent of cavalry; 1 * * the Demos 
being well-pleased to be able to provide for them an honour¬ 
able foreign service. But the general body of Knights suffered 
so little disadvantage from the recollection of the Thirty, that 
many of them in after-days became senators, generals, hipparchs, 
and occupants of other considerable posts in the state. 8 

Although fhe decree of Tisamenus—prescribing a revision 
of the laws without delay, and directing that the laws when 
so revised should be posted up for public view, to form the 
sole and exclusive guide of the Dikasteries—had been passed 
immediately after the return from Peirseus and the confirmation 
of the amnesty, yet it appears that considerable delay took 
place before such enactment was carried into full effect. A 
person named Nikomachus, being charged with the duty, 
stands accused of having performed it tardily as well as 
corruptly. He as well as Tisamenus 8 was a scribe or secretary ; 
under which name were included a class of paid officers, highly 
important in the detail of business at Athens, though seemingly 
men of low birth, and looked upon as filling a subordinate 
station, open to sneers from unfriendly orators. The boards, 
the magistrates, and the public bodies were so frequently 
changed at Athens, that the continuity of public business could 
only have been maintained by paid secretaries of this character, 
who devoted themselves constantly to the duty. 4 * * * 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. iii. I, 4. 

a Lysias, Or. xvi, pro Mantitheo, s. 9, 10 j Lysias, cont. Evandr. Or. 
xxvi. s. 21-25. 

We see 60m this latter oration (3. 26) that Thrasybulns helped some of 
the chief persons, who had been in the city and had resisted the return of 
the exiles, to get over the difficulties of the Dokimasy (or examination into 
character, previously to being admitted to take possession of any office, to 
which a man had been either elected or drawn by lot) in after-years. He 
spoke in favour of Evander, in order that the latter might be accepted as 
King-Archon. 

8 I presume confidently that Tisamenus the scribe, mentioned in Lysias 
cont. Nikomach. s. 37, is the same person as Tisamenus named in 
Andokides de Mysteriis (s. 83) as the proposer of the memorable 
psephism, 

4 See M, Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens, b. ii c. 8, p. 186, Eng. 

Tr., for a summary of ell that is known respecting these ypawuvrtXs at 
secretaries. 

The expression in Lysias cont. Nikomach. s. 38—Sri bnrypdiipantirai 

o6k ff«<m Blr rhy airby rrj ipxV v? —Is correctly explained by M, 

Boeckh as having a very restricted meaning, and as only applying to two ■ 
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Nikomachus had been named, during the democracy 
anterior to the Thirty, for the purpose of preparing a fair 
transcript, and of posting up afresh (probably in clearer 
characters and in a place more convenient for public view) the 
old laws of Solon. We can well understand that the renovated 
democratical feeling—which burst out after the expulsion of 
the Four Hundred and dictated the vehement psephism of 
Demophantus—might naturally also produce such a com¬ 
mission as this, for which Nikomachus, both as one of the 
public scribes or secretaries, and as an able speaker, 1 was a 
suitable person. His accuser (for whom Lysias composed his 
thirtieth oration now remaining) denounces him as having not 
only designedly lingered in the business, for the purpose of 
prolonging the period of remuneration—but even as having 
corruptly tampered with the old laws, by new interpolations 
as well as by omissions. How far such charges may have 
been merited, we have no means of judging; but even assum¬ 
ing Nikomachus to have been both honest and diligent, he 
would find no small difficulty in properly discharging his duty 
of Anagrapheus 2 or “Writer-up" of all the old laws of Athens, 
from Solon downward. Both the phraseology of these old 
laws and the alphabet in which they were written, were in 
many cases antiquated and obsolete ; s while there were doubt¬ 
less also cases in which one law' was at variance, wholly or 
partially, with another. Now such contradictions and archaisms 
would be likely to prove offensive, if set up in a fresh place 
and with clean, new characters; yet Nikomachus had no 
authority to make the smallest alteration, and might naturally 
therefore be tardy in a commission which did not promise 
much credit to him in its result. 

These remarks tend to show that the necessity of a fresh 
collection and publication (if we may use that word) of the 
laws, had been felt prior to the time of the Thirty, But such 

successive years. And I think we may doubt whether in practice it was 
rigidly adhered to j though it is possible to suppose that these secretaries 
alternated among themselves from one board or office to another. Their 
great usefulness consisted in the fact, that they were constantly in the 
service, and thus kept up the continuous march of the details. 

1 Lysias, Or, xxx. cont. Nikomach. s. 32. 

a Lysias, Or. xxx, cont. Nikomach. s. 33. Wachsmuth calls him 
erroneously Antigrapheus instead of Anagrapheus (Hellen. Alterth. vol. ii. 
he. p. 269). 

Ityeems by Orat. vii of Lysias (s. 20, 36, 39) that Nikomachus was at 
enmity with various persons who employed Lysias as their logograph or 
speech-writer. 

* Lvsias, Or, x. cont Theomnest, A. s. 16-20. 
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a project could hardly be realised without at the same lime 
revising the laws, as a body, removing all flagrant contra¬ 
dictions, and rectifying what might glaringly displease the 
age either in substance or in style. Now the psephism of 
Tisamenus, one of the first measures of the renewed democracy 
after the Thirty, both prescribed such revision and set in 
motion a revising body; but an additional decree was now 
proposed and carried by Archinus, relative to the alphabet in 
which the revised laws should be drawn up. The Ionic 
alphabet—that is, the full Greek alphabet of twenty-four 
letters, as now written and printed—had been in use at Athens 
universally, for a considerable time, apparently for two genera¬ 
tions; but from tenacious adherence to ancient custom, the 
laws had still continued to be consigned to writing in the old 
Attic alphabet of only sixteen or eighteen letters. It was now 
ordained that this scanty alphabet should be discontinued, 
and that the revised laws, as well as all future public acts, 
should be written up in the full Ionic alphabet 1 2 

Pardy through this important reform, partly through the 
revising body, paitly through the agency of Nikomachus, who 
was still continued as Anagrapheus—the revision, inscription, 
and publication of the laws in their new alphabet was at 
length completed. But it seems to have taken two years to 
perform—or at least two years elapsed before Nikomachus 
went through his trial of accountability. 3 * * * * He appears to have 
made various new propositions of his own, which were among 
those adopted by the Nomothetce: for these his accuser attacks 
him, on the trial of accountability, as well as on the still 
graver allegation of having corruptly falsified the decisions 
of that body—writing up what they had not sanctioned, or 
suppressing that which they had sanctioned. 8 

The archonship of Eukleidfis, succeeding immediately to the 
Anarchy, (as the archonship of Pythodorus, or the period 
of the Thirty, was denominated,) became thus a cardinal point 
or epoch in Athenian history. We cannot doubt that the laws 

1 See Taylor, Vit. Lyske, pp, 53, 54 j Franz, Element. Epigraphies Greec. 
Introd. p. 18-24. 

2 Lysias, cont. Nikom. s. 3. His employment had lasted six years alto¬ 
gether : four years before the Thirty—two years after them—s. 7. At least 
this seems the sense of the orator. 

3 I presume this to be the sense of s. 21 of the Oradon of Lysias against 

him —si pXv vi/iovs irepl t?s Ac. : also s. 33-45— 

srapa/raXoOjwv Kplcrct rtfiapeitritu robs rijy bperfpcur vapoScmar 

kfyaviC bwas, &c. 

The tenor of the oration, however, is nnfortunatelv obscure. 
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came forth out of this revision considerably modified, though 
unhappily we possess no particulars on the subject. We learn 
that the political franchise was, on the proposition of Aristo- 
phon, so far restricted for the future, that no person could be a 
citizen by birth except the son of citizen parents on both sides; 
whereas previously, it had been sufficient if the father alone was 
a citizen. 1 The rhetor Lysias, by station a metic, had not only 
suffered great loss, narrowly escaping death from the Thirty 
(who actually put to death his brother Polemarchus)—but had 
contributed a large sum to assist the armed efforts of the exiles 
under Thrasybulus in Peirseus. As a reward and compensa¬ 
tion for such antecedents, the latter proposed that the franchise 
of citizen should be conferred upon him j but we are told that 
this decree, though adopted by the people, was afterwards 
indicted by Archinus as illegal or informal, and cancelled. 
Lysias, thus disappointed of the citizenship, passed the re¬ 
mainder of his life as an Isoteles, or non-freeman on the best 
condition, exempt from the peculiar burdens upon the class of 
metics.* 

Such refusal of citizenship to an eminent man like Lysias, 
who had both acted and suffered in the cause of the demo¬ 
cracy, when combined with the decree of Aristophon above 
noticed, implies a degree of augmented strictness which we can 
only partially explain. It was not merely the renewal of her 
democracy for which Athens had now to provide. She had 
also to accommodate her legislation and administration to her 
future march as an isolated state, without empire or foreign 
dependencies. For this purpose material changes must have 
been required: among others, we know that the Board of 
Hellenotamiaa (originally named for the collection and manage¬ 
ment of the tribute at Delos, but attracting to themselves 
gradually more extended functions, until they became ultimately, 
immediately before the Thirty, the general paymasters of the 
state) was discontinued, and such among its duties as did not 
pass away along with the loss of the foreign empire, were trans¬ 
ferred to two new officers—the treasurer at war, and the 
manager of the Thedrikon, or religious festival-fund.® 

Respecting these two new departments, the latter of which 
especially became so much extended as to comprise most of 

1 Isaeus, Or. viii, De Kiron. Sort. s. 61; Demosthen. cent Eubulid. c. 
ro, p, 1307. 

* Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt (Lysias) p. 836; Taylor, Vit. Lysias, p. 53. 

* See respecting this change Boeckh, Public Econ. of Athens, iL 7, p. 
180 sag., Ena'. Tr. 
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the disbursements of a peace-establishment, I shall speak more 
fully hereafter; at present I only notice them as manifestations 
of the large change in Athenian administration consequent 
upon the loss of the empire. There were doubtless many 
other changes arising from the same cause, though we do not 
know them in detail; and I incline to number among such the 
alteration above_ noticed respecting the right of citizenship. 
While the Athenian empire lasted, the citizens of Athens were 
spread over the iEgean in every sort of capacity—as settlers, 
merchants, navigators, soldiers, &c., which must have tended 
materially to encourage intermarriages between them and the 
women of other Grecian insular states. Indeed we are even 
told that an express permission of connubiuvi with Athenians 
was granted to the inhabitants of Euboea 1 —a fact (noticed 
by Lysias) of some moment in illustrating the tendency of the 
Athenian empire to multiply family ties between Athens and 
the allied cities. Now, according to the law which prevailed 
before Eukleidfis, the son of every such marriage was by birth 
an Athenian citizen,' an arrangement at that time useful to 
Athens, as strengthening the bonds of her empire—and emi¬ 
nently useful in a larger point of view, among the causes of 
Pan-Hellenic sympathy. But when Athens was deprived both 
of her empire and her fleet, and confined within the limits of 
Attica—there no longer remained any motive to continue such 
a regulation, so that the exclusive city-feeling, instinctive in the 
Grecian mind, again became predominant. Such is perhaps 
the explanation of the newrestrictiveiawproposed byAristophon. 

Thrasybulus and the gallant handful of exiles who had first 
seized Phylg, received no larger reward than 1000 drachmas for 
a common sacrifice and votive offering, together with wreaths 
of olive as a token of gratitude from their countrymen. 2 The 
debt which Athens owed to Thrasybulus was indeed such 
as could not be liquidated by money. To his individual 
patriotism, in great degree, we may ascribe not only the 
restoration of the democracy, but its good behaviour when 
restored. How different would have been the consequences of 
the restoration and the conduct of the people, had the event 
been brought about by a man like Alkibiadfis, applying great 
abilities principally to the furtherance of his own cupidity and 
power 1 

1 Lysias, Fragm. Or. xxxiv, De non dissolvendi Republic^, $. 3— 4 aaA 
k« 1 EijBoievtrti' inya/dav irttoAfttia, &C. 

2 ASschinSs, cont, Ktesiphon. c. 62, p. 437 { Cornel Nepos, ThrasybuL 
0. 4. 
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At the restoration of the democracy, however, Alkibiades 
was already no more. Shortly after the catastrophe at /Egos- 
potami, he had sought shelter in the satrapy of Pharnabazus, 
no longer thinking himself safe from Lacedaemonian persecution 
in his forts on the Thracian Chersonese. He carried with him 
a good deal of property, though he left still more behind him 
in these forts; how acquired, we do not know. But having 
crossed apparently to Asia by the Bosporus, he was plundered 
by the Thracians in Bithynia, and incurred much loss before he 
could reach Pharnabazus in Phrygia, Renewing the tie of 
personal hospitality which he had contracted with Pharnabazus 
four years before, 1 he now solicited from the satrap a safe 
conduct up to Susa. The Athenian envoys—whom Pharna¬ 
bazus, after his former pacification with Alkibiadfis in 408 B.c., 
had engaged to escort to Susa, but had been compelled by the 
mandate of Cyrus to detain as prisoners—were just now 
released from their three years’ detention, and enabled to come 
down to the Propontis ; 2 and Alkibiades, by whom this mission 
had originally been projected, tried to prevail on the satrap to 
perform the promise which he had originally given, but had not 
been able to fulfil. The hopes of the sanguine exile, reverting 
back to the history of Themistokles, led him to anticipate the 
same success at Susa as had fallen to the lot of the latter; nor 
was the design impracticable, to one whose ability was univer¬ 
sally renowned, and who had already acted as minister to 
Tissapbernes. 

The court of Susa was at this time in a peculiar position. 
King Darius Nothus, having recently died, had been succeeded 
by bis eldest son Artaxerxes Mnemon; 8 but the younger son 
Cyrus, whom Darius had sent for during his last illness, tried 
after the death of the latter to supplant Artaxerxes in the 
succession—or at least was suspected of so trying. Being 
seized and about to be slain, the queen-mother Parysatis pre¬ 
vailed upon Artaxerxes to pardon him, and send him again 
down to his satrapy along the coast of Ionia, where he laboured 
strenuously, though secretly, to acquire the means of dethron¬ 
ing his brother; a memorable attempt, of which I shall speak 
more fully hereafter. But his schemes, though carefully masked, 
did not escape the observation, of Alkibiades, who wished to 
make a merit of revealing them at Susa, and to become the 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. 1 . 3, iz. t <in « tctnvbv SpKov Kal 18 £j irinriis 

irouvrro. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 7. 

* Xenoph. Anab, L 15 Diodor. xiii. 108. 
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instrument of defeating them. He communicated his suspicions 
as well as his purpose to Pharnabazus; whom he tried to 
awaken by alarm of danger to the empire, in order that he 
might thus get himself forwarded to Susa as informant and 
auxiliary. 

Pharnabazus was already jealous and unfriendly in spirit 
towards Lysander and the Lacedaemonians (of which we shall 
soon see plain evidence)—and perhaps towards Cyrus also, 
since such were the habitual relations of neighbouring satraps 
in the Persian empire. But the Lacedaemonians and Cyrus 
were now all-powerful on the Asiatic coast, so that he probably 
did not dare to exasperate them, by identifying himself with a 
mission so hostile, and an enemy so dangerous, to both. 
Accordingly he refused compliance with the request of 
Alkibiades ; granting him nevertheless permission to live in 
Phrygia, and even assigning to him a revenue. But the objects 
at which the exile was aiming soon became more or less fully 
divulged, to those against whom they were intended. His 
restless character, enterprise, and capacity, were so well known 
as to raise exaggerated fears as well as exaggerated hopes. Not 
merely Cyrus—but the Lacedaemonians, closely allied with 
Cyrus—and the Dekarchies, whom Lysander had set up in the 
Asiatic Grecian cities, and who held their power only through 
Lacedaemonian support—all were uneasy at the prospect of 
seeing Alkibiadfis again in action and command, amidst so 
many unsettled elements. Nor can we doubt that the exiles 
whom these Dekarchies had banished, and the disaffected 
citizens who remained at home under their government in fear 
of banishment or death, kept up correspondence with him, and 
looked to him as a probable liberator. Moreover the Spartan 
king Agis still retained the same personal antipathy against 
him, which had already (some years before) procured the order 
to be despatched, from Sparta to Asia, to assassinate him. 
Here are elements enough, of Hostility, vengeance, and 
apprehension, afloat against Alkibiades —without believing the 
story of Plutarch, that Kritias and the Thirty sent to apprise 
Lysander that the oligarchy at Athens could not stand, so long 
as Alkibiades was alive. The truth is, that though the Thirty 
had included him in the list of exiles, 1 they had much less 
to dread from his assaults or plots, in Attica, than the Lysan- 
driaa Dekarchies in the cities of Asia. Moreover his name was 
not popular , even among the Athenian democrats, as will be 
shown hereafter when we come to recount the trial of SokratSs. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 42} IsokratSs, Or. xvi. De Buns, s. 46, 
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Probably therefore the alleged intervention of Kritias and the 
Thirty, to procure the murder of Alkibiades, is a fiction of the 
subsequent encomiasts of the latter at Athens, in order to create 
for him claims to esteem as a friend and fellow-sufferer with 
the democracy. 

A special despatch (or SkytalS) was sent out by the Spartan 
authorities to Lysander in Asia, enjoining him to procure that 
Alldbiades should be put to death. Accordingly Lysander 
communicated this order to Phamabazus, within whose satrapy 
Alkibiades was residing, and requested that it might be put in 
execution. The whole character of Pharnabazus shows that he 
would not perpetrate such a deed, towards a man with whom 
he had contracted ties of hospitality, without sincere reluctance 
and great pressure from without; especially as it would have 
been easy for him to connive underhand at the escape of the 
intended victim. We may therefore be sure that it was Cyrus, 
who, informed of the revelations contemplated by Alkibiades, 
enforced the requisition of Lysander; and that the joint 
demand of the two was too formidable even to be evaded, 
much less openly disobeyed. Accordingly Phamabazus 
despatched his brother Magseus and his unde Sisamithres, 
with a band of armed men, to assassinate Alkibiades in the 
Phrygian village where he was residing. These men, not 
daring to force their way into his house, surrounded it and set 
it on fire. Yet Alkibiades, having contrived to extinguish the 
flames, rushed out upon his assailants with a dagger in his 
right hand, and a cloak wrapped round his left to serve as a 
shield. None of them dared to come near him; but they 
poured upon him showers of darts and arrows until he perished, 
undefended as he was either by shield or by armour. A female 
companion with whom he lived—Timandra—wrapped up his 
body in garments of her own, and performed towards it all the 
last affectionate solemnities . 1 

Such was the deed which Cyrus and the Lacedaemonians did 
not scruple to enjoin, nor the uncle and brother of a Persian 
satrap to execute; and by which this celebrated Athenian 
perished before he had attained the age of fifty. Had he 

1 I put together what seems to me the most probable account of the death 
of Alkibiades from Plutarch, Alldb. c. 38, 39; Diodorus, xiv, n (who 
cites Ephorns, compare Ephor, Fragm. 126, ed. Didot); Cornelius Nepos, 
Alkibiad. c. 10; Justin, v. 8 ; Isokrates, Or. xvi. De Bigis, 5. jo. 

There were evidently different stories, about the antecedent causes and 
circumstances, among which a selection must be made. The extreme per¬ 
fidy ascribed by Ephorus to Phamabazus appears to me not at ail in the 
character of that satrap. 
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lived, we cannot doubt that he would again have played some 
conspicuous part—for neither his temper nor his abilities would 
have allowed him to rema : n in the shade—but whether to the 
advantage of Athens or not is more questionable. Certain it 
is, that taking his life throughout, the good which he did to 
her bore no proportion to the far greater evil. Of the disastrous 
Sicilian expedition, he was more the cause than any other 
individual; though that enterprise cannot properly be said 
to have been caused by any individual: it emanated rather 
from a national impulse. Having first, as a counsellor, con¬ 
tributed moie than any other man to plunge the Athenians 
into this imprudent adventure, he next, as an exile, contributed 
more than any other man (except Nikias)to turn that adventure 
into ruin, and the consequences of it into still greater ruin. 
Without him, Gylippus would not have been sent to Syracuse— 
Dekeleia would not have been fortified—Chios and Miletus 
would not have revolted—the oligarchical conspiracy of the 
Four Hundred would not have been originated. Nor can it 
be said that his first three years of political action as Athenian 
leader, in a speculation peculiarly his own—the alliance with 
Argos, and the campaigns in Peloponnesus—proved in any¬ 
way advantageous to his country. On the contrary, by playing 
an offensive game where he had hardly sufficient force for a 
defensive, he enabled the Lacedcemonians completely to recover 
their injured reputation and ascendency through the important 
victory of Mantineia. The period of his life really serviceable 
to his country, and really glorious to himself, was that of three 
years ending with his return to Athens in 407 b.c. The results 
of these three years of success were frustrated by the unexpected 
coming down of Cyrus as satrap: but just at the moment when 
it behoved AlkibiadSs to put forth a higher measure of excel¬ 
lence, in order to realise his own promises in the face of this 
new obstacle—at that critical moment we find him spoiled by 
the unexpected welcome which had recently greeted him at 
Athens, and falling miserably short even of the former merit 
whereby that welcome had been earned. 

If from his achievements we turn to his dispositions, his 
ends, and his means—there are few characters in Grecian 
history who present so little to esteem, whether we look at him 
as a public or as a private man. His ends are those of 
exorbitant ambition and vanity; his means rapacious as well 
as reckless, from his first dealing with Sparta and the Spartan 
envoys, down to the end of bis career. The manoeuvres 
whereby his political enemies first procured his exile were 
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indeed base and guilty in a high degree. But we must recollect 
that if his enemies were more numerous and violent than those 
of any other politician in Athens, the generating seed was sown 
by his own overweening insolence, and contempt of restraints, 
legal as well as social. 

On the other hand, he was never once defeated either by 
land or sea. In courage, in ability, in enterprise, in power of 
dealing with new men and new situations, he was never 
wanting; qualities, which, combined with his high birth, 
wealth, and personal accomplishments, sufficed to render him 
for the time the first man in every successive party which 
he espoused—Athenian, Spartan, or Persian—oligarchical or 
democratical. But to none of them did he ever inspire any 
lasting confidence; all successively threw him off. On the 
whole, we shall find few men in whom eminent capacities for 
action and command are so thoroughly marred by an assemblage 
of bad moral qualities as Alkibiades. 1 


CHAPTER LXVII 

THE DRAMA—RHETORIC AND DIALECTICS—THE SOPHISTS 

Respecting the political history of Athens during the few 
years immediately succeeding the restoration of the democracy, 
we have unfortunately little or no information. But in the 
spring of 399 b.c., between three and four years after the 
beginning of the archonship of Eukleides, an event happened 
of paramount interest to the intellectual public of Greece as 

1 Cornelius Nepos says (Alcib. c. xi) of Alkibiades—“Hunc infamatum 
a plensque tresgravissimi historici sumnris laudibus extulerunt: Thucydides, 
qui ejuidem ®tatis fuit; Theopqmpus, qui fiiit post aliquando natusj et 
Timaeus: qui quidem duo maledicentissimi, nescio quo modo, in illo uno 
laudando conscienmt.” 

We have no means of appreciating what was said by Theopompus and 
Timreus. _ But as to Thucydides, it 13 to be recollected that he extols only 
the capacity and warlike enterprise of Alkibiades—nothing beyond ; and 
he had good reason for doing so. His picture of the dispositions and 
conduct of Alkibiades is the reverse of eulogy. 

The Oration xvi. of Isokrates, De Bids, spoken by the son of Alkibiades, 
goes into a laboured panegyric of his father’s character, but is prodigiously 
inaccurate, if we compare it with the facte stated in Thucydidls mid Xeno¬ 
phon. But he is justified in saying— ouBoirerc -rov mr/ibs fiyov/iivou rptivaiov 
iH&r brijray of vo\tfuoi (s, 23), 
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well as to philosophy generally—the trial, condemnation, and 
execution of Sokrates. Before I recount that memorable 
incident, it will be proper to say a few words on the literary 
and philosophical character of the age in which it happened. 
Though literature and philosophy are now becoming separate 
departments in Greece, each exercises a marked influence on 
the other; and the state of dramatic literature will be seen 
to be one of the causes directly contributing to the fate of 
Sokrates. 

During the century of the Athenian democracy between 
Kleisthenes and Eukleides, there had been produced a develop¬ 
ment of dramatic genius, tragic and comic, never paralleled 
before or afterwards. Aeschylus, the creator of the tragic 
drama, or at least the first composer who rendered it illustrious, 
had been a combatant both at Marathon and Salamis; while 
SophoklSs and Euripides, his two eminent followers (the former 
one of the generals of the Athenian armament against Samos 
in 440 b.c.) expired both of them only a year before the battle 
of AEgospotami—just in time to escape the bitter humiliation 
and suffering of that mournful period. Out of the once 
numerous compositions of these poets we possess only a few, 
yet sufficient to enable us to appreciate in some degree the 
grandeur of Athenian tragedy; and when we learn that they 
were frequently beaten, even with the best of their dramas now 
remaining, in fair competition for the prize against other poets 
whose names only have reached us—we seem warranted in 
presuming that the best productions of these successful 
competitors, if not intrinsically finer, could hardly have been 
inferior in merit to theirs. 1 

The tragic drama belonged essentially to the festivals in 
honour of the god Dionysus; being originally a chorus sung in 
his honour, to which were successively superadded—first, an 
Iambic monologue,—next, a dialogue with two actors,—lastly, 
a regular plot with three actors, and the chorus itself inter¬ 
woven into the scene. Its subjects were from the beginning, 
and always continued to be, persons either divine or heroic, 
above the level of historical life and borrowed from what was 
called the mythical past. The Perste of AEschylus, indeed, 
forms a splendid exception; but the two analogous dramas of 

1 The CEdiptts Tyrannus of SophoWSs was surpassed by the rival com¬ 
position of PniloklSs. The Medea of Euripides stood only third for the 
prize; Euphorion, son of AJschyius, being first, Sophoklfs second. Vet 
these two tragedies are the masterpieces now remaining of Sophoklds and 
EuripidSs. 
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his contemporary, Phrynichus,—the Phoeniss® and the capture 
of Mil&tus—were not successful enough to invite subsequent 
tragedians to meddle with contemporary events. To three 
serious dramas or a trilogy—at first connected together by 
sequence of subject more or less loose, but afterwards uncon¬ 
nected and on distinct subjects, through an innovation intro¬ 
duced by Sophokles, if not before—the tragic poet added a 
fourth or satyrical drama; the characters of which were satyrs, 
the companions of the god Dionysus, and other heroic or 
mythical persons exhibited in farce. He thus made up a total 
of four dramas or a tetralogy, which he got up and brought 
forward to contend for the prize at the festival. The expense 
of training the chorus and actors was chiefly furnished by the 
Choregi, wealthy citizens, of whom one was named for each of 
the ten tribes, and whose honour and vanity were greatly inter¬ 
ested in obtaining the prize. At first, these exhibitions took 
place on a temporary stage, with nothing but wooden supports 
and scaffolding; but shortly after the year 500 B.C., on an 
occasion when the poets zEschylus and Pratinas were contend¬ 
ing for the prize, this stage gave way during the ceremony, and 
lamentable mischief was the result. After that misfortune, a 
permanent theatre of stone was provided. To what extent the 
project was realised before the invasion of Xerxes, we do not 
accurately know ; but after his destructive occupation of 
Athens, the theatre, if any existed previously, would have 
to be rebuilt or renovated along with other injured portions 
of the city. 

It was under that great development of the power of Athens 
which followed the expulsion of Xerxes, that the theatre with 
its appurtenances attained full magnitude and elaboration, and 
Attic tragedy its maximum of excellence. SopboklSs gained 
his first victory over iEschylus in 468 b.c. : the first exhibition 
of Euripides was in 455 b.c. The names, though unhappily 
the names alone, of many other competitors have reached us: 
Philokles, who gained the prize even over the CEdipus Tyran- 
nus of Sophokles ; Euphorion, son of /Eschylus, Xenokles and 
Nikomachus, all known to have triumphed over Euripides; 
Neophron, Achreus, Ion, Agathon, and many more. The con¬ 
tinuous stream of new tragedy, poured out year after year, was 
something new in the history of the Greek mind. If we could 
suppose all the ten tribes contending for the prize every year, 
there would be ten tetralogies (or sets of four dramas each, 
three tragedies and one satyrical farce) at the Dionysiac festival, 
and as many at the Lensean. So pjeat a number as sixty new 
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tragedies composed every year, 1 2 is not to be thought of; yet 
we do not know what was the usual number of competing 
tetralogies: it was at least three—since the first, second, and 
third are specified in the Didaskalies or Theatrical Records— 
and probably greater than three. It was rare to repeat the 
same drama a second time, unless after considerable alterations, 
nor would it be creditable to the liberality of a Choregus to 
decline the full cost of getting up a new tetralogy. Without 
pretending to determine with numerical accuracy how many 
dramas were composed in each year, the general fact of un¬ 
exampled abundance in the productions of the tragic muse is 
both authentic and interesting. 

Moreover—what is not less important to notice—all this 
abundance found its way to the minds of the great body of the 
citizens, not excepting even the poorest. For the theatre is 
said to have accommodated 30,000 persons: 8 here again it is 
unsafe to rely upon numerical accuracy, but we cannot doubt 
that it was sufficiently capacious to give to most of the citizens, 
poor as well as rich, ample opportunity of profiting by these 
beautiful compositions. At first, the admission to the theatre 
was gratuitous; but as the crowd, of strangers as well as free¬ 
men, was found both excessive and disorderly, the system was 
adopted of asking a price, seemingly at a time when the per¬ 
manent theatre was put in complete order after the destruction 
caused by Xerxes. The theatre was let by contract to a 
manager who engaged to defray (either in whole or part) the 

1 The careful examination of Welcker (Griech. Tragudie, vol. i, p. 76) 
makes out the titles of eighty tragedies unquestionably belonging to 
Sophoklds—over and above the satyrical dramas in his Tetralogies. 
Welcker has considerably cut down the number admitted by previous 
authors, carried by Fabricius as high as 178, and even by Boeckh as high 
as 109 (Welcker, ut sup. p. 62). 

The number of dramas ascribed to EuripidSs is sometimes 92, sometimes 
75. Elmsley (in his remarks on the Argument to the Medea, p. 72) thinks 
that even the larger of these numbers is smaller than what Eunpidls prob¬ 
ably composed j since the poet continued composing for fifty years, from 
455 to 405 B.C., and was likely during each year to nave composed one, if 
not two, tetralogies; if he could prevail upon the archon to grant him a 
chorus, that is, the opportunity of representing. The Didaskalies took no 
account of any except such as gained the first, second, or third prize. 
Welcker rives the titles, and an approximate guess at the contents, of 51, 
lost tragedies of the poet, besides the 17 remaining (p. 443). 

Aristarchus the tragedian is affirmed by Suidas to have composed 70 
tragedies, of which only two gained the prize. As many as 120 composi¬ 
tions are ascribed to Neophron, 44 to Achseus, 40 to Ion (Welcker, ib. 
p. 889). 

2 Plato, Symposion, c, 3, p. 175. 
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habitual cost incurred by the state in the representation, and 
who was allowed to sell tickets of admission. At first it 
appears that the price of tickets was not fixed, so that the 
poor citizens were overbid, and could not get places. Accord¬ 
ingly Perikles introduced a new system, fixing the price of places 
at three oboli (or half a drachma) for the better, and one 
obolus for the less good. As there were two days of repre¬ 
sentation, tickets covering both days were sold respectively for 
a drachma and two oboli. But in order that the poor citizens 
might be enabled to attend, two oboli were given out from the 
public treasure to each citizen (rich as well as poor, if they 
chose to receive it) on the occasion of the festival. A poor 
man was thus furnished with the means of purchasing his 
place and going to the theatre without cost, on both days, if he 
chose; ot, if he preferred it, he might go on one day only—or 
might even stay away altogether and spend both the two oboli 
in any other maimer. The higher price obtained for the 
better seats purchased by the richer citizens, is here to be 
set against the sum disbursed to the poorer; but we have 
no data before us for striking the balance, nor can we tell how 
the finances of the state were affected by it 1 

Such was the original Thefirikon or festival-pay introduced 
by Perikles at Athens; a system of distributing the public 
money, gradually extended to other festivals in which there 
was no theatrical representation, and which in later times 
reached a mischievous excess; having begun at a time when 
Athens was full of money from foreign tribute,—and con¬ 
tinuing, with increased demand, at a subsequent time when 
she was comparatively poor and without extraneous resources. 
It is to be remembered that all these festivals were portions of 
the ancient religion, and that, according to the feelings of that 
time, cheerful and multitudinous assemblages were essential 
to the satisfaction of the god in whose honour the festival 
was celebrated. Such disbursements were a portion of the 
religious, even more than of the civil, establishments. Of 
the abusive excess which they afterwards reached, however, 
I shall speak hereafter: at present I deal with the Thedrikon 
only in its primitive function and effect, of enabling all 

1 For these particulars, see chiefly a learned and valuable compilation— 
G. C. Schneider, Das Attische Theater-Wesen, Weimar 1835—furnished 
with copious notes; though I do not fully concur in all his details, and have 
differed from him on some points. I cannot think that more than two oboli 
were given to any one citizen at the same festival; at least, not until the 
distributions became extended, in times posterior to the Thirty; see M, 
Schneider’s Book, p. 17 j also Notes, 29-196. 
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Athenians indiscriminately to witness the representation of the 
tragedies. 

We cannot doubt that the effect of these compositions upon 
the public sympathies, as well as upon the public judgement 
and intelligence, must have been beneficial and moralising in 
a high degree. Though the subjects and persons are legend¬ 
ary, the relations between them are all human and simple— 
exalted above the level of humanity, only in such measure as 
to present a stronger claim to the hearer’s admiration or pity. 
So powerful a body of poetical influence has probably never 
been brought to act upon the emotions of any other population; 
and when we consider the extraordinary beauty of these im¬ 
mortal compositions, which first stamped tragedy as a separate 
department of poetry, and gave to it a dignity never since 
reached, we shall be satisfied that the tastes, the sentiments, 
and the intellectual standard, of the Athenian multitude, must 
have been sensibly improved and exalted by such lessons. 
The reception of such pleasures through the eye and the ear, 
as well as amidst a sympathising crowd, was a fact of no small 
importance in the mental history of the people. It contributed 
to exalt their imagination, like the grand edifices and orna¬ 
ments added during the same period to their acropolis. Like 
them too, and even more than they—tragedy was the monopoly 
of Athens j for while tragic composers came thither from other 
parts of Greece (Achseus from Eretria, and Ion from Chios, at 
a time when the Athenian empire comprised both those places) 
to exhibit their genius,—nowhere else were original tragedies 
composed and acted, though hardly any considerable city was 
without a theatre. 1 

The three great tragedians — AEschylus, Sophokles, and 
Euripides—distinguished above all their competitors, as well 
by contemporaries as by subsequent critics, are interesting to 
us, not merely from the positive beauties of each, but also from 
the differences between them in handling, style, and sentiment, 
and from the manner in which these differences illustrate the 
insensible modification of the Athenian mind. Though the 
subjects, persons, and events of tragedy always continued to be 
borrowed from the legendary world, and were thus kept above 
the level of contemporaneous life 2 —yet the dramatic manner 
of handling them is sensibly modified, even in Sophoktes as 
compared with AEschylus—and sfill more in Euripides, by the 

1 See Plato, Laches, c. 6, p. 183 B. - y and Welcker, Griecb. TragSd, 
p. 93 °. 

2 Upon this point, compare Welcker, Griecli. Trapod. toL ii. p. 1102. 
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atmosphere of democracy, political and judicial contention, and 
philosophy, encompassing and acting upon the poet. 

In jEschylus, the ideality belongs to the handling not less 
than to the subjects: the passions appealed to are the 
masculine and violent, to the exclusion of Aphrodite and her 
inspirations: 1 the figures are vast and majestic, but exhibited 
only in haif-light and in shadowy outline: the speech is replete 
with bold metaphor and abrupt transition,—“grandiloquent 
even to a fault ” (as Quintilian remarks), and often approach¬ 
ing nearer to Oriental vagueness than to Grecian perspicuity. 
In Sophokles, there is evidently a closer approach to reality 
and common life: the range of emotions is more varied, the 
figures are more distinctly seen, and the action more fully and 
conspicuously worked out. Not only have we a more elaborate 
dramatic structure, but a more expanded dialogue, and a com¬ 
parative simplicity of speech like that of living Greeks: and we 
find too a certain admixture of rhetorical declamation, amidst 
the greatest poetical beauty which the Grecian drama ever 
attained. But when we advance to Euripides, this rhetorical 
element becomes still more prominent and developed. The 
ultra-natural sublimity of the legendary characters disappears : 
love and compassion are invoked to a degree which rEschylus 
would have deemed inconsistent with the dignity of the heroic 
person: moreover there are appeals to the reason, and argu¬ 
mentative controversies, which that grandiloquent poet would 
have despised as petty and forensic cavils. And—what was 
worse still, judging from the rEschylean point of view—there 
was a certain novelty of speculation, an intimation of doubt on 
reigning opinions, and an air of scientific refinement, often 
spoiling the poetical effect. 

Such differences between these three great poets are doubt¬ 
less referable to the working of Athenian politics and Athenian 
philosophy on the minds of the two latter. In Sophoklfts, we 
may trace the companion of Herodotus 2 —in Euripides, the 

1 See Arisloplian. Uan. 1046. The Antigone (7S0 seq.) and the Trochi- 
niae (49S) are sufficient evidence that Sophokles did not agree with rEschylus 
in this renunciation of Aphrodite. 

- The comparison of Herodot. iii, 119 with Soph. Antig. 905 proves a 
community of thought which seems to me hardly explicable in any other 
way. Which of the two obtained the thought from the other we cannot 
determine. 

The reason given, by a woman whose father and mother were dead, for 
preferring a brother either to husband or child—that she might find another 
husband and have another child, but could not possibly have another 
brother—is certainly not a little far-fetched. 
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hearer of Anaxagoras, Sokrates, and Trodikus; 1 in both, the 
familiarity tsith that wide-spread popularity of speech, and 
real, serious debate of politicians and competitors befoie the 
Dikastery, which both had ever before their eyes, but which 
the genius of Sophokles knew how to keep in due subordination 
to his grand poetical purpose. 

The transformation of the tragic muse from /Eschylus to 
Euripides is the more deserving of notice, as it shows us how 
Attic tragedy served as the natural prelude and encouragement 
to the rhetorical and dialectical age which was approaching. 
But the democracy, which thus insensibly modified the tragic 
drama, imparted a new life and ampler proportions to the 
comic; both the one and the other being stimulated by the 
increasing prosperity and power of Athens during the half 
century following 480 b.c. Not only was the affluence of 
strangers and visitors to Athens continually augmenting, but 
wealthy men w T ere easily found to incur the expense of training 
the chorus and actors. There was no manner of employing 
wealth which seemed so appropriate to Grecian feeling, or 
tended so much to procure influence and popularity to its 
possessors, as that of contributing to enhance the magnificence 
of the national and religious festivals. 9 This was the general 
sentiment both among nch and among poor; nor is there any 
criticism more unfounded than that which represents such an 
obligation as hard and oppressive upon rich men. Most of 
them spent more than they were legally compelled to spend in 
this way, from the desiie of exalting their popularity. The 
only real sufferers were, the people, considered as interested in 
a just administration of law; since it was a practice which 
enabled many rich men to acquire importance who had no 
personal qualities to deserve it,—and which provided them 

1 See Valckenaer, Diatribe in Eurip. Frag. c. 23. Quintilian, who had 
before him many more tragedies than those which we now possess, remarks 
how much more useful was the study of Euripides, than that of /Eschylus 
or SophoMSs, to a young man preparing himself for forensic oratory— 

“ tilud quidem nemo non fateatur, iis qui se ad agendum eomparaverint, 
utilioiem longe Euripidem fore. Namque is et vi et sermone (quo ipsum 
reprehendunt quibus gravitas et cothurnus et sonus Sophoclis videtur esse 
sublimior) magis acccdit oratorio generi: et sententdis densus, et rebus ipis; 
et in iis quse a sapienlibus tradita sunt, paene ipsis par j et in dicendo et 
respondendo cuilibet eorum, qui fiierunt in foro diserti, comparandus. In 
aflfectibus veio turn omnibus mirus, turn in iis qui miseratrane constant, 
facile pwedpuus. 1 ' (Quintil. Inst. Orat x. 1.) 

* Aristophan. Plutus, ri6o— 

UXoif»v y “P tori rotfro wii^oparaTov, 

HoieT* dywK«s yvfivinove *at ftovvutoiSt, 

Compare the speech of Alkibiadls, Thuc. vi 16, and Theophrastus ap. Cic. 
de Officiis, ii. 16. 

voi.. vm. r. 
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with a stock of factitious merits to be pleaded before the 
Dikastery, as a set-off against substantive accusations. 

The full splendour of the comic Muse was considerably later 
than that of the tragic. Even down to 460 b.c. (about the 
time when Perikles and Ephialtes introduced their constitu¬ 
tional reforms), there was not a single comic poet of eminence 
at Athens; nor was there apparently a single undisputed 
Athenian comedy before that date, which survived to the times 
of the Alexandrine critics. MagnSs, Krates, and Kratinus— 
probably also Chionides and Ekphantides 1 —all belong to the 
period beginning about (Olympiad So or) 460 n.c .; that is, 
the generation preceding Aristophanes, whose first composition 
dates in 427 b.c. The condition and growth of Attic comedy 
before this period seems to have been unknown even to 
Aristotle, who intimates that the archon did not begin to grant 
a chorus for comedy, or to number it among the authoritative 
solemnities of the festival, until long after the practice had 
been established for tragedy. Thus the comic chorus in that 
early time consisted of volunteers, without any chor&gus publicly 
assigned to bear the expense of teaching them or getting up 
the piece—so that there was little motive for authors to bestow 
care or genius in the preparation of their song, dance, and 
scurrilous monody or dialogue. The exuberant revelry of the 
phallic festival and procession—with full licence of scoffing at 
any one present, which the god Dionysus was supposed to 
enjoy—and with the most plain-spoken grossness as well in 
language as in ideas—formed the primitive germ, which under 
Athenian genius ripened into the old comedy. 2 It resembled 

1 See Meineke, Hist Critic. Comicor. Grrecor. vol, i. p. 26 sea. 

G rysar and Mr. Clinton, following Suidas, place Chionides before the 
Persian invasion; but the words of Aristotle rather countenance the later 
dale (Poetic, c. 3). 

See respecting these licentious processions, in connexion with the 
Iambus and Archilochus, vol. iv. of this History, cb. xxix. p. 259. 

Aristotle (Poetic, c. 4) tel U us that these phallic processions, with liberty 
to the leaders (of i(dpxovres) of scoffing at every one, still continued in 
many cities of Greece in bis time ; see Herod, v. S3, and Sernas apnd 
Atbenteum, xiv. p. 622 ; also the striking description of the rural Dionysia 
in the Acharneis of Aristophanes, 235, 255, 1115. The scoffing was a part 
of the festival, and supposed to be agreeable to Dionysus —iv rots Atovvalois 
i<j>(ipidvov airb Spflv nai t!> < TK&Hput pdpos n iSdnet TTjs ioprris' /cat i 6ebs tiros 
xafpec, r is &» (Lucian, Piscator. c. 25). Compare Aristophanes, 

Ranee, 367, where the poet seems to imply that no one has a right to 
complain of being ridiculed in the srarpUns reterdis Ator&arov, 

The Greek word for comedy— KafUpSta, r& napcpSitv at least in its early 
sense, had reference to a bitter, insulting, criminative ridicule: Ko/upStiv 
(ted nanus Xeyttv (Xenophon, Repub. Ath. ii. 23)— naitr)yopovvrds re /c«l 
Kap.tfiovvra s iXXdiXous /cal aiaxpoXoyovvTas (Plato de Repub. iii, 8, p. 393). 
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in many respects the satyric drama of the tragedians, but was 
distinguished from it by dealing not merely with the ancient 
mythical stories and persons, hut chiefly with contemporary 
men and subjects of common life—dealing with them often, 
too, under their real names, and with ridicule the most direct, 
poignant, and scornful. We see clearly how fair a field Athens 
would offer for this species of composition, at a time when the 
bitterness of political contention ran high—when the city had 
become a centre for novelties from every part of Greece—- 
when tragedians, rhetors, and philosophers, were acquiring 
celebrity and incurring odium—and when the democralical 
constitution laid open all the details of political and judicial 
business, as well as all the first men of the state, not merely to 
universal criticism, but also to unmeasured libel. 

Out of all the once abundant compositions of Attic comedy, 
nothing has reached us except eleven plays of Aristophanes. 
That poet himself singles out Magnus, Krates, and Kratinus, 
among predecessors whom he describes as numerous, for 
honourable mention; as having been frequently, though not 
uniformly, successful. Kratinus appears to have been not only 
the most copious, but also the most distinguished, among all 
those who preceded Aristophanes; a list comprising Her- 
mippus, Telekleides, and the other bitter assailants of Perikles. 
It was Kratinus who first extended and systematised the licence 
of the phallic festival, and the “ careless laughter of the festive 
crowd,” 1 into a drama of regular structure, with actors three 

A remarkable definition of miuptla appears in Bekker’s Anecdola Grceca, ii, 
747, IO —KnjjiifSia torXv fi iv pitrf Xooii Kariryopla, ijyovv B 7 i/u><rlevms — 
"public exposure to scom I efure the assembled people: ” and this idea of 
it as a penal visitation of evil-doers is preserved in Flatonius and the 
anonymous writers on comedy, prefixed to Aristophanes. The definition 
which Aristotle (Poetic, c. ii) gives of it, is too mild for the primitive 
comedy: for he tells us himself that Krates, immediately preceding Ari¬ 
stophanes, was the first author who departed from tne lauftticb is& * 
this “iambic vein” was originally the common character. It doubtless 
included every variety of ridicule, from innocent mirth to scornful con¬ 
tempt and odium; but the predominant character tended decided ly to the 
latter. 

Compare 'Will. Schneider, Attisches Theater-Wesen, Notes, p. *2-25; 
Bernhardy, Griechische Litteratur, sect. 67, p. 292. 

Flogel (in his History of Comic Literature), speaking of the unsparing 
wit of Rabelais, gives a notice and specimens of the general coarseness of 
style which marked all the productions of that author's time—mysteries, 
masks, sermons, &c., “the habit of calling all things by their simplest and 
most direct names,” &c. 

1 XaZp\ ffi piy' ixptt6ye\a? ofu Ar rots brifiSa.cr r 
Tvs Tituripes troftas Kptri js &pum wavrvv, &c, 

Kratini Frame. Incert. 51; Meineke, Fr. Com, Groecor. ii. p, 193, 
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in number, according to the analogy of tragedy. Standing 
forward, against particular persons exhibited or denounced by 
their names, with a malignity of personal slander not inferior 
to the Iambist Archilochus, and with an abrupt and dithy- 
rambic style somewhat resembling rEschylus—Kratinus made 
an epoch in comedy as the latter had made in tragedy; but 
was surpassed by Aristophanes, as much as ASschylus had 
been surpassed by Sophokles. We are told that his com¬ 
positions were not only more rudely bitter and extensively 
libellous than those of Aristophanes, 1 but also destitute of that 
richness of illustration and felicity of expression which per¬ 
vades all the wit of the latter, whether good-natured or 
malignant. In Kratinus, too, comedy first made herself felt 
as a substantive agent and partisan in the political warfare of 
Athens. He espoused the cause of Kimon against PeriklSs; a 
eulogising the former, while he bitterly derided and vituperated 
the latter. Hermippus, Telekleides, and most of the con¬ 
temporary comic writers followed the same political line in 
assailing that great man, together with those personally con¬ 
nected with him, Aspasia and Anaxagoras: indeed Hermippus 
was the person who indicted Aspasia for impiety before the 
Dikastery. But the testimony of Aristophanes 3 shows that no 
comic writer, of the time of PeriklSs, equalled Kratinus either 
in vehemence of libel or in popularity. 

It is remarkable that in 440 B.C., a law was passed forbidding 
comic authors to ridicule any citizen by name in their composi¬ 
tions; which prohibition, however, was rescinded after two 
years; an interval marked by the rare phenomenon of a lenient 
comedy from Kratinus.* Such enactment denotes a struggle in 

1 Respecting Kratinus, see Platonius and the other writers on the Attic 
comedy, prefixed to Aristophanes in Bekkeris edition, pp. vi. ix. xi. xiii. 
&c. ; also Meineke, Historia Comic. Grsec. vol. i. p. 50 seq. 

.... 04 7 ip, &<TTtp 'ApwrofyAvris, brirp(x e,v T V xip lv toTi <rtcuptiu<rt 
srotct (KporTi'or), iAA* arX&s, rot, «bt 4 t 5 )V erapoipitav, yvp.vf) rj) KetpaXjj 
riBytri rir BAacr (pp plas Kark ray kpapraviyrav. 

a See Kratinus— 'Apx^»X 01 —Frag. 1, and Plutarch, Kimon, 10. *H 
Kup-tpSla xoMreitTtu iv rots Spipcuri xa\ ipiKoiroipeT, t] twv vepl rbv Kparivov 
xai ‘Apt<rrotpdnjp koX ESrroAn', &c. (Dionys. Halikarn. Ars Rhetoric. 
C. II). 

* Aristophan. Equit. 525 seq. 

* A comedy called 'oSvactts (plnr, numb, corresponding to the title of 
another of his comedies—*A pxlXoxoi). It had a chorus, as one of the 
Fragments shows; but few or no choric songs—nor any Parabasis, or 
address by the choru9, assuming the person of the poet, to the spectators. 

See Bergk, De Rejiquiis Comced. Antiq. p. 142 seq. : Meineke, Frag. 
Gr&tini, vol. ii. p. 93. ’OSuo-treTi: compare also the first volume of the 
same work, p. 43; also Runkel, Cratini Fra^m. p. 38 (Leips. 1827). 
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the Athenian mind, even at that time, against the mischief of 
making the Dionysiac festival an occasion for unmeasured libel 
against citizens publicly named and probably themselves present. 
And there was another style of comedy taken up by Krates— 
distinct from the Iambic or Archilochian vein worked by 
Kratinus—in which comic incident was attached to fictitious 
characters and woven into a story, without recourse to real 
individual names or direct personality. This species of comedy 
(analogous to that which Epicharmus had before exhibited at 
Syracuse) was continued by Pherekrates as the successor of 
Krates. Though for a long time less popular and successful 
than the poignant food served up by Kratinus and others, it 
became finally predominant after the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, by the gradual transition of what is called the Old Comedy 
into the Middle and New Comedy. 

But it is in Aristophanes that the genius of the old libellous 
comedy appears in its culminating perfection. At least we have 
before us enough of his works to enable us to appreciate his 
merits; though perhaps Eupolis, Ameipsias, Phrynichus, Plato 
(Comicus) and others, who contended against him at the 
festivals with alternate victory and defeat, would be found to 
deserve similar praise, if we possessed their compositions. 
Never probably will the full and unshackled force of comedy 
be so exhibited again. Without having Aristophanes actually 
before us, it would have been impossible to imagine the un¬ 
measured and unsparing licence of attack assumed by the old 
comedy upon the gods, the institutions, the politicians, philo¬ 
sophers, poets, private citizens specially named—and even the 
women, whose life was entirely domestic—of Athens. With 
this universal liberty in respect of subject, there is combined a 
poignancy of derision and satire, a fecundity of imagination and 
variety of turns, and a richness of poetical expression—such as 
cannot be surpassed, and such as fully explains the admiration 
expressed for him by the philosopher Plato, who in other 
respects must have regarded him with unquestionable disap¬ 
probation. His comedies are popular in the largest sense of 
the word, addressed to the entire body of male citizens on 
a day consecrated to festivity, and providing for them amuse¬ 
ment or derision with a sort of drunken abundance, out of all 
persons or things standing in any way prominent before the 
public eye. The earliest comedy of Aristophanes was exhibited 
m 427' B.C., and his Muse continued for a long time prolific, ’ 
since two of the dramas now remaining belong to an epoch 
eleven years after the Thirty and the renovation of the 
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democracy—about 392 b.c. After that renovation, however 
(as I have before remarked), the unmeasured sweep and 
libellous personality of the old comedy was gradually dis¬ 
continued : the comic Chorus was first cut down, and 
afterwards suppressed, so as to usher in what is commonly 
termed the Middle Comedy, without any Chorus at all. The 
“ Plutus ” of Aristophanes indicates some approach to this new 
phase; but his earlier and more numerous comedies (from the 
“ Acharneis ” in 425 b.c. to the “ Frogs ” in 405 b.c., only a few 
months before the fatal battle of /Egospotami) exhibit the 
continuous, unexhausted, untempered, flow of the stream first 
opened by Kratinus. 

Such abundance both of tragic and comic poetry, each of 
first-rate excellence, formed one of the marked features of 
Athenian life, and became a powerful instrument in popularising 
new combinations of thought with variety and elegance of 
expression. While the tragic Muse presented the still higher 
advantage of inspiring elevated and benevolent sympathies, 
more was probably lost than gained by the lessons of the 
comic Muse—not only bringing out keenly all that was really 
ludicrous or contemptible in the phenomena of the day, but 
manufacturing scornful laughter, quite as often, out of that 
which was innocent or even meritorious, as well as out of 
boundless private slander. The “ Knights ” and the “ Wasps ” 
of Aristophanes, however, not to mention other plays, are a 
standing evidence of one good point in the Athenian character; 
that they bore with good-natured indulgence the full outpouring 
of ridicule and even of calumny interwoven with it, upon those 
democratical institutions to which they were sincerely attached. 
The democracy was strong enough to tolerate unfriendly tongues 
either in earnest or in jest; the reputations of men who stood 
conspicuously forward in politics, on whatever side, might also 
be considered as a fair mark for attacks, inasmuch as that 
measure of aggressive criticism, which is tutelary and indis¬ 
pensable, cannot be permitted, without the accompanying evil, 
comparatively much smaller, of excess and injustice; 1 though 
even here we may remark that excess of bitter personality is 

1 Aristophanes boasts that he was the first comic composer who selected 
great and powerful men for his objects of attack: his predecessors (he 
affirms) bad meddled only with small vermin and rags (is ra pima tm&VTov- 
rathxi, xai rots <p 6 <npa\v ■xoteixovinas) (Pac. 724-740; Vesp. 1030), 

But this cannot be true in point of fact, since we know that no man was 
more bitterly assailed by the comic authors of his day than Periklfs. It 
ought to he added, that though Aristophanes doubtless attacked the power¬ 
ful men, he did not leave the smaller persons unmolested. 
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among the most conspicuous sins of Athenian literature gener¬ 
ally. But the warfare of comedy, in the persons of Aristophanes 
and other composers, against philosophy, literature, and elo¬ 
quence—in the name of those good old times of ignorance, 
*• when an Athenian seaman knew nothing more than how to 
call for his barley-cake and cry Yo-hoj” 1 and the retrograde 
spirit which induces them to exhibit moral turpitude as the 
natural consequence of the intellectual progress of the age— 
are circumstances going far to prove an unfavourable and 
degrading influence of Comedy on the Athenian mind. 

In reference to individual men, and to Sokratcs 2 especially, 
the Athenians seem to have been unfavourably biassed by the 
misapplied wit and genius of Aristophanes in “The Clouds,” 
aided by other Comedies of Eupolis and Ameipsias and 
Eupolis; but on the general march of politics, philosophy, or 
letters, these composers had little influence. Nor were they 
ever regarded at Athens in the light in which they are presented 

1 Aristophan. Ran. 1067 (also Vesp. 1095)- -dsschylus reproaches 
Euripides— 

Elr’ au AaXi&i' kcu ortnnvkCav iBiSaEag, 

"H *£tK4vu>(rev rag ve TraAaitrrptiy, teal rd g mrfag cvtrptif/e 
Tali' fi*tpajc(»v trroyfivXXofxivtav, Aral toiis vapdXovg avivauev 
‘Avrayopevtiy rotg apxovtrtv. KaCroi Tore y, ijvW «y& 'fav, 

Ovk rjiritr ravT* iU’ ij ftagav xaArfcrat k<lI /Sinrirairal el ire tv. 

Tb puinrairal seems to have been the peculiar cry or chorus of the seamen 
on shipboard, probably when, some joint pull or effort of force was required: 
compare Vesp*, 909. 

a See about the effect on the estimation of Sokrates, Ranke, Commentat. 
de Vit& Aristophanis. p. CDXLI.; Plato, Apol. Sokrat p. 18-19. 

Compare also the remarks of Cicero (De Repub. iv, 11; vo£ iv. p. 476, 
ed. Orell.) upon the old Athenian comedy and its unrestrained licence. 
The laws of the Twelve Tables at Rome condemned to death any one who 
composed and published libellous verses against the reputation of another 
citizen. 

Among the constant butts of Aristophanes and the other comic composers, 
was the dithyrambic poet Kinesias, upon whom they discharged their wit 
and bitterness, not simply as an indifferent poet, but also on the ground of 
his alleged impiety, his thin and feeble bodily frame, and his wretched 
health. We see the effect of such denunciations in a speech of the orator 
Lysias; composed on behalf of Phanias, against whom Kinesias had brought 
an indictment or Graphd Paranomdn. Phanias treats these abundant 
lampoons as if they were good evidence against the character of Kinesias— 
Haujudfo) S' t! fiX/ fiapims tpeptrt Sn Ktrnffias imlr S rots vi/wis /Joijfldr, 
v/itis jrtfvrei iirlaratrDe ipcfiitrraTov hrarruv *«) irapavofiilyraTov ytywimi. 
Oix otris ionv 4 ToraSra rrepl Scobs i^apapriimv, 4 roit plr SMoii aterxpir 
lore /cal \4ytiy, rUv Kan<pSoSttairiei\uv S’ iitoAor # (raff <fna<rro>> 
Iviavriv ; See Lysias, Fragm. 31, ed. Bekker ; Athenteus, xii. p. 551, 

Dr. Thirhvall estimates more lightly than X do the effect of these 
abundant libels of the old comedy; see his review of the Attic tragedy and 
comedy in a very excellent chapter of his History of Greece, ch. xviu. vol. 
iii. p. 42. 
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to us by modern criticism—as men of exalted morality, stern 
patriotism, and genuine discernment of the true interests of 
their country—as animated by large and steady views of im¬ 
proving their fellow-citizens, but compelled, in consequence of 
prejudice or opposition, to disguise a far-sighted political philo¬ 
sophy under the veil of satire—as good judges of the most 
debateable questions, such as the prudence of making war or 
peace—and excellent authority to guide us in appreciating the 
merits or demerits of their contemporaries, insomuch that the 
victims of their lampoons are habitually set down as worthless 
men. 1 There cannot be a greater misconception of the old 


1 The view which I am here combating is very general among the German 
writers; in proof of which I may point to three of the ablest recent critics 
on the old comedy—-Bergk, Meineke, and Ranke—all most useful writers 
for the understanding of Aristophanes. 

Respecting Kratinus, Bergk observes— “ Erat enim Cratinus, paritcr 
at qua ceteri principes antique comadia , vir tgrcgie moratus, idemque 
antiqui moris tenax. . . . Cum Cratinus quasi divinitus vidorct ex hac 
libertate mox tanquam ex stirpe aliqui nimiam licentiam existere et nasci, 
statim his initiis graviter adversatus est, videturqne Cimonem tanquam 
exemplum boni et honesti civis proposuisse,” &c. 

“ Nam Cratinus cum esset magno ingenio et eximid morurn gravitate, 
mgerrime tulit rem publicans pneceps in pemiciem mere: omnem igitur 
operam atque omne studium eo contulit, ut imagine ipsius vita ante oculos 
positd ontnes et res divina et Humana emendarentnr, hominumque atiimi ad 
honcstatem colendam incenderentur. Hoc sibi primus et proposuit Cratinus, 
et propositum strenue persecutus est Sed si ipsam Veri/atem, etijus imago 
oculis obversabatur, oculis subjects set, vtrendum erat tie iadio abrueret eos 
qui spectarent, nihilque prorsus eorum, qum summo studio persequebatur, 
obtineret. Quare eximil quadam aTte pulchram effigiem hilaremque for- 
mam finxit, ita tamen ut ad veritatem sublimemque ejus speciem referret 
omnia; sic cum ludicris miscet sena, ut et vulgus haberet qui delectaretur j 
et qui plus ingenio valerent, ipsam veritatem, quas ex omnibus fabularam 
portibus perluceret, mente et cogitatione comprehenderent.” . . . "Jam 
vero Cratmum in fabulis componendis id unice spectavisse quod esset verum, 
ne veteres quidem latuit. . . . Aristophanes autem idem et stculus semper 
est et srepe professns.” (Bergk, de Reliquiis Comoed. Antiq. pp. 1, 10, 20, 
233, &c.) 

The criticism of Ranke (Comraentatio de Vitd Aristophanis, p. CCXLI, 
cccxiv, cccxlij, ccclxix, ccclxxiii, cdxxxiv, &c.) adopts the same 
strain of eulogy as to the lofty and virtuous purposes of Aristophanes. 
Compare also the eulogy bestowed by Meineke on the monitorial value of 
the old comedy (Historia Comic. Grsec. p. 39, 50, 165, &c,), and similar 
praises by Westermann—Geschichte der Beredsamkeit in Griechenland und 
Rom. sect. 36. 

In one of the arguments prefixed to the “Pax” of Aristophanes, the 
author is so full of the conception of these poets as public instructors or 
advisers, that he tells us absurdly enough, they were for that reason 
called 8:8<£<r*a Aoi— abStv ydp cvuBavAuy thitpfpor 8 Btv a'jTohs Ka} SiSa- 
ok dhovt &v6im£ov 8 t» adorn rd vp 6trip op a Sid Spafidr too ubrobs iSlBa- 
trtcov (p. 244, ed. Bekk.). 
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comedy than to regard it in this point of view; yet it is 
astonishing how many subsequent writers (from Diodorus and 
Plutarch down to the present day) have thought themselves 
entitled to deduce their facts of Grecian history, and their 
estimate of Grecian men, events, and institutions—from the 
comedies of Aristophanes. Standing pre-eminent as the latter 
does in comic genius, his point of view is only so much the 
more determined by the ludicrous associations suggested to his 

“ Eupolis, atquo Cratinus, Aristophanesque poets, 

Atque al'u, quorum Coracedia prisca virorum est. 

Si quis erat dignus describi, quod malus, aut fur, 

Aut mxEchus foret, aut sienrius, aut alioqui 
Famosus, tnultd cum libertate notabant.” 

This is the early judgement of Horace (Serm. i. 4, i)s his later opinion on 
the Fescmnina licenlia,- which was the same in spirit as the old Grecian 
comedy, is much more judicious (Epistol. ii. I, 145): compare Art. Poetic. 
224. To assume that the persons derided or vilified by these comic authors 
must always have deserved what was said of them, is indeed a striking 
evidence of the value of the maxim— “ Fortiter calumniare ; semper aliquid 
restat.” Without doubt their indiscriminate libel sometimes wounded a 
suitable subject; in what proportion of cases, we have no means of deter¬ 
mining : but the perusal of Aristophanes tends to justify the epithets which 
Lucian puts into the mouth of Dialogue respecting Aristophanes and 
Eupolis—not to favour the opinions of the authors whom I have cited above 
(Lucian, Jov. Accns. vol. ii. p. 832). He calls Enpolis and Aristophanes 
Soivovs tvSpas imKfprofi^aat ri. trepvh itol j(X*i«£<riw ri KttXSr fx 0VT «- 

When we notice what Aristophanes himself says respecting the other 
comic poets, his predecessors and contemporaries, we shall find it far from 
countenancing the exalted censorial function which Bergk and others ascribe 
to them (see the Parabasisin the Nubes, 530 stq. , and in the Pax, 723). 
It seems especially preposterous to conceive Kratinus in that character ; of 
whom what we chiefly know is his habit of drunkenness, and the downright, 
unadorned, vituperation in which he indulged: see the Fragments and 
story of his last play— XIvtIvti (in Meineke, voL ii. p. 116; also Meineke, 
vol. i. p. 48 seg.). 

Meineke copies (p. 46} from Suidas a statement (v, ’EireioS Scfrorcpos) to 
the effect that Kratinus wa3 ral-iapxos rris OlrritSos ipu\rjs. He 
construes this as a real fact: but there can hardly be a doubt that it is only 
a joke made by his contemporary comedians upon his fondness for wine j 
and not one of the worst among the many such jests which seem to have 
been then current. Runkel also, another editor of the Fragments of 
Kratinus (Cratini Fragment,, Leips, 1827, p. 2—M. M. Runkel), construes 
this ra(lapxos rijr OfoqiSos fvAij 1 as if it were a serious fttnetion; though 
he tells us about the general character of Kratinus—“De Vitft ipsd et 
moribus paene nihil dlcere possumus: hoc solum constat, Crotinvm foculis 
etpuererum amort valde deditum fuisse. ” 

Great numbers of Aristophamc jests have been transcribed as serious 
matter-of-fact, and have found their way into Grecian history. Whoever 
follows chapter vii. of K. F. Hermann’s Griechische Staats-AlterthUmer, 
containing the fnnere Gcschiekte of the Athenian democracy, will see the 
most sweeping assertions made against the democratical institutions, on the 
authority of passages of Aristopnanis: the same is the case with several of 
the other most learned German manuals of Grecian affairs. 


r •* 
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fancy, so that he thus departs the more widely from the con¬ 
ditions of a faithful witness or candid critic. He presents 
himself to provoke the laugh, mirthful or spiteful, of the 
festival crowd—assembled for the gratification of these 
emotions, and not with any expectation of serious or reason¬ 
able impressions. 1 Nor does he at all conceal how much he 
is mortified by failure; like the professional jester or “ laughter- 
maker” at the banquets of rich Athenian citizens®—the 
parallel of Aristophanes as to purpose, however unworthy 
of comparison in every other respect 

This rise and development of dramatic poetry in Greece—so 
abundant, so varied, and so rich in genius—belongs to the fifth 
century b.c. It had been in the preceding century nothing 
more than an unpretending graft upon the primitive chorus, 
and was then even denounced by Solon (or in the dictum 
ascribed to Solon) as a vicious novelty, tending—by its simula¬ 
tion of a false character and by its effusion of sentiments not 
genuine or sincere—to corrupt the integrity of human dealings; 3 
a charge of corruption, not unlike that which Aristophanes 
worked up a century afterwards, in his “ Clouds," against physics, 
rhetoric and dialectics in the person of Sokrates. But the pro¬ 
perties of the graft had overpowered and subordinated those of 
the original stem; so that dramatic poetiy was now a distinct 
form, subject to laws of its own, and shining with splendour 
equal, if not superior, to the elegiac, choric, lyric, and epic 
poetiy which constituted the previous stock of the Grecian 
world. 

Such transformations in the poetry—or, to speak more justly, 
in the literature, for before the year 500 b.c., the two expressions 
were equivalent—of Greece, were at once products, marks, and 

1 Horat. de Art. Poetic. 212-224— 

“ Indoctus quid enim saperet, liberquc Inbornm, 

Rusucus urbano confusus, turpis nonesio? 

Illecebris erat et gratS novitaie morandus 
Spectator, functusque socris, et potus, et exlex / 1 

2 See the Parabasis of Aristophanes in the Nubes (535 set].) and in the 
Vespse (1015-1045). 

Compare also the description of Philippas the ye\arowotis or Jester in 
the Symposion of Xenophon; most of which is extremely Aristopbanic, ii. 
10, 14. The comic point of view is assumed throughout that piece; and 
SokratSs is introduced on one occasion as apologising for the intrusion of a 
serious reflection ( t 4 avottSaiakoyeiv, viii. 41). The same is the case 
throughout much of the Symposion of Plato; though the scheme and 
purpose of this latter are very difficult to follow. 

* Plutarch, Solon, c. 29. Compare the same general view, set forth in 
Plato, Legg. ir. p. 719 C. See the previous volumes of this Histoiy, 
ch. xi. vot. iii. p. 357 j ch. xxix. vol. iv. p. 263. 
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auxiliaries, in the expansion of the national mind. Our minds 
have now become familiar with dramatic combinations, which 
have ceased to be peculiar to any special form or conditions of 
political society. But if %ve compare the fifth century b,c. with 
that which preceded it, the recently born drama will be seen to 
have been a most important and impressive novelty: and so 
assuredly it would have been regarded by Solon, the largest 
mind of his own age, if he could have risen again a century and 
a quarter after his death, to witness the “Antigon6” ofSophokles, 
the “Medeaof Euripides, or the “Achameis”of Aristophanes. 

Its novelty does not consist merely in the high order of 
imagination and judgement required for the construction of a 
drama at once regular and effective. This indeed is no small 
addition to Grecian poetical celebrity as it stood in the days 
of Solon, Alkaeus, Sappho, and Stesichorus: but we must 
remember that the epical structure of the “ Odyssey,” so ancient 
and long acquired to the Hellenic world, implies a reach 
of architectonic talent quite equal to that exhibited in the most 
symmetrical drama of SophoklSs. The great innovation of the 
dramatists consisted in the rhetorical, the dialectical, and the 
ethical spirit which they breathed into their poetry. Of all 
this, the undeveloped germ doubtless existed in the previous 
epic, lyric, and gnomic composition; but the drama stood 
distinguished from all three by bringing it out into conspicuous 
amplitude, and making it the substantive means of effect 
Instead of recounting exploits achieved or sufferings undergone 
by the heroes—instead of pouring out his own single-minded 
impressions in reference to some given event or juncture—the 
tragic poet produces the mythical persons themselves to talk, 
discuss, accuse, defend, confute, lament, threaten, advise, per¬ 
suade, or appease—among one another, but before the audience, 
In the drama (a singular misnomer) nothing is actually done: 
all is talk, assuming what is done, as passing, or as having 
passed, elsewhere. The dramatic poet, speaking continually, 
but at each moment through a different character, carries on 
the purpose of each of his characters by words calculated to 
influence the other characters and appropriate to each successive 
juncture. Here are rhetorical exigencies from beginning to 
end; 1 while since the whole interest of the piece turns upon 
some contention or struggle carried on by speech—since 
debate, consultation, and retort, never cease—since every 

1 Respecting the rhetorical cast of tragedy, see Plato, Goigias, c. 57, p. 
502 D. 

Plato disapproves of tragedy on the same (wounds as of rhetoric. 
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character, good or evil, temperate or violent, must be supplied 
with suitable language to defend his proceedings, to attack or 
repel opponents, and generally to make good the relative im¬ 
portance assigned to him—here again dialectical skill in no 
small degree is indispensable. 

Lastly, the strength and variety of ethical sentiment infused 
into the Grecian tragedy, is among the most remarkable 
characteristics which distinguish it from the anterior forms 
of poetry. “ To do or suffer terrible things ”•—is pronounced 
by Aristotle to be its proper subject-matter; and the internal 
mind and motives of the doer or sufferer, on which the ethical 
interest fastens, are laid open by the Greek tragedians with an 
impressive minuteness which neither the epic nor the lyric 
could possibly parallel. Moreover the appropriate subject- 
matter of tragedy is pregnant not only with ethical sympathy, 
but also with ethical debate and speculation. Characters of 
mixed good and evil—distinct rules of duty, one conflicting 
with the other—wrong done, and justified to the conscience of 
the doer, if not to that of the spectator, by previous wrong 
suffered,—all these are the favourite themes of Avschylus and 
his two great successors. Klytsemnestra kills her husband 
Agamemnon on his return from Troy: her defence is, that he 
had deserved this treatment at her hands for having sacrificed 
his own and her daughter, Iphigeneia. Her son Orestgs kills her, 
under a full conviction of the duty of avenging his father, and 
even under the sanction of Apollo. The retributive Eumenides 
pursue him for the deed, and ^Eschylus brings all the parties 
before the court of Areopagus with Athgng as president; where 
the case, being fairly argued, with the Eumenides as accusers 
and Apollo as counsel for the prisoner, ends by an equality 
of votes in the court: upon which Athgng gives her casting- 
vote to absolve Orestgs. Again—let any man note the con¬ 
flicting obligations which Sophoklgs so forcibly brings out in his 
beautiful drama of the “ Antigong.” Kreon directs that the body 
of Polyneikgs, as a traitor and recent invader of the country, 
shall remain unburied: Antigong, sister of Polyneikgs, de¬ 
nounces such interdict as impious, and violates it, under an 
overruling persuasion of fraternal duty. Kreon having ordered 
her to be buried alive, his youthful son Hmmon, her betrothed 
lover, is plunged into a heart-rending conflict between abhor¬ 
rence of such cruelty on the one side, and submission to his 
father on the other. Sophoklgs sets forth both these contend¬ 
ing rules of duty in an elaborate scene of dialogue between 
thft father and thf* son. Wore are two rule* 1 hnth •> nrc-d and 
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respectable, but the one of which cannot be observed without 
violating the other. Since a choice must be made, which 
of the two ought a good man to obey ? This is a point which 
the great poet is well pleased to leave undetermined. But 
if there be any among the audience in whom the least impulse 
of intellectual speculation is alive, he will by no means leave it 
so, without some mental effort to solve the problem, and to 
discover some grand and comprehensive principle from whence 
all the moral rules emanate—a principle such as may instruct 
his conscience in those cases generally, of not unfrequent 
occurrence, wherein two obligations conflict with each other. 
The tragedian not only appeals more powerfully to the ethical 
sentiment than poetry had ever done before, but also, by raising 
these grave and touching questions, addresses a stimulus and 
challenge to the intellect, spurring it on to ethical speculation. 

Putting all these points together, we see how much wider 
was the intellectual range of tragedy, and how considerable is 
the mental progress which it betokens, as compared with the 
lyric and gnomic poetry, or with the Seven Wise Men and their 
authoritative aphorisms—which formed the glory, and marked 
the limit, of the preceding century. In place of unexpanded 
results, or the mere communication of single-minded sentiment, 
we have even in AEschylus, the earliest of the great tragedians, 
a large latitude of dissent and debate—a shifting point of view 
—a case better or worse, made out for distinct and contending 
parties—and a divination of the future advent of sovereign and 
instructed reason. It was through the intermediate stage of 
tragedy that Grecian literature passed into the Rhetoric, 
Dialectics, and Ethical speculation, which marked the fifth 
century b.c. 

Other simultaneous causes, arising directly out of the 
business of real life, contributed to the generation of these 
same capacities and studies. The fifth century b.c. is the first 
century of democracy, _ at Athens, in Sicily, and elsewhere: 
moreover, at that period, beginning from the Ionic revolt 
and the Persian invasions of Greece, the political relations 
between one Grecian city and another became more com¬ 
plicated, as well as more continuous; requiring a greater 
measure of talent in the public men who managed them. 
Without some power of persuading or confuting—of defending 
himself against accusation, or , in case of need, accusing others— 
no man could possibly hold an ascendent position. He had 
probably not less need of this talent for private, informal, 
conversations to satisfy, his ovm political partisans, than for 
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addressing the public assembly formally convoked. Even as 
commanding an army or a fleet, without any laws of war or 
habits of professional discipline, his power of keeping up the 
good humour, confidence, and prompt obedience of his men, 
depended not a little on his command of speech. 1 Nor was it 
only to the leaders in political life that such an accomplishment 
was indispensable. In all the democracies—and probably in 
several governments which were not democracies but oligarchies 
of an open character—the courts of justice were more or less 
numerous, and the procedure oral and public: in Athens 
especially, the Dikasteries (whose constitution has been 
explained in a former chapter) were both very numerous, and 
paid for attendance. Every citizen had to go before them in 
person, without being able to send a paid advocate in his place, 
if he either required redress for wrong offered to himself, or 
was accused of wrong by another. 2 There was no man there¬ 
fore who might not be cast or condemned, or fail in his own 
suit, even with right on his side—unless he possessed some 
powers of speech to unfold his case to the Dikasts, as well as 
to confute the falsehoods, and disentangle the sophistry, of an 
opponent. Moreover—to any man of known family and 
station, it would be a humiliation hardly less painful than the 
loss of the cause, when standing before the Dikastery with 
friends and enemies around him, to find himself unable to carry 
on the thread of a discourse without halting or confusion. To 
meet such liabilities, from which no citizen, rich or poor, was 
exempt, a certain training in speech became not less essential 
than a certain training in arms. Without the latter, he could 
not do his duty as an hoplite in the ranks for the defence of 
his country; without the former, he could not escape danger to 
his fortune or honour, and humiliation in the eyes of his friends, 
if called before a Dikastery ; nor could he lend assistance to any 
of those friends who might be placed under the like necessity. 

Here then were ample motives, arising out of practical 
prudence not less than from the stimulus of ambition, to 
cultivate the power of both continuous harangue, and of 
concise argumentation or interrogation and reply: 8 motives for 
all, to acquire a certain moderate aptitude in the use of these 

1 See the discourse of Sokrates, insisting upon this point, as part of the 
duties of a commander (Xen. Mem. iii. 3, 11). 

a This necessity of some rhetorical accomplishments is enforced not less 
emphatically by Aristotle (Rhetoric, L1,3) than by Kalliklgs in the Gorgias 
of Plato, 0. 91, p. 486 B. 

s See the description which Cicero gives of his own laborious oratorical 
traimnrr— 
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weapons—for the ambitious few, to devote much labour and 
to shine as accomplished orators. 

Such political and social motives, it is to be remembered, 
though acting very forcibly at Athens, were by no means 
peculiar to Athens, but prevailed more or less throughout a 
large portion of the Grecian cities, especially in Sicily, when 
all the governments became popularised after the overthrow of 
the Gelonian dynasty. And it was in Sicily and Italy, that the 
first individuals arose, who acquired permanent name both in 
Rhetoric and Dialectics: Empedokles of Agrigentum in the 
former—Zeno of Elea (in Italy) in the latter. 1 

Both these distinguished men bore a conspicuous part in 
politics, and both on the popular side; Empedokles against an 
oligarchy, Zeno against a despot. But both also were yet more 
distinguished as philosophers; and the dialectical impulse in 
Zeno, if not the rhetorical impulse in Empedokles, came more 
from his philosophy than from his politics. Empedokles 
(about 470-440 B.C.) appears to have held intercourse at least, 
if not partial communion of doctrine, with the dispersed 
philosophers of the Pythagorean league; the violent subversion 
of which, at Kroton and elsewhere, I have related in a previous 
chapter. 2 He constructed a system of physics and cosmogony, 
distinguished for first broaching the doctrine of the Four 
elements, and set forth in a poem composed by himself: 
besides which he seems to have had much of the mystical tone 
and miraculous pretensions of Pythagoras; professing not only 
to cure pestilence and other distempers, but to teach how old 
age might be averted and the dead raised from Hades—to 
prophesy—and to raise and calm the winds at his pleasure. 
Gorgias his pupil deposed that he had been present at the 
magical ceremonies of Empedokles. 8 The impressive character 

“ Ego hoc tempore onrni, noctes et dies, in omnium doctrinaium jnedita- 
tione versabar. Eram cum Stoico Diodoto, qui cum habitavisset apud me 
mecumque: vixisset, nuper est domi mere mortuus. A quo quum in alii* 
rebus, turn studiosissime in dialectic^ versabar j qua quasi coniracta et 
astricta eloquentia putanda est; sine qa4 etiam tu, Brute, judicavisti, 
te illam justam eloquentiam, quam dialecticam dilatalam esse putant, 
consequi non posse. Huic ego doctori, et ejus artibos variis et mtntis, ita 
eram tamen deditus, ut ab exercitationibus oratoriis nullus dies vacaret," 
(Cicero, Brutus, 90, 309.) 

1 Aristotel. ap. Diog. LaSrt. viiL 57. 

2 See my preceding voL iv. ch. xxxiv. 

s Diogen. Laert. viii, 58, 59, who gives a remarkable extract from the 
poem of Empedokles, attesting these large pretensions. 

See Brandis, Handbuch der Gr. Rom. Philos, part. i. sect. 47, 48, p, 
192 j Stnrz. ad Empedoclis Flw, p. 36. 
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of his poem is sufficiently attested by the admiration of 
Lucretius, 1 and the rhetoric ascribed to him may have con¬ 
sisted mainly in oral teaching or exposition of the same 
doctrines. Tisias and Korax of Syracuse, who are also 
mentioned as the first teachers of rhetoric—and the first who 
made known any precepts about the rhetorical practice—were 
his contemporaries; while the celebrated Gorgias was his pupil. 

The dialectical movement emanated at the same time from 
the Eleatic school of philosophers—Zeno, and his contem¬ 
porary the Samian Melissus (460-440)—if not from their 
common teacher Parmenides. Melissus also, as well as Zeno 
and Empedokles, was a distinguished citizen as well as a 
philosopher; having been in command of the Samian fleet at 
the time of the revolt from Athens, and having in that capacity 
gained a victory over the Athenians. 

All the philosophers of the fifth century B.c., prior to 
Sokratfis, inheriting from their earliest poetical predecessors 
the vast and unmeasured problems which had once been 
solved by the supposition of divine or superhuman agents, 
contemplated the world, physical and moral, all in a mass, 
and applied their minds to find some hypothesis which would 
give them an explanation of this totality, 2 or at least appease 
curiosity by something which looked like an explanation. 
What were the elements out of which sensible things were 
made? What was the initial cause or principle of those 
changes which appeared to our senses? What was change? 
—was it generation or something integrally new and destruc¬ 
tion of something pre-existent—or was it a decomposition and 
recombination of elements still continuing ? The theories of 
the various Ionic philosophers and of Empedokles after them, 
admitting one, two, or four elementary substances, with Friend¬ 
ship and Enmity to serve as causes of motion or change—the 
Homoeomeries of Anaxagoras, with Nous or Intelligence as the 
stirring or regularising agent—the atoms and void of Leukippus 

1 De Rerum Naturd, i. 719. 

0 Some striking lines of Empedokles are preserved by Sextus Empiricus, 
adv. Mathemat. vii. 115; to the effect that every rndividual man gets 
through his short life, with no more knowledge than is comprised in his 
own slender fraction of observation and experience : he struggles in vain to 
find out and explain the totality—but neither eye, nor ear, nor reason can 
assist him— 

Uavpov 81 fwjt fiStov plpot iBp^mms, 

’OicSpop oi, mumiio Sfie^y &p94mt, hrOrrav 
Avri) ftivov mioBirrn* ortp vpovintfittw ticotrrof, ^ 

Xldvrac* $\aw6u.evat. Tb £$ ofoop bretivcrai evpciv 
ovt* tviitpi ctb T&&' fotipaowt hfajcovarii % 

Oirre v6y trepiAjjwra. 
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and Demokritus—all these were different hypotheses answering 
to a similar vein of thought. All of them, though assuming 
that the sensible appearances of things were delusive and per¬ 
plexing, nevertheless were borrowed more or less directly from 
some of these appearances, which were employed to explain 
and illustrate the whole theory, and served to render it plausible 
when stated as well as to defend it against attack. But the 
philosophers of the Eleatic school—first Xenophanes, and after 
him Parmenides—took a distinct path of their own. To find 
that which was real, and which lay as it were concealed behind 
or under the delusive phrenomena of sense, they had recourse 
only to mental abstractions. They supposed a Substance or 
Something not perceivable by sense, but only cogitable or con¬ 
ceivable by reason: a One and All, continuous and finite, 
which was not only real and self-existent, but was the only 
reality—eternal, immoveable and unchangeable, and the only 
matter knowable. The phenomena of sense, which began and 
ended one after the other (they thought), were essentially 
delusive, uncertain, contradictory among themselves, and open 
to endless diversity of opinion . 1 Upon these, nevertheless, 
they announced an opinion; adopting two elements—heat 
and cold—or light and darkness. 

Parmenides set forth this doctrine of the One and All in a 
poem, of which but a few fragments now remain, so that we 
understand very imperfectly the positive arguments employed 
to recommend it. The matter of truth and knowledge, such 
as he alone admitted, was altogether removed from the senses 
and divested of sensible properties, so as to be conceived only 
as an Ens Rationis, and described and discussed only in the 
most general words of the language. The exposition given by 
Parmenidfis in his poem , 3 though complimented by Plato, was 
vehemently controverted by others, who deduced from it mahy 
contradictions and absurdities. As a part of his reply,—and 
doubtless the strongest part,—Parmenides retorted upon his 
adversaries; an example followed by his pupil Zeno with still 
greater acuteness and success. Those who controverted his 
ontological theory—that the real, ultra-phsnomenal, substance, 

1 See Parmenidis Fragments, ed. Karsten, v. 30, 55, 605 also the 
Dissertation annexed by Karsten, sect 3, 4, p. 14S stq. j sect r<j, p. 
aar seg. 

Compare also Mullach’s edition of the same Fragments, annexed to his 
edition of the Aristotelian treatise, De Melisso, Xenophane, et GoigiS, 
p. 144. 

* Plato, Parmenides, p, is8 B. tri pb> (Parmenidfe) yip b> -re's n-oi^o- 
atv iv <p$s slvai ri irSv, xtd tovtuv t«k ;frfipia impixnt xa\St rt Kai <?, die. 
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was One,—affirmed it to be not One, but Many; divisible, 
moveable, changeable, &c, Zeno attacked this latter theory, 
and proved that it led to contradictions and absurdities still 
greater than those involved in the proposition of Parmenides . 1 
He impugned the testimony of sense, affirming that it furnished 
premises for conclusions which contradicted each other, and 
that it was unworthy of trust . 2 3 Parmenides 8 had denied that 
there was any such thing as real change either of place or 
colour: Zeno maintained change of place, or motion, to be 
impossible and self-contradictory; propounding many logical 
difficulties, derived from the infinite divisibility of matter, 
against some of the most obvious affirmations respecting sen¬ 
sible phenomena. Melissus appears to have argued in a vein 
similar to that of Zeno, though with much less acuteness; 
demonstrating indirectly the doctrine of Parmenides by deduc¬ 
ing impossible inferences from the contrary hypothesis . 4 * * * 

Zeno published a treatise to maintain the thesis above 
described, which he also upheld by personal conversations and 
discussions, in a manner doubtless far more efficacious than 
his writing; the oral teaching of these early philosophers being 
their really impressive manifestation. His subtle dialectic 
arguments were not only sufficient to occupy all the philo¬ 
sophers of antiquity, in confuting them more or less success¬ 
fully, but have even descended to modern times as a fire not 
yet extinguished.® The great effect produced among the 
speculative minds of Greece by Iris writing and conversation, is 
attested both by Plato and Aristotle. He visited Athens, gave 

1 See the remarkable passage in the PnrmenidSs of Plato, p. 128 B, C, D. 

'Earl Si rA ye &\ti6hs fSorjBtid Tit ravra T& ypiputra rp TlappevtSov \iyip 

■ccpbs robs icrcxeipavvras abrbv KapupSeiv, &s ei iv itxri, iroXAl koI yebma 
<rvfi0alvet cri<rx*i* T! ? b-tlyip leal ivavria cun-ip. ’AvriXeyri 81) oiv tovto rb 
ypdppa crpbs robs rh TroWa b.(yovras, Ka 1 AvracroStSairi ravra Ktzl 
trAcJw, rovro SovAdfeeyov 8r/\ovy, w s fn yeKoiirepa cr der x° L &v 
auTwn 4) triSin s —-ft tl croAAd iffrbv —fl 7 ) roO eTyai, ef tu 
UcavaS iwsf/ei. 

2 Plato, Phredrus, c. 44, p. 261 D. See the citations in Brandis, Gescb. 
der Gr. Rom. Philosophic, part i. p. 417 seq. 

3 Parmenid. Fragm. v. 101, ed. Mullach. 

4 See the Fragments of Melissus collected by Mullach, in his publication 
cited in a previous note, p. Sx seq. 

s The reader will see this in Bayle’s Dictionary, article, Zeno of Elea. 

Simplicius (in his commentary on Aristot. Physic, p. 255) says that Zeno 
first composed written dialogues—which cannot be believed without mare 
certain evidence, fie also particularises a puzzling question addressed by 

Zeno to Protagoras. See Brandis, Gesch. der Giiech. Rom. Philos. L p. 
409.—Zeno fSiov pey ouSev 4{e9ero (sc. crept ray erdvrav), 5iyrdpTj<re Si crept 

rovrwv iert rAeJoy. Plutarch, ap. Eusebinm, Prrepar. Evangel, i. 23 D, 
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instruction to some eminent Athenians, for high pay—and is 
said to have conversed both with Perikles and with Sokrates, 
at a time when the latter was very young; probably between 
450-440 B.C . 1 

His appearance constitutes a remarkable sera in Grecian 
philosophy, because he first brought out the extraordinary 
aggressive or negative force of the dialectic method. In this 
discussion respecting the One and the Many, positive grounds 
on either side were alike scanty: each party had to set forth 
the contradictions deducible from the opposite hypothesis, and 
Zeno professed to show that those of his opponents were the 
more flagrant. We thus see that along with the methodised 
question and answer, or dialectic method, employed from 
henceforward more and more in philosophical inquiries—comes 
out at the same time the negative tendency, the probing, 
testing, and scrutinising force —of Grecian speculation. The 
negative side of Grecian speculation stands quite as pro¬ 
minently marked, and occupies as large a measure of the 
intellectual force of their philosophers, as the positive side. It 
is not simply to arrive at a conclusion, sustained by a certain 
measure of plausible premise—and then to proclaim it as an 
authoritative dogma, silencing or disparaging all objectors— 
that Grecian speculation aspires. To unmask not only positive 
falsehood, but even affirmation without evidence, exaggerated 

1 Compare Plutarch, Periklts, c. 3 ; Plato, Parmenides, pp. 126, 127 J 
Plato, Alkibiad. i. ch. T4, p. 119 A. 

That Sokratfe had in ha youth conversed with Parmenides when the 
latter was an old man, is stated by Plato more than once, over and above 
his dialogue called Parmenides, which professes to give a conversation 
between the two, as well as with Zeno. I agree with Mr. Fynes Clinton, 
Brandis, and Karsten—in thinking that this is better evidence about the 
date of Parmenides than any of the vague indications which appear to con¬ 
tradict it, in Diogenes Laertius and elsewhere. But it mil be hardly 
proper to place the conversation between Parmenides and Sokrates (as Mr. 
Clinton places it—Fast. H. vol. il. App. c. 21, p. 364) at a time when 
Sokrates was only fifteen years of age. The ideas which the ancients had 
about youthful propriety would not permit him to take part in conversation 
with an eminent philosopher, at so early an age as fifteen, when he would 
not yet be entered on the roll of citizens, or be qualified for the smallest 
function, militaiy or civil. I cannot but think that Sokrates must have been 
more than twenty years of age when he thus conversed with Pannenidfa. 

SokratSs was bom in 469 B.c. (perhaps 468 B.C.); he would therefore be 
twenty years of age in 449 B.C.; assuming the visit of ParmenidSs to 
Athens to have been in 448 b.c., since he was then sixty-five years of age, 
he would be horn in 513 B.c. It is objected that, if this date be admitted, 
Pormenidfe could not have been a pupil of Xenophanfis t we should thus 
be compelled to admit (which perhaps is the truth) tbit he learnt the 
doctrine of Xenophanes at second-hana. 
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confidence in what was only doubtful, and show of knowledge 
without the reality—to look at a problem on all sides, and set 
forth all the difficulties attending its solution—to take account 
of deductions from the affirmative evidence, even in the case 
of conclusions accepted as true upon the balance—all this will 
be found pervading the march of their greatest thinkers. As a 
condition of all progressive philosophy, it is not less essential 
that the grounds of negation should be freely exposed, than 
the grounds of affirmation. We shall find the two going hand 
in hand, and the negative vein indeed the more impressive and 
characteristic of the two, from Zeno downwards in our history. 
In one of the earliest memoranda illustrative of Grecian 
dialectics—the sentences wherein Plato represents Parmenides 
and Zeno as bequeathing their mantle to the youthful Sokratfes, 
and giving him precepts for successfully prosecuting those 
researches which his marked inquisitive impulse promised— 
this large and comprehensive point of view is emphatically 
inculcated. He is admonished to set before him both sides of 
every hypothesis, and to follow out both the negative and the 
affirmative chains of argument with equal perseverance and 
equal freedom of scrutiny; neither daunted by the adverse 
opinions around him, nor deterred by sneers against wasting 
time in fruitless talk; since the multitude are ignorant that 
without thus travelling round all sides of a question, no 
assured comprehension of the truth is attainable. 1 

We thus find ourselves, from the year 450 b.c. downwards, 
in presence of two important classes of men in Greece, unknown 
to Solon or even to KleisthenSs—the Rhetoricians, and the 
Dialecticians; for whom (as has been shown) the ground had 

1 Plato, Parmenid. pp. 135, 136. 

Parmenides speaks toSokrares— KaAli phv oZy sal Beta, «! Mi, y Zmi-b, V 
Iptias ijrl tabs hiyovs' (Xxuaov Si) travrbv xal ybpvatrai paAKov otk rys 
BoxoZays kxpf\armi elvat «al xaAovpiyys iirb r&v iroWay iBaAeaxtas, it»i tn 
vias eV el Ss fett, ah Suupeigerai r) kAjBeia. Tit oZv 6 rpi-xos, (rhy 

Saxpiry), & Ttap/ievtSy, rijs yvpivaatas} Oiros, eheetv (rhy Uappevttyv) 
Bvrep tfsavcras Zyvatvos. . , . Xp )j 5« Kal rote Itl itpbs Tourrp axoveiv, pi] 
/livop, el iartv exaaroy, hiror ittpevoy, axaieetv rk t-v/ifial- 
vavra lx rijs ioroBhaeas—iAAk xal, el p4j tirrt rh abrh rovra, 
irorlBeaBai—el fiaZAei ftaAAoy yvpvaaByvai. , . . ‘Ayyooum ykp at 
eroAAoi in &yev rairys r!js Sii rdvrav Sie(<ISov xal trAivys, AS iyarov Ivra- 
Xiyra rtf) hAyBet vow ax e ‘v- See also Plato’s Kratylus, p. 428 E, about the 
necessity of the investigator looking both before and behind—fi/to trpiaaa 
koI hriaaoi. 

See also the Parmenides, p. 130 E—in which Sokratls is warned 
respecting the hvBp&ttuv Si ({as —against enslaving himself to the opinions 
of men: compare Plato, SophistSs, p, 227 B, C. 
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been gradually prepared by the politics, the poetry, and the 
speculation, of the preceding period. 

Both these two novelties—like the poetry and other accom¬ 
plishments of this memorable race—grew up from rude indi¬ 
genous beginnings, under native stimulus unborrowed and 
unassisted from without The rhetorical teaching was an 
attempt to assist and improve men in the power of continuous 
speech as addressed to assembled numbers, such as the public 
assembly or the dikastery; it was therefore a species of training 
sought for by men of active pursuits and ambitions, either that 
they might succeed in public life, or that they might maintain 
their rights and dignity if called before the court of justice. 
On the other hand, the dialectic business had no direct 
reference to public life, to the judicial pleading, or to any 
assembled large number. It was a dialogue carried on by two 
disputants, usually before a few hearers, to unravel some 
obscurity, to reduce the respondent to silence and contradiction, 
to exercise both parties in mastery of the subject, or to sift 
the consequences of some problematical assumption. It was 
spontaneous conversation 1 systematised and turned into some 
predetermined channel; furnishing a stimulus to though^ and 
a means of improvement not attainable ip any other manner— 
furnishing to some also a source of profit or display. It 
opened a line of serious intellectual pursuit to men of a 
speculative or inquisitive turn, who were deficient in voice, in 
boldness, in continuous memory, for public speaking; or who 
desired to keep themselves apart from the political and judicial 
animosities of the moment. 

Although there were numerous Athenians, who combined, in 
various proportions, speculative with practical study, yeti gener¬ 
ally speaking, the two veins of intellectual movement-one 
towards active public business, the other towards enlarged 
opinions and greater command of speculative truth, with its 
evidences—continued simultaneous and separate. There sub¬ 
sisted between them a standing polemical controversy and a 
spirit of mutual detraction. If Plato despised the sophists and 
the rhetors, IsokratSs thinks himself not less entitled to dispar¬ 
age those who employed their time in debating upon, the unity 
or plurality of virtue. 2 Even among different teachers, in the 

1 See Aiistotel. De Sophist, Elenchis, c. xi, p. 172, ed, Belcher; and 
his Toplca, ix. 5, p. 154 5 where the different purposes of dialogue are 
enumerated and distinguished. _ 

* See IsokratSs, Orat, x. j Helene Encomium, s. a-7} compare Orat. 
xv. De Permutadone, of the same author, s. 90. 

I hold it for certain that the first of these passages is intended as a; 
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same intellectual walk, also, there prevailed but too often an 
acrimonious feeling of personal rivalry, which laid them all so 
much the more open to assault from the common enemy of all 
mental progress—a feeling of jealous ignorance, stationary or 
wistfully retrospective, of no mean force at Athens, as in every 
other society, and of course blended at Athens with the in¬ 
digenous democratical sentiment. This latter sentiment 1 of 
antipathy to new ideas, and new mental accomplishments, has 
been raised into factitious importance by the comic genius of 
Aristophanes,—whose point of view modern authors have too 
often accepted; thus allowing some of the worst feelings of 
Grecian antiquity to influence their manner of conceiving the 
facts. Moreover, they have rarely made any allowance for 
that force of literary and philosophical antipathy, which was no 
less real and constant at Athens than the political; and which 
made the different literary classes or individuals perpetually 
unjust one towards another. 2 It was the blessing and the glory 
of Athens, that every man could speak out his sentiments and 
his criticisms with a freedom unparalleled in the ancient world, 
and hardly paralleled even in the modern, in which a vast body 
of dissent both is, and always has been, condemned to absolute 
silence. But this known latitude of censure ought to have 
imposed on modern authors a peremptory necessity of not 

criticism upon the Platonic dialogues (as in Or. v. ad Philip, s. 84), 
probably the second passage also. IsokiatSs, evidently a cautious and 
timid man, avoids mentioning the names of contemporaries, that he may 
provoke the less animosity. 

1 Tsokrates alludes much to this sentiment, and to the men who looked 
upon gymnastic training with greater fkvour than upon philosophy, in the 
Orat. xv. De Permutatione, s. 267 et seq. A large portion of this oration is 
in fact a reply to accusations, the same as those preferred against mental 
cultivation by the AIkms A6yos in the Nubes of Aristophanes, 947 seq. 
—favourite topics in the mouths of the pugilists “with smashed ears” 
(Plato, Gorgias, c. 71, p. 515 E, tuv to Sira Kareayirav). 

a There is but too much evidence of the abundance of such jealousies and 
antipathies during the times of Plato, Aristotle, and Isokratte 1 see Stabr’s 
Aristotelia, ch. iii. vol. i. pp. 37, 68. 

Aristotle was extremely jealous of the success of Isokratls, and was him¬ 
self much assailed by pupils of the latter, Kephisodflrus and others—as 
well as by Dikrearchus, Eubnlides, and a numerous host of writers in 
the same tone— arparbv S\ov ray iiriftperair 'ApiarorlKei : see the 
Fragments of Dikcearcbus, vol. ii. p. 225, ed. Didot.—“ De ingenio ejus 
(observes Cicero in reference to Epicurus, de Finibus, ii, 25, 80) in his dis- 
putationibus, non de moribus, qureritur. Sit ista in Gnecorum levitate 
perye_rsitas,quinialedictis insectantur eos, a quibus de veritate dissentiunt.” 
This is a taint noway peculiar to Grecian philosophical controversy: but it 
has nowhere been more infectious than among the Greeks, and modem 
historians cannot be too much on their guard against it. 
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accepting implicitly the censure of any one, where the party 
inculpated has left no defence ; at the very least, of construing 
the censure strictly, and allowing for the point of view from 
which it proceeds. From inattention to this necessity, almost 
all the things and persons of Grecian history are presented to 
us on their bad side : the libels of Aristophanes, the sneers of 
Plato and Xenophon, even the interested generalities of a 
plaintiff or defendant before the Dikastery—are received with 
little cross-examination as authentic materials for history. 

If ever there was need to invoke this rare sentiment of 
candour, it is when we come to discuss the history of the 
persons called Sophists, who now for the first time appear as 
of note; the practical teachers of Athens and of Greece, 
misconceived as well as misesteemed- 

The primitive education at Athens consisted of two branches; 
gymnastics, for the body—music, for the mind. The word 
music is not to be judged according to the limited signification 
which it now bears, It comprehended from the beginning 
everything appertaining to the province of the Nine Muses— 
not merely learning the use of the lyre, or how to hear part in 
a chorus, but also the hearing, learning, and repeating of 
poetical compositions, as well as the practice of exact and 
elegant pronunciation—which latter accomplishment in a 
language like the Greek, with long words, measured syllables, 
and great diversity of accentuation between one word and 
another, must have been far more difficult to acquire than it is 
in any modern European language. As the range of ideas 
enlarged, so the words music and musical teachers acquired an 
expanded meaning, so as to comprehend matter of instruction 
at once ampler and more diversified. During the middle of 
the fifth century b.c. at Athens, there came thus to be found, 
among the musical teachers, men of the most distinguished 
abilities and eminence; masters of all the learning and accom¬ 
plishments of the age, teaching what was known of astronomy, 
geography, and physics, and capable of holding dialectical dis¬ 
cussions with their pupils, upon all the various problems then 
afloat among intellectual men. Of this character were Lamprus, 
AgathoklSs, Pythokleides, Damon, &c. The two latter were 
instructors of Perikl&s; and Damon was even rendered so 
unpopular at Athens, partly by his large and free speculations, 
partly through the political enemies of his great pupil, that he 
was ostracised, or at least sentenced to banishment. 1 'Such 

1 See Plato (Protagoras, c. 8, p. 316 D j Laches, c. 3, p. 180 D ; Mene- 
xenus, c. 3, p, 236 A j Alkibiad. 1. c. 14, p. 1 iS C); Plutarch, Periklfe, c. 4- 
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men were competent companions for Anaxagoras and Zeno, 
and employed in part on the same studies; the field of 
acquired knowledge being not then large enough to be divided 
into separate, exclusive compartments. While Euripides fre¬ 
quented the company, and acquainted himself with the 
opinions of Anaxagoras—Ion of Chios (his rival as a tragic 
poet, as well as the friend of Kimon) bestowed so much 
thought upon physical subjects as then conceived, that he set 
up a theory of his own, propounding the doctrine of three 
elements in nature 1 —air, fire, and earth. 

Now such musical teachers as Damon and the others above 
mentioned, were Sophists, not merely in the natural and proper 
Greek sense of that word, but, to a certain extent, even in the 
special and restricted meaning which Plato afterwards thought 
proper to confer upon it. 2 A Sophist, in the genuine sense of 
the word, was a wise man—a clever man—one who stood 
prominently before the public as distinguished for intellect or 
talent of some kind. Thus Solon and Pythagoras are both 
called Sophists; Thamyras the skilful bard is called a Sophist: * 
SokratSs is so denominated, not merely by Aristophanes, but 
by AEschinfis •.* Aristotle himself calls Aristippus, and Xenophon 

Perikl£s had gone through dialectic practice in his youth (Xenoph. 
Memor. i. 2, 46). 

1 Isokrates, Or. xv. De Permutat. s. 287. 

Compare Brandis, Gesch. der Gr. Rom. Philosophic, part i. s. 48, p. 196. 

2 Isokrates calls both Anaxagoras and Damon, Sophists (Or. xv. De Perm, 
s. 251}, Plntarch, Perikl&, c. 4. 'O Si Aifuer tower, &Kpos Sip troQurrvs, 
KarabbeaSat fibp els rb rtfs fiowTi/njs Spo/ia, imKpinrrinevos srpbs robs 
iroAXoirs- tjjp SetvSnjra. 

So Protagoras too (in the speech put into his mouth by Plato, Protag. c. 
8, p. 316) says, very truly, that there had been Sophists from the earliest 
times of Greece. But he says also (what Plutarch says in the citation just 
above) that these earlier men refused intentionally and deliberately, to call 
themselves Sophists, for fear of tire odium attached to the name; and that 
he (Protagoras) was the first person to call himself openly a Sophist. 

The denomination by ■which a man is known, however seldom depends 
upon himself, but upon the general public, and upon his critics, friendly or 
hostile. The unfriendly spirit of Plato did much more to attach the title of 
Sophists specially to these teachers, than any assumption of their own. 

“ Herodot. i. 29; ii. 49; iv. 95. Diogenes of Apollonia, contemporary 
of Herodotus, called the Ionic philosophers or physiologists by the name 
Sophists: see Brandis, Geschich. der Griech. Rom. Philosoph. c. lvii. note 
■ 0 . About Thamyras, see Welcker, Griech. Tragdd. Sophokl£s, p. 431 — 

EV oZt a o$urrvc KaXi. napovaluv xi^vv, &c. 

The comic poet Kratinus called all the poets, including Homer and 
Hesiod, (rotparral : see the Fragments of his drama 'ApxlAoxoi in Meineke, 
Fragm. Comicor. Grcecor. vol. lL p. 16. 

* aching cont. Timarch, c. 34. riEsclilnSs calls Demosthenes also 
.a Sophist, c. 27. 
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calls Antisthenes, both of them disciples of Sokrates, by 
that name: 1 Xenophon, 2 in describing a collection of in¬ 
structive books, calls them “ the writings of the old poets and 
Sophists,” meaning by the latter word prose writers generally: 
Plato is alluded to as a Sophist, even by Isokrates: 3 Aeschines 
(the disciple of Sokrat&s, not the orator) was so denominated 
by his contemporary Lysias: 4 Isokrates himself was harshly 
criticised as a Sophist, and defends both himself and his 
profession: lastly, Timon (the friend and admirer of Pyrrho, 
about 300-280 b.c.), who bitterly satirised all the philosophers, 
designated them all, including Plato and Aristotle, by the 
general name of Sophists.® In this large and comprehensive 
sense the word was originally used, and always continued to be 
so understood among the general public. But along with this 
idea, the title Sophist also carried with it or connoted a certain 
invidious feeling. The natural temper of a people generally 
ignorant towards superior intellect—the same temper which led 
to those charges of magic so frequent in the Middle Ages— 
appears to be an union of admiration with something of an 
unfavourable sentiment®—dislike, or apprehension, as the case 

We see plainly from the terms in Plato’s Politicos, c. 38, p. 299 B— 
f±tTi}a:po\6yov, bSo\e<rxyv rinb tunpiar^v —that both Sokratds and Plato 
himself were designated as Sophists by the Athenian public. 

1 Aristotel. Metaphysic, ill. 2, p. 996 ; Xenoph. Sympos. iv. I. 

Aristippus is said to have been the first of the disciples of Sokratgs who 
took money for instruction {Diogen. Laert. 13 . 65). 

3 Xenoph. Memor. iv. 2, I. ypi/i/iara on>AM avvtiXeyphov xoi-qruv re 
Kel t Totpitrruv ran evfioKiuayraTwv. , . , 

The word coipurran is here nsed just in the same sense as robs 6-naavpovs 
rav trotpani i.nSpun, efir insivoi xareAmon in piffxlois yptfyavres, 

&c. (Memor. i. 6, 14). It is used in a different sense in another passage 
(i. 1, 11) to signify teachers who gave instruction on physical and astrono¬ 
mical subjects, which SokratSs and Xenophon both disapproved. 

* Isokratgs, Orat. v. ad Philipp, s. 14: see Heindorfs note on the 
Euthydemus of Plato, p. 303 C, s. 79. Isokrates is spoken of as a Sophist 
by Plutarch, Qwest. Sympos. i. 1, j, p. 613. 

4 Athenseus, sdi. p, 612 F; Lysias, Fragm. 2, Bekk. 

* Diogen. Laert. ix. 63. ’'Ecx-ere nun fiat, (trot ro\vrpdypon(s iart 

<ro <purtaT (Diogen. Laert. viii. 74), ^ 

Demetrius of Troezen numbered EmpedoklSs as a Sophist. Isoki&tfis 
speaks of EmpedoklSs, Ion, Alkmeeon, Parmenidfe, Melissus, Gorgjas, all 
as of ir«\aiol <ro<pierrat— all as having taught different xepirroAoylas about 
the elements of the physical world (Isok. de Permufc s. 28SJ. 

* Eurip. Med. 289— 

Xpb J 1 o{nro9‘ Sans iprfypav we6v*’ irf/p, 

HatSas nepiav&s ixStSSaKsaSat cofavs, 

Xwplr yip SXXrn,Jjr fxm»nv, apyUt, 
i'flovov xpbs iirttov iXpavovn SwfUnfj, t 

The words i xspirrOs aaip6s seem to convey the same unfriendly 
sentiment as the word <ro<pitrrlis. • 
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may be; unless where the latter element has become neutral¬ 
ised by habitual respect for an established profession or station. 
At any rate, the unfriendly sentiment is so often intended, that 
a substantive word in which it is implied without the necessity 
of any annexed predicate, is soon found convenient Timon, 
who hated the philosophers, thus found the word Sophist 
exactly suitable, in sentiment as well as meaning, to his purpose 
in addressing them. 

Now when (in the period succeeding 450 b.c.) the rhetorical 
and musical teachers came to stand before the public at Athens 
in such increased eminence, they of course, as well as other 
men intellectually celebrated, became designated by the appro¬ 
priate name of Sophists. But there was one characteristic 
peculiar to themselves whereby they drew upon themselves a 
double measure of that invidious sentiment which lay wrapped 
up in the name. They taught for pay: of course therefore the 
most eminent among them taught only the rich, and earned 
large sums: a fact naturally provocative of envy, to some 
extent, among the many who benefited nothing by them, but 
still more among the inferior members of their own profession. 

Even great minds, like Sokrates and Plato, though much 
superior to any such envy, cherished in that age a genuine and 
vehement repugnance against receiving pay for teaching. We 
read in Xenophon, 1 that SokratSs considered such a bargain as 

1 Xenoph. Memor. i. 3, 6. In another passage, the Sophist Antiphon 
(whether this is the celebrated Antiphon of the deme Rhamnus, is un¬ 
certain ; the commentators lean to Lhe negative) is described as conversing 
with Sokratfe, and saying that Sokrates of course must imagine his own 
conversation to be worth nothing, since he asked no price from his scholars. 
To which Sokrates replies— 

T Q 'Avntpoip, Tap* ij/up poplferai, rtv StpaV leal rl]P rrntplav Spolus pip 
naAiv, Spolus Si ataxpiv SiarlBeirffai tlvtu. rt yip Spav, iav piv ns 

a;iyvpiau wmXjj T$S PovAoptpw, trippoP avriv iaoKaAovtrip' eav S 4 ns, %v ip 
yi'ip KaXip re Kayadhi/ ipaa-ri/p fora, rovrov ipiAov lavra voi^rcu, acitppopa 
vopifapep. Kal rijn trotplap Saaairus robs flip apyaplov rip j8o«A.o- 
peptp *es\ovvras, trotpiarbs Stavep irSpvavs &iro KaAova tv Sans 
Be tv tip yvtp ebtpva Svt a, SiSaaKuv 8 ,n tv txp ’‘■yaBiv tjtlAov woiemti, 
a out ov vop(£op*v, fi tv naAtp teaya6$ wo Airy srpaa^Kei, ravra troteiv (Xenoph. 
Memor. i. 6, 13). 

As an evidence of the manners and sentiment of the age, this passage is 
extremely remarkable. Various ports of the oration of -rEschines against 
Timarchus, and the Symposion of Plato (pp. 217, 218), both receive and 
give light to it. 

Among the numerous passages in which Plato expresses his dislike and 
contempt of teaching for money, see his Sophistes, c. 9, p. 223. Plato 
indeed thought that it was unworthy of a virtuous man to accept salary for 
the discharge of any public duty: see the Republic, i, 19, p. 347. The 
comic writer Ephippus, however (see Alhenseus xi, 509; Meineke, Fr. 
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nothing less than servitude, robbing the teacher of all free 
choice as to persons or proceeding; and that he assimilated 
the relation between teacher and pupil to that between two 
lovers or two intimate friends, which was thoroughly dis¬ 
honoured, robbed of its charm and reciprocity, and prevented 
from bringing about its legitimate reward of attachment and 
devotion, by the intervention of money payment. However 
little in harmony with modern ideas, 1 such was the conscien¬ 
tious sentiment of Sokrates and Plato; who therefore considered 
the name Sophist, denoting intellectual celebrity combined with 
an odious association, as pre-eminently suitable to the leading 
teachers for pay. The splendid genius, the lasting influence, 
and the reiterated polemics, of Plato, have stamped it upon the 
men against whom he wrote as if it were their recognised, 
legitimate, and peculiar designation: though it is certain, that 
if, in the middle of the Peloponnesian war, any Athenian had 
been asked,—“Who are the principal Sophists in your city?” 
—he would have named Sokrat&s among the first; for Sokrates 
was at once eminent as an intellectual teacher, and personally 
unpopular—not because he received pay, but on other grounds 
which will be hereafter noticed: and this was the precise 
combination of qualities which the general public naturally 
expressed by a Sophist. Moreover, Plato not only stole the 
name out of general circulation in order to fasten it specially 
upon his opponents the paid teachers, but also connected with 
it express discreditable attributes, which formed no part of its 
primitive and recognised meaning, and were altogether distinct 
from, though grafted upon, the vague sentiment of dislike 
associated with it. Aristotle, following the example of his 

Com. Gr. iii. p. 332), taunts the disciples of Plato and pnpils of the 
Academy as receivers of pay for teaching; making evidently no distinction 
between them and Thrasymachus on tins point. Athenteus construes the 
taunt as including Plato himself j which goes beyond the strict meaning of 
the words. 

1 Ovid, dwelling upon the same general analogy of the relations between 
lovers (Amores, i. 10, 38), insists on the baseness of accepting money as a 
reward for pleading in behalf of persons accused before justice. “Turpe 
reos empta miseros defendere lingnS.”—That it was dishonourable to 
receive pay for judicial pleading, was the general idea and dominant 
sentiment of the Romans, in the time of the Republic, and in the early 
period of the Empire. The Lex Cinda (passed about 200 B.C.) prohibited 
such receipt altogether. In practice, as we might expect, the prohibition 
came to be more and more evaded, though it seems to have been at tiroes 
formally renewed. But the sentiment, m honourable Romans, continued 
unaltered certainly down to the days of Tacitus. See Tadt. Ann. xi. $-7; 
Livy, xxxiv. 4. A limited maximum of fee was first permitted under 
Claudius. See Walter, Rom. Recht. s. 731. 
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master, gave to the word Sophist a definition substantially the 
same as that which it bears in the modern languages 1 —“an 
impostrous pretender to knowledge, a man who employs what 
he knows to be a fallacy, for the purpose of deceit and of 
getting money.” And he did this at a time when he himself, 
with his estimable contemporary Isokrates, were considered at 
Athens to come under the designation of Sophists, and were 
called so by every one who disliked either their profession or 
their persons. 2 

Great thinkers and writers, like Plato and Aristotle, have 
full right to define and employ words in a sense of their own, 
provided they give due notice. But it is essential that the 
reader should keep in mind the consequences of such change, 
and not mistake a word used in a new sense for a new fact or 
phenomenon. The age with which we are now dealing (the 
last half of the fifth century b.c.) is commonly distinguished in 
the history of philosophy as the age of Sokratfis and the 
Sophists. The Sophists are spoken of as a new class of men, 
or sometimes in language which implies a new doctrinal sect or 
school, as if they then sprang up in Greece for the first time— 
ostentatious impostors, flattering and duping the rich youth 
for their own personal gain, undermining the morality of 
Athens public and private, and encouraging their pupils to the 
unscrupulous prosecution of ambition and cupidity. They are 
even affirmed to have succeeded in corrupting the general 
morality, so that Athens had become miserably degenerated 
and vicious in the latter years of the Peloponnesian war, as 
compared with what she was in the time of Miltiadfis and 
Aristeides. Sokrates, on the contrary, is usually described as 

1 Aristot. Rhetoric, i. I, 4—where he explains the Sophist to be a 
person who has the same powers as the Dialectician, bnt abuses them for 
a bad purpose— h yip ao^urrueh, obx Iv rp Suvdpu, AAA’ ip vp srpotupicrm. 
.... ’EKtt Si, aoiptaviis piv, /carA rty vpaalptcriv, 8ta\fieru(bs Si, ob (caret 
rV vpoaipsaiv, 4 AAA k ari rV SipapiP. Again in the first chapter of the 
treatise de Sophisticis Elenchis —S aorptartjs, xp^Mericrriji 4 irJ paivapeytis 
<ro<t>tas, AAV ovk abatis, &c- 

2 Respecting Isokrates, see his Orat. x v, De Permutatione, wherein it is 
evident that he was not only ranked as a Sophist by others, but also 
considered himself as such, though the appellation was one which he did 
not like. He considers himself as such, as well as Gorgias—of /caAoupem 
aatptaraC —sect. 166, 169, SI 3 , 231 . 

Respecting Aristotle, we have only to read (not merely the passage of 
Timon cited in a previous note, hut also) the bitter slander of Timseus 
(Frag. 70, ed. Didot, Polybius, xii. 8), who called him aoiptar^r btyi- 
pa.8% ical pttrtirby bripxovra, Kal rb iroWriptirav larptlov hprius 
Airo«JtAeiK<Jfa, trpbs 8b roirots, tls sraaati abXpv «al UKjjidjV ipjrorpSjjxcfra* 
vpbs Si, yaarplpapyov, itynfmtrfiP, hr! aripa ipapipePOP ip srafft. 
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a holy man combating and exposing these false prophets— 
standing up as the champion of morality against their insidious 
artifices. 1 Now though the appearance of a man so very 
original as Sokrates was a new fact, of unspeakable importance 
—the appearance of the Sophists was no new fact: what was 
new was the peculiar use of an old word; which Plato took 
out of its usual meaning, and fastened upon the eminent paid 
teachers of the Sokratic age. 

The paid teachers, with whom, under the name of The 
Sophists, he brings Sokratds into controversy, were Protagoras 
of Abdera, Gorgias of Leontini, Polus of Agrigentum, Hippias 
of Elis, Prodikus of Keos, Thrasymachus of Chalkedon, 
Euthydemus and Dionysfidorus of Chios: to whom Xenophon 
adds Antiphon of Athens. These men—whom modern writers 
set down as The Sophists, and denounce as the moral pesti¬ 
lence, of their age—were not distinguished in any marked or 
generic way from their predecessors. Their vocation was to 
train up youth for the dudes, the pursuits, and the successes, 
of active life, both private and public. Others had done this 
before; but these teachers brought to the task a larger range 
of knowledge, with a greater multiplicity of scientific and other 
topics—not only more impressive powers of composition and 
speech, serving as a personal example to the pupil, but also a 
comprehension of the elements of good speaking, so as to be 
able to give him precepts conducive to that accomplishment®— 
a considerable treasure of accumulated thought on moral and 
political subjects, calculated to make their conversation very 
instructive—and discourse ready prepared, on general heads or 
common places, for their pupils to learn by heart.® But this, 
though a very important extension, was nothing more than an 
extension, differing merely in degree—of that which Damon 
and others had done before them. It arose from the increased 
demand which had grown up among the Athenian youth, for a 
larger measure of education and other accomplishments; from 
an elevation in the standard of what was required from every 
man who aspired to occupy a place in the eyes of his fellow- 
citizens. Protagoras, Gorgias, and the rest, supplied this 

1 la the general point of view here described, the Sophists, are presented 
by Ritter, Geschichte der Griech. Philosophic, vol. i. book vi. chap. 1 - 3 , 
p. 577 teg., 629 seq. j by Brandis, Gesch, der Gr. Efim. Philos, sect. 
bopov.-boocvH. vol. i. p. 516 seq, j by Zeller, Geschichte der PhOosoph. 
ii. pp. 65, 69, 165, &c.; and indeed by almost all who treat of the 
Sophists, 

* Compare Isokratgs, Orat. xiiL cost Sophistas, s. 19-21. 

* Aristot. Sophist Eleuch. c. 33 ; Cicero, Brat c. 12. 
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demand with an ability and success unknown before their time: 
hence they gained a distinction such as none of their pre¬ 
decessors had attained, were prized all over Greece, travelled 
from city to city with general admiration, and obtained con¬ 
siderable pay. While such success, among men personally 
strangers to them, attests unequivocally their talent and personal 
dignity; of course it also laid them open to increased jealousy, 
as well from inferior teachers, as from the lovers of ignorance 
generally; such jealousy manifesting itself (as I have before 
explained) by a greater readiness to stamp them with the 
obnoxious title of Sophists. 

The hostility of Plato against these teachers (for it is he, and 
not Sokrates, who was peculiarly hostile to them, as may be 
seen by the absence of any such marked antithesis in the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon) may be explained without at all 
supposing in them that corruption which modern writers have 
been so ready not only to admit but to magnify. It arose from 
the radical difference between his point of view and theirs. He 
was a great reformer and theorist: they undertook to qualify 
young men for doing themselves credit, and rendering service 
to others, in active Athenian life. Not only is there room for 
the concurrent operation of both these veins of thought and 
action, in every progressive society, but the intellectual outfit 
of the society can never be complete without the one as well 
as the other. It was the glory of Athens that both were there 
adequately represented, at the period which we have now 
reached. Whoever peruses Plato’s immortal work—“The 
Republic”—will see that he dissented from society, both 
democratical and oligarchical, on some of the most funda¬ 
mental points of public and private morality; and throughout 
most of his dialogues his quarrel is not less with the statesmen, 
past as well as present, than with the paid teachers, of Athens. 
Besides this ardent desire for radical reform of the state, on 
principles of his own, distinct from every recognised political 
party or creed—Plato was also unrivalled as a speculative 
genius and as a dialectician; both which capacities he put 
lorth, to amplify and illustrate the ethical theory and method 
first struck out by SokratSs, as well as to establish compre¬ 
hensive generalities of his own. 

Now his reforming, as well as his theorising tendencies, 
brought him into polemical controversy with all the leading 
agents by whom the business of practical life at Athens was 
carried on. In so far as Protagoras or Gorgias talked the 
language of theory, they were doubtless much inferior to Plato, 
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nor would their doctrines be likely to hold against his acute 
dialectics. But it was neither their duty, nor their engagement, 
to reform the state, or discover and vindicate the best theory 
nn ethics. They professed to qualify young Athenians for an 
active and honourable life, private as well as public, in Athens 
(or in any other given city); they taught them “to think, 
speak, and act,” in Athens; they of course accepted, as the 
basis of their teaching, that type of character which estimable 
men exhibited and which the public approved, in Athens —not 
undertaking to recast the type, but to arm it with new capacities 
and adorn it with fresh accomplishments. Their direct busi¬ 
ness was with ethical precept, not with ethical theory: all that 
was required of them as to the latter, was, that their theory should 
be sufficiently sound to lead to such practical precepts as were 
accounted virtuous by the most estimable society in Athens. 
It ought never to be forgotten, that those who taught for active 
life were bound by the very conditions of their profession to 
adapt themselves to the place and the society as it stood. With 
the Theorist Plato, not only there was no such obligation, but 
the grandeur and instructiveness of his speculations were 
realised only by his departing from it, and placing himself on 
a loftier pinnacle of vision j while he himself 1 not only admits, 
but even exaggerates, the unfitness and repugnance, of men 
taught in his school, for practical life and duties. 2 

1 See a striking passage in Plato, Thesetet. c. 24, pp. 173, 174. 

a Professor Maurice, in his History of Moral and Metaphysical Philo¬ 
sophy (vi. a, 1, 6 ), remarks as follows: “We at once accept’Mr. Grate’s 
definition of the Sophist as the Platonical and the true one. He was the 
professor of wisdom : he taught men how to think, speak, and act. We 
wish for no other and no worse account of him. If modern authors have 
thrown any darker shades into their picture, we believe they have done 
him a benefit instead of an injury. Their clumsy exaggeration hides the 
essential ugliness which Mr. Grate’s flattering sketch brings out in full 
relief.” 

The essential ugliness here noticed, is described by Professor Maurice as 
consisting in the fact, that—“Each hold out the acquisition of political 
power as a price to ie obtained. There was their common point of agree¬ 
ment : possibly there was no other. The young Athenians wanted to 
know how to think, act, and speak on all subjects, that they migkt guide 
the people according to their pleasure. For tms purpose they sought the 
aid of, a sophist or professor.” (s. 9, p. 108.) “By the necessity of his 
calling, the Sophist who taught to think, to act, and to speak, would 
come to regard the last part of his profession as that which included both 
the others. He would become a rhetorician and a teacher of rhetoric. If 
his object was to influence the mind of a mob, he was at least in con¬ 
siderable danger of leading his pupils to give the word sophistry that force 
with which we are most familiar “ (p. 109). 

What Professor Maurice calls the “ essential ugliness,” resides (according. 
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To understand the essential difference between the practical 
and the theoretical point of view, we need only look to 

to his own showing), not in the Sophists, but in the young Athenians 
whom the Sophists taught. These young men wanted political power. 
To gratify ambition was their end and aim. But this was an end which 
the Sophists did not implant. They found it pre-existing, learnt from 
other quarters; and they had to deal with it as a fact. Let us read what 
Xenophon says ahout Proxenus and Gorgias. “Proxenus the Boeotian, 
even in his early youth, desired to become a man competent to achieve 
great deeds j and through this desire he gave money to Gorgias the 
Leontine. Having frequented his society, Proxenus conceived himself to 
have thus become fit for command, for alliance with the first men of his 
time, and for requiting to them all Lhe good service which they might 
render to him” (npiijsm SI i BonS-nas ctiBbs p.iv iicipdiuor tsv iirtBinei ye. 
vttrBai ii'bp Ttk neyi\a srpirrnv heavis ■ xal Sta rau-njv rfr iviBu/ilav (Bantu 
ipyvptav Fopytf r<p Atovriytp. ’Eire! Si truyeyevero bcttvtp, heavis jJSj) voftloas 
tjvat nal dpxfty, k«1 <pt\os &v rots irpdrots, /»i) yrTurrOai eiepyer&y), &c. 

( Anabas. ii. 6,16.) So again in the Protagoras of Plato, Sokratfes introduces 
Hippokratfe to Protagoras with these words—“This Hippokrates is a 
youth of one of our great and wealthy Athenian families, ana is not inferior 
in talents to any of his contemporaries. He desires to become renowned 
in the city (iKKiytuos yeyttrBai tv Tjj iribin) and he thinks he shall be most 
likely to attain this object through your society.” (Plato, Protag. c. 19, 
p. 163 A.) 

Here we see that the end and aim was not one inspired by the Sophist 
to his pupils, but set by the pupils to themselves; jusL like the ends of 
Alkibiades and Kiidas, when they sought the society of Sokrates. And it 
is the end which Professor Maurice conceives as the great vice and 
generating cause of evil. 

For the means, however, though not for the end, the Sophist is fairly 
responsible. What were the means which he communicated? The power 
of persuasion, with its appropriate stock of knowledge, memorial aptitude, 
and command of words, subject to the control of free public discussion or 
counter-persuasion from others. To call this acquisition an evil, can only 
pass current under that untenable assumption which represents speech as a 
mere organisation foT deceit; against which I need not add anything to 
theprotest of Aristotle and Quintilian. 

That speech may be used for good or for evil, is indisputable: speech in 
all its forms, not less the colloquy of SokratSs than the oratory of 
Demosthenes; speech not less in the mouth of a rude Spartan (who was 
as great a deceiver as any man in Greece) than in that of an accomplished 
Athenian j nay, not merely speech, but writing, which is only another 
mode of reaching the public feeling and conviction. The ambitious man 
may and will misemploy all these weapons to his own purposes. There 
is but one way to lessen the proportion of evil belonging to them. It is 
to ensure free scope to those who would persuade for better purposes j to 
multiply the number of competent speakers, with the opportunities of 
discussion; and thus to create a public of competent bearers and judges. 
Nowhere was so near an approach made to this object as at Athens, nor 
were there any persons who contributed more directly towards it than the 
Sophists. For not only they increased the number of speakers capable or 
enlisting the attention of the public, and thus of making discussion agree¬ 
able to the hearers; but even os to the rise of oratorical fallacies, their 
numerous pupils served as checks upon each other. If they taught one 
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Isokrates, the pupil of Gorgias, and himself a Sophist. 
Though not a man of commanding abilities, Isokrates was one 

ambitious man to deceive, they also taught another how to expose his 
deceit, and a third how to approach the subject on a different side, so as to 
divert attention, and prevent the exclusive predominance of any one 
fallacy. 

It will probably be argued by Professor Maurice that the personal con¬ 
tentions of ambitious political rivals are a miserable apparatus for the 
conduct of society. Granting this to be true, it is still a prodigiuu.-, 
improvement (for which we are indebted altogether to Greece, and chiefly 
to Athens, with the Sophists as auxiliaries) to have brought these 
ambitious rivals to contend with the tongue only, and not with the sword. 
But if the remark be true at all, it is not less applicable to English than to 
Athenian politics ; to every country where any free scope is left for human 
energy. By what else has England been governed for the last century and 
a half, except by these straggles of rival parties and ambitious politicians? 
If Plato disparaged the debates in the Athenian assembly and dikastery, 
would he have felt any greater esteem for those in the Houses of Lords and 
Commons? If he thought himself entitled to despise the whole class of 
Athenian statesmen, Themistokles and Periklfe among them, as “mere 
servants of the city (SuxKivovs rrts rSktus —Plato, Gorgias, c. 154, p. 152 A, 
155 A), supplying Athens with docks, harbours, walls, and such like 
follies, but making no provision for the moral improvement of the citizens”— 
would his judgement have been mote favourable on Walpole and Pulteney 
—Pitt and Fox—Peel and Bussell—the “Times” and the “ Chronicle”? 

When we try Athens by the ideal standard of Sokratds and Plato, we 
ought in fairness to apply the same criticism to other societies also, which 
will he found just as little competent to stand the scrutiny. And those 
who, like Professor Maurice, assume that intellectual and persuasive power 
in the hands of an ambitious man is an instrument of evil—which is implied 
in the assertion that the Sophist, to whom he owes the improvement of 
such power, is a teacher of evil—will find that they are passing sentence 
upon the leading men in the English Houses of Lords and Commons, 
not less than upon the prominent politicians of Athens. In both the 
“ essential ugliness ” is found—if that be the name which it deserves—of 
qualifying themselves to think, speak, and act, in order that they may 
gain or keep "political power as the prize,” and may “guide the people 
according to their pleasure.” 

It will probably be said that this is not absolutely true of all English 
politicians, but only of some; that others among them, more or fewer, have 
devoted their knowledge and eloquence to persuading for public-minded 
purposes, and with beneficial results. Such reserves, it made for England, 
ought to be made for Athens also ; which is quite enough as a reply to the 
censure pronounced by Professor Maurice against the Sophist. The Sophist 
imparted intellectual and persuasive force to the high-minded politicians, as 
well as to the ambitious. To those pupils who combined in different propor¬ 
tions the one and the other class of motives (as must have happened very 
frequently), his teaching tended to foster the better rather than the worse. 
The very topics upon which he talked ensured such a tendency! the 
materials, out of which persuasion is to be manufactured, must be, for the 
most part, of a public-minded, lofty, and beneficent bearing—though an 
ambitious talker may choose to misemploy them for his own personal power- 
seeking. 

As to the influence of ambitious motives in politicians, when subject to 
VOT Tin ar 
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of the most estimable men of Grecian antiquity. He taught 
for money, and taught young men to “ think, speak, and act,” 
all with a view to an honourable life of active citizenship j not 
concealing his marked disparagement 1 of speculative study and 

the necessity of persuasion and to the control of free discussion—though I 
do not concur in the sweeping censure of Professor Maurice, I admit that it 
is partly evil as well as good, and that it rarely leads to great or material 
improvement, beyond the actual state of society which the ambitious man 
finds. But the Sophist does not represent ambition. He represents 
intellectual and persuasive force, reflecting and methodised so as to operate 
upon the minds of free hearers, yet under perfect liberty of opposition: 
persuasion against the ambitious man, as well as by him or for him. It is 
this which I am here upholding against Professor Maurice, as not only no 
evil, but (in my judgement) one of the grand sources of good in Athens, and 
essential to human improvement everywhere else. There are only two 
modes of governing society, either by persuasion or by coercion. Discredit 
the arguments of the Sophist as much as you can by others of an opposite 
tendency: but when you discredit his weapon of intellectual and persuasive 
force, as if it were nothing better than cheat and imposture, manufactured 
and sold for the use of ambitions men—you leave open no other ascendents 
over men’s minds, except the crashing engine of extraneous coercion with 
assumed infallibility. 

1 Isokrates, Orat. v. (ad Philip.) s. 14; Orat. x. (Enc. Hel.) s. z ; Orat. 
xiii. adv. Sophist, s. 9 (compare HeindorPs note ad Platon. Euthydem. 
s. 79) ; Orat. xii. (Panath.) a. 126 ; Orat. xv. (Perm.) s. 90. 

Isokrates, in the beginning of his Orat. x. Encom. Helenee, censures all 
the speculative teachers—first Antisthends and Plato (without naming them, 
but identifying them sufficiently by their doctrines), next Protagoras, Gor¬ 
gias, Melissus, Zeno, &c., by name, as having wasted their time and teach¬ 
ing on fruitless paradox and controversy. He insists upon the necessity of 
teaching with a view to political life and to the course of actual public events 
—abandoning these useless studies (s. 6). 

It is remarkable that what Isokratds recommends is just what Protagoras 
and Gorgias are represented as actually doing (each doubtless in his own 
way) in the dialogues of Plato j who censures them for being too practical, 
while Isokrates, commenting on them from various publications which they 
left, treats them only as teachers of useless speculations. 

In the Oration De Permutatione, composed when he was eighty-two years 
of age (s. to—the orations above cited are earlier compositions, especially 
Orat. xiii. against the Sophists, see s. 206), Isokrates stands upon the 
defensive, and vindicates ms profession against manifold aspersions. It is a 
most interesting oration, as a defence of the educators of Athens generally, 
and would serve perfectly well as a vindicationofthe teaching of Protagoras, 
Gorgias, Hippias, See., against the reproaches of Plato. 

This oration should be read, if only to get at the genuine Athenian sense 
of the word Sophists, as distinguished from the technical sense which Plato 
and Aristotle fasten upon it. The word is here used in its largest sense, as 
distinguished from ISuStms (s. 159): it meant literary men or philosophers 
generally, but especially the professional teachers : it carried however an 
obnoxious sense, and was therefore used as little as possible by themselves 
—as much as possible by those who disliked them, 

Isokratds, though he does not willingly call himself by this unpleasant 
name, yet is obliged to acknowledge himself unreservedly as one of the 
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debate, such as the dialogues of Plato and the dialectic 
exercises generally. He defends his profession much in the 
same way as his master Gorgias, or Protagoras, would have 
defended it, if we had before us vindications from their pens. 
Isokrates at Athens, and Quintilian, a man equally estimable 
at Rome, are in their general type of character and professional 
duty, the fair counterpart of those whom Plato arraigns as The 
Sophists. 

We know these latter chiefly from the evidence of Plato, 
their pronounced enemy: yet even his evidence, when con¬ 
strued candidly and taken as a whole, will not be found to 
justify the charges of corrupt and immoral teaching, impostrous 
pretence of knowledge, &c., which the modem historians pour 
forth in loud chorus against them. I know few characters in 
history who have been so hardly dealt with as these so-called 
Sophists. They bear the penalty of their name, in its modem 
sense j a misleading association, from which few modem 
writers take pains to emancipate either themselves or their 
readers—though the English or French word Sophist is 
absolutely inapplicable to Protagoras or Gorgias, who ought 
to be called rather “Professors or Public Teachers.” It is 
really surprising to examine the expositions prefixed, by learned 
men like Stallbnum and others, to the Platonic dialogues 
entitled Protagoras, Gorgias, Euthydemus, Thecetetus, &c., 

profession, in the same category as Gorgias (s. 165,179,2tl, 213,231, 256), 
and defends the general body as well as himself; distinguishing himself of 
course from the bad members of the profession—those who pretended to be 
Sophists, but devoted themselves to something different in reality (5. 230). 

This professional teaching, and the teachers, are signified indiscriminately 
by these words — of copurrat —of irep 1 rijy 'ptXatTo'ptav Biarptffayres —rljv tpiXo- 
crotplav iSixas SiafSef}\ini.miv (s. 44, 157, 159, 179, 311 , 217, 219)—^ ray 
Xiyav rraiScfo— h riiy xiyav ptXerv—b tpiXoffotpia — jj rits tpporliotas itruTims 
— rfis efro ffob\t<r$e KaXeTv Svvdptus, etrt tpiXotroplas, rfrr btarpiptijs 

(s. 53, 187, 189, 193, 196). All these expressions mean the same process 
of training—that is, general mental training as opposed to bodily (s. 194, 
199), and intended to cultivate the powers of thought, speech, and action 
— ir pit rb Xeytiv real <ppovs!r—rov tppoytlv el xai \fyeiv —rb xiytiv vol •spirrety 
(s. 221, 261, 285, 296, 330}. So again in the "Busins, IsokratSs represents 
Polykrates as a ao<pi<rrhs, making an income by <ptAo<ro<pta or by ^ icepi robs 
Xiyous iratSeuyis, sect. I, 2, 44, 45, 5 °, £ 1 . 

Itiokrates does not admit any such distinction between the philosopher and 
dialectician on the one side—and the Sophist on the other—as Plato and 
Aristotle contend for. He does not like dialectical exercises, yet headmits 
them to be useful for youth, as a part of intellectual training, on condition 
that all such speculations shall be dropped, when the youth come into active 
life (s. 280, 287). 

This is the same language as that of Kalliklfis in the Gorgias of Plato, 
c. 40, p. 484. 
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where Plato introduces SokratSs either in personal controversy 
with one or other of these Sophists, or as canvassing their 
opinions. We continually read from the pen of the expositor 
such remarks as these—“Mark how Plato puts down the 
shallow and worthless Sophist ”—the obvious reflection, that it 
is Plato himself who plays both games on the chess-board, 
being altogether overlooked. And again—“This or that 
argument, placed in the mouth of Sokrates, is not to be re¬ 
garded as the real opinion of Plato : he only takes it up and 
enforces it at this moment, in order to puzzle and humiliate 
an ostentatious pretender " 1 —a remark which converts Plato 
into an insincere disputant and a Sophist in the modem sense, 
at the very moment when the commentator is extolling his 
pure and lofty morality as an antidote against the alleged 
cormption of Gorgias and Protagoras. 

Plato has devoted a long and interesting dialogue to the 
inquiry, What is a Sophist ? a and it is curious to observe that 
the definition which he at last brings out suits SokratSs him¬ 
self, intellectually speaking, better than any one else whom we 
know. Cicero defines the Sophist to be one who pursues 

1 Stallbaum, Proleg. ad Platon. Protagor. p. 23. “ Hoc vero ejus judicio 
ita utitur Socrates, ut eum dehinc dialectic!! subtilitate in summam consilii 
inopiam conjiciat. Colligit enim inde satis eaftiose rebus ita comparatis jus- 
titiam, quippe quae a sanctitnle diversa sit, plane nihilsanctitatis habituram, 
nc vicissun sanctitati nihil fore commune cum juslitS. Respondet quidem 
ad htec Protagoras, justitiam ac sanctitatem non per omnia sibi similes esse, 
nec tanien etiam prorsus dissimiles videri. Sed etsi vtrissima est hcec ejus 
scnientia, tamen comparatione illS a partibus faciei repelitS, in fraudem its- 
ductus ■, et quid sit, in quo omnis virtutis nature contineatur, ignarus, sese ex 
his difficultatibus adeo non potest expedire,”&c. 

Again, p. 24. “ Xtnque Socrates, misstl hujus rei disputatione, repentt 
ad aliaprogreditur, scilicet similibus Ictqueis hominem deinceps denuo irreti- 
tunes" .... “Nemini facile obscurum erit, hoequoque loco, Protagoram 
arguiis conclusiuncnlis deludi atque collide eopermoveri,” &c. .... p. 25. 
“Quamquam nemo erit, quin videat collide deludi Protagoram,” See. , . . 
p. 34. “ Quod si autem ea, qum in Protagorit Sophistic ridemli carnd e 

vulgi atque sopbistarum ratione disputantur, in GorgiS. ex ipsius philosophi 
mente et sententifi. vel brevius proponuntur vel copiosius disputantur,” &c- 

Compare similar observations of Stallbaum, in nis Prolegom. ad Theastet, 
pp. 12,22; ad Menon, p. id ; ad Euthydemum, pp. 26, 30; ad Lachetem, 
p. IX ; ad Lysidem, pp. 79, 80, 87; ad Hippiam Major, p. 154-156. 

“ Facile apparet Socratem argntd, quse verbo ipalvcodat inest, dilogid 
interlocutorcm (Hippiam Sophistam) in fraudem inducere." . “ Iliud 

quidem pro certo et explorato habemus, non serio sed ridendi vexandique 
Sopkistce fraiii gravissitnam illam sententiam in dubitationem vocari, 
ideoque its conclusiunculis labefactari, quas quilibet panto attentior facile 
intelligat non ad fidem faciendam, sed ad lusum jocumque, esse com- 
paratas, ” 

3 Plato, Sopbistes, c. 52, p. 268. 
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philosophy for the sake of ostentation or of gain j 1 which, if it 
is to be held as a reproach, will certainly bear hard upon the 
great body of modem teachers, who are determined to em¬ 
brace their profession and to discharge its important duties, 
like other professional men, by the prospect either of deriving 
an income or of making a figure in it, or both—whether they 
have any peculiar relish for the occupation or not. But 
modern writers, in describing Protagoras or Gorgias, while 
they adopt the sneering language of Plato against teaching for 
pay, low purposes, tricks to get money from the rich, &c.—use 
terms which lead the reader to believe that there was some¬ 
thing in these Sophists peculiarly greedy, exorbitant, and 
truckling; something beyond the mere fact of asking and 
receiving remuneration. Now not only there is no proof that 
any of them (speaking of those conspicuous in the profession) 
were thus dishonest or exorbitant, but in the case of Protagoras, 
even his enemy Plato furnishes a proof that he was not so. 
In the Platonic dialogue termed Protagoras, that Sophist is 
introduced as describing the manner in which he proceeded 
respecting remuneration from his pupils. “I make no stipula¬ 
tion beforehand: when a pupil parts from me, I ask from 
him such a sum as I think the time and the circumstances 
warrant; and I add, that if he deems the demand too great, he 
has only to makeup his own mind what is the amount of improve¬ 
ment which my company has procured to him, and what sum 
he considers an equivalent for it. I am content to accept the 
sum so named by himself, only requiring him to go into a 
temple and make oath that it is his sincere belief.” 2 It is not 

1 Cicero, Acndem. iv. 23. Xenophon, at the close of his treatise De 
Venatione (c. 13), introduces a sharp censure upon the Sophists, with veiy 
little that is specific or distinct. He accuses them of teaching command 
and artifice of words, instead of communicating useful maxims—of speaking 
for purposes of deceit, or for their own profit, and addressing themselves to 
rich pupils for pay—while the philosopher gives his lessons to every one 
gratuitously, without distinction of persons. This is the same distinction as 
that taken by Sokrat£s and Plato, between the Sophist and the Philosopher t 
compare Xenoph. de Yectigal. v. 4. 

* Plato, Protagoras, c. 16, p. 328 B. Diogenes Laertius (ix. 58) says that 
Protagoras demanded loo minse as pays little stress is to be laid upon such 
a statement, nor is it possible that he could have had one fixed rate of pay. 
The story told by Aulus Gellius (v, 10) about the suit at law between Prota¬ 
goras and his disciple Euathlus, is at least amusing and ingenious. Compare 
the story of the rhetor Skopelianus, in Fhiloslratus, Vit. Sophist. L 21,4. 

IsokratSs {Or. xv. de Perm. s. 166) affirms that the gains made by GoTgias 
or by any of the eminent Sophists had never been very high j that they bad 
been greatly and maliciously exaggerated; that they were very inferior to 
those of the great dramatic actors (s. 168). 
vor vxil 


w 2 
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easy to imagine a more dignified way of dealing than this, nor 
one which more thoroughly attests an honourable reliance on 
the internal consciousness of the scholar; on the grateful 
sense of improvement realised, which to every teacher con¬ 
stitutes a reward hardly inferior to the payment that proceeds 
from it, and which (in the opinion of Sokratfis) formed the 
only legitimate reward. Such is not the way in which the 
corrupters of mankind go to work. 

That which stood most prominent in the teaching of Gorgias 
and the other Sophists, was, that they cultivated and improved 
the powers of public speaking in their pupils; one of the 
most essential accomplishments to every Athenian of con¬ 
sideration. For this, too, they have been denounced by Ritter, 
Brandis, and other learned writers on the history of philosophy, 
as corrupt and immoral. “ Teaching their pupils rhetoric (it has 
been said), they only enable them to second unjust designs, to 
make the worse appear the better reason, and to delude their 
hearers, by trick and artifice, into false persuasion and show 
of knowledge without reality. Rhetoric (argues Plato in the 
dialogue called Gorgias) is no art whatever, but a mere un¬ 
scientific knack, enslaved to the dominant prejudices, and 
nothing better than an impostrous parody on the true political 
art.” Now though Aristotle, following the Platonic vem, calls 
this power of making the worse appear the better reason, "the 
promise of Protagoras ” 1 —the accusation ought never to be 
urged as it bore specially against the teachers of the Sokratic 
age. It is an argument against rhetorical teaching generally; 
against all the most distinguished teachers of pupils for active 
life, throughout the ancient world, from Protagoras, Gorgias, 
Isokratfis, &c., down to Quintilian. Not only does the argu¬ 
ment bear equally against all, but it was actually urged against 
all. Isokrates 2 and Quintilian both defend themselves against 

1 Aristot. Rhetoric, ii. 26. Ritter (p. 582) and Brandis (p. 521) quote 
very unfairly the evidence of the " Clouds” of Aristophanes, as establishing 
this charge, and that of corrupt teaching generally, against the Sophists as a 
body. If Aristophanes is a witness against any one, he is a witness against 
Sokratfe, who is the person singled out for attack in the “ Clouds.” But 
these authors, not admitting Aristophanes as an evidence against Sokrates 
whom he does attack, nevertheless quote him as an evidence against men 
like Protagoras and Gorgias whom he does not attack. 

a Isokrates, Or. xv. (De Permut.) s. 16. vvv Si \4yei fiiv (the accuser) 
&s tyii robs i}rrovr \6yovs rcpeirrovs Sivapat seottuv, &c. 

Ibid. s. 32. netparal /st StaUdWetv, &s SuupBelpu robs vearSpovs, A iyeiy 
SiS&okov real raph rb Stxatov iv rots iyutrt r\eo veiereiv, Sec. 

Again, s. 59, 63, 95, 98, 187 (where he represents himself, like Sokratls 
in his defence, as vindicating philosophy generally against the accusation of 
■corrupting youth), 2i.v. 2^6. 
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it: Aristotle 1 was assailed by it, and provides a defence in the 
beginning of his treatise on Rhetoric: nor was there ever any 
man, indeed, against whom it was pressed with greater bitter¬ 
ness of calumny than Sokrat£s—by Aristophanes in his 
comedy of the "Clouds,” as well as by other comic composers. 
Sokratls complains of it in his defence before his judges; 2 
characterising such accusations in their true point of view, as 
being “ the stock reproaches against all who pursue philosophy.” 
They are indeed only one of the manifestations, ever varying 
in form though the same in spirit, of the antipathy of ignorance 
against dissenting innovation or superior mental accomplish¬ 
ments ; which antipathy, intellectual men themselves, when it 
happens to make on them side in a controversy, are but too ready 
to invoke. Considering that we have here the materials of 
defence, as well as of attack, supplied by Sokrates and Plato, 
it might have been expected that modem writers would have 
refrained from employing such an argument to discredit 
Gorgias or Protagoras; the rather, as they have before their 
eyes, in all the countries of modern Europe, the profession of 
lawyers and advocates, who lend their powerful eloquence 
without distinction to the cause of justice or injustice, and 
who, far from being regarded as the corrupters of society, are 
usually looked upon, for that very reason among others, as 
indispensable auxiliaries to a just administration of law. 

Though writing was less the business of these Sophists than 
personal teaching, several of them published treatises. Thrasy- 
machus and Theoddrus both set forth written precepts on the 
art of Rhetoric; 8 precepts which have not descended to us, 
but which appear to have been narrow and special, bearing 
directly upon practice, and relating chiefly to the proper com¬ 
ponent parts of an oration. To Aristotle, who had attained 
that large and comprehensive view of the theory of Rhetoric 

1 Plutarch, Alexander, c. 74. 

8 Plato, Sok. Apolog. C. IO, p. 23 D. T& koto vivruv t£c qnXatro<paiv?o:r 
vpi)ieipa. ravra \iyavtriv, Sn ra periapa leal tA Inrb yijf, ku\ Otobs nil vajit(tir 
ical rbv fj-rru \6yov Kptlrrto voieTv (StSdcriev), Compare a similar expression in 
Xenophon, Memorab, i. 2, 31, rb Kotrp rots $i\oaA<pois r&n vohK&r 
briTtiiiifici'av, Sec, _ ' 

The same unfairness, in making this point tell against the Sophists 
exclusively, is to be found in Westermann, Geschichte der Griech. Berea- 
samkeit, sect. 30, 64. 

• See the last chapter of Aristotle De Sophisticis Elerschis. He notices 
these early rhetorical teachers, also, in various parts of the treatise on 

Quintilian however still thought thu'rirecejjts of Theoddrus and Tbissy- 
machus worthy of his attention (Inst. Oral. ni. 4 ). 
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which still remains to instruct us in his splendid treatise, the 
views of Thrasymachus appeared unimportant, serving to him 
only as hints and materials. But their effect must have been 
very different when they first appeared, and when young men 
were first enabled to analyse the parts of an harangue, to under¬ 
stand the dependence of one upon the other, and call them by 
their appropriate names; all illustrated, let us recollect, by oral 
exposition on the part of the master, which was the most 
impressive portion of the whole. 

Prodikus, again, published one or more treatises intended to 
elucidate the ambiguities of words and to point out the different 
significations of terms apparently, but not really, equivalent. 
For this Plato often ridicules him, and the modern historians 
of philosophy generally think it right to adopt the same tone. 
Whether the execution of the work was at all adequate to its 
purpose, we have no means of judging; but assuredly the 
purpose was one pre-eminently calculated to aid Grecian 
thinkers and dialecticians; for no man can study their 
philosophy without seeing how lamentably they were hampered 
by enslavement to the popular phraseology, and by inferences 
founded on mere verbal analogy. At a time when neither 
dictionary nor grammar existed, a teacher who took care, even 
punctilious care, in fixing the meaning of important words of 
his discourse—must be considered as guiding the minds of his 
hearers in a salutary direction; salutary, we may add, even to 
Plato himself, whose speculations would most certainly have 
been improved by occasional hints from such a monitor. 

Protagoras, too, is said to have been the first who discrimin¬ 
ated, and gave names to the various modes and forms of 
address—an analysis well calculated to assist his lessons on 
right speaking: 1 he appears also to have been the first who 
distinguished the three genders of nouns. We hear further of 
a treatise which he wrote on wrestling—or most probably on 
gymnastics generally; as well as a collection of controversial 
dialogues, 3 But his most celebrated treatise was one entitled 
“Truth,” seemingly on philosophy generally. Of this treatise 
we do not even know the general scope or purport. In one of 
his treatises, he confessed his inability to satisfy himself about 
the existence of the gods, in these words 8 —“ Respecting the 

1 Quintilian, Inst. Orat. iii. 4, 10; Aristot. Rhetor, iii. 5. See the 
passages cited in Preller, Histor. Philos, cb. iv. p. 132, note d, who affirms 
respecting Protagoras—‘ 'alia inani grammat icorum principiorum os tentatione 
novare conahatur’’—-which the passages cited do not prove, 

* Isokratgs, Or. x. Encom. Helen, s. 3; Diogen. LaSrt. ix. 54. 

* Dioven. Lagrt. ix. <1; Sext, Empir. adv. Math. ix. 56. Xlepl jiw Stay 
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gods, I neither know whether they exist, nor what are their 
attributes; the uncertainty of the subject, the shortness of 
human life, and many other causes, debar me from this know¬ 
ledge.” That the believing public of Athens were seriously 
indignant at this passage, and that it caused the author to be 
threatened with prosecution and forced to quit Athens—we can 
perfectly understand; though there seems no sufficient proof of 
the tale that he was drowned in his outward voyage. But that 
modem historians of philosophy, who consider the Pagan gods 
to be fictions, and the religion to be repugnant to any reason¬ 
able mind, should concur in denouncing Protagoras on this 
ground as a corrupt man, is to me less intelligible. Xeno¬ 
phanes, 1 and probably many other philosophers, had said the 
same thing before him. Nor is it easy to see what a superior 
man was to do, who could not adjust his standard of belief to 
such fictions—or what he could say, if he said anything, less 
than the words cited above from Protagoras; which appear, as 
far as we can appreciate them standing without the context, to 
be a brief mention, in modest and circumspect phrases, of the 
reason why he said nothing about the gods, in a treatise where 
the reader would expect to find much upon the subject 3 
Certain it is that in the Platonic dialogue, called “Protagoras,” 
that Sophist is introduced speaking about the gods exactly in 
the manner that any orthodox Pagan might naturally adopt 
The other fragment preserved of Protagoras relates to his 
view of the cognitive process, and of truth generally. He 
taught that “ Man is the measure of all things, both of that 
which exists, and of that which does not exist:” a doctrine 
canvassed and controverted by Plato, who represents that 
Protagoras affirmed knowledge to consist in sensation, and 
considered the sensations of each individual man to be, to him, 
the canon and measure of truth. We know scarce anything of 
the elucidations or limitations with which Protagoras may have 
accompanied his general position: and if even Plato, who had 

oiie tx a «**»»'» olhe et tlcnv, aCS’ intaioi -Turks titrr v oXX& y&p rfk KtaXiovra 
tlSkvat, % rt iSijXifrTjj, teal Spaxlts t files rov ivBptlrov, 

I give the words partly from Diogenes, partly from Sextus, as I think they 
would be most likely to stand. 

1 Xenophanes ap. Sext. Emp. adv. Mathem. vii. 49. 

8 The satyrical writer Timon (ap. Sext. Emp. ix. 57), speaking in very 
respectful terms about Protagoras, notices particularly the guarded language 
which he used in this sentence about the gods j though this precaution did 
not enable him to avoid the necessity of night. Protagoras spoke— 

TLaa-av Jyw*. kirttiKtCiis- t &ptv oQ el 

Xfxuswir', hnpaim, S^papli eSiw 

SeucpaTtxbp Ttlpwr 'jnrytHw jrotby Wfl. 
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good means of knowing them, felt it ungenerous to insult an. 
orphan doctrine whose father was recently dead, and could no 
longer defend it 1 —much more ought modem authors, who 
speak with mere scraps of evidence before them, to be cautious 
how they heap upon the same doctrine insults much beyond 
those which Plato recognises. In so far as we can pretend to 
understand the theory, it was certainly not more incorrect than 
several others then afloat, from the Eleatic school and other 
philosophers ; while it had the merit of bringing into forcible 
relief the essentially relative nature of cognition 2 —relative, not 


1 Plato, 'fhejetet. iS, p. 164 E. Ofiri Sy, cJfiut, <6 4 >l\e, etirep ye 4 
Ttarijp roS irepov A iyou tfa —aAAi iroAAik &x tj/ivve- vbv 8f optpavbv abrbv 

Sura -pfieis rtpoirpAaKl^opev .aAAa S)| ovtoI KivSvveitronev to5 

SiKatov eve/c' abrtf P<rr]8eiv. 

This theory of Protagoras is discussed in the dialogue called Theietetus, 
p. 152 n?y,, w a long, hut desultory way. 

See Sextus Empiric. Pyrrhonic. Hypol. i. 216-219, ct contra Mathe- 
maticos, vii. 60-64. The explanation which Sextus gives of the Prota- 
gorean doctrine, in the farmer passage, cannot he derived from the treatise 
of Protagoras himself; since he makes use of the word llAy in the 
philosophical sense, which was not adopted until the days of Plato anil 
Aristotle. 

It is difficult to make out what Diogenes Laertius states about other 
tenets of Protagoras, and to reconcile them with the doctrine of “ man 
being the measure of all things,” as explained by Plato (Diog. Laert. ix, 
51 . 57 ). 

- Aristotle (in one of the passages of his Metaphysica—wherein he 
discusses the Protagorean doctrine—x. i. p. 1053 B) says that this doctrine 
comes to nothing more than saying, that man, so far as cognisant, or so far 
as percipient, is the measure of all things ; in other words, that knowledge, 
or perception, is the measure of all things. This Aristotle says—is trivial, 
and of no value, though it sounds like something of importance — Xlpara- 
ySpar 8* AvOpaiirdv tprjtri rrAvruv elveu perpov, fimrvp fev el rbv iirnrr4][iova 
eiirtby 1 ) rhv aipiavip.evov rovrovi 8' Sri e^oumv 6 ]itv aicrOyaiv A 51 
imtrrfip.T\v & tpa/tev elvai ftirpa rav broKttfihuy, OvB'ev Si] Keyuv 
irepirrbv <f>alveral r t Aiyeiv. 

It appears to me that to insist upon the essentially relative nature of 
cognisable truth, was by no means a trivial or unimportant doctrine, as 
Aristotle pronounces it to be s especially when we compare it with the 
unmeasured conceptions of the objects and methods of scientific research, 
which were so common in the days of Protagoras. 

Compare Metaphysic, iii. 3, p. iooS, 1009, where it will be seen how 
many other thinkers of that day carried the same doctrine seemingly farther 
than Protagoras. 

Protagoras remarked that the observed movements of the heavenly bodies 
did not coincide with that which the astronomers represented them to be, 
and to which they applied their mathematical reasonings. This remark 
■was a criticism on the mathematical astronomers of his day— iKey^av robs 
yeafierpai (Aristot. Mctaph. iii. 2, p. 998 A). We know too little how 
far his criticism may have been deserved, to assent to the general strictures 
of Ritter, Gesch. der Phil. vol. i. p. 633. 
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indeed to the sensitive faculty alone, but to that reinforced and 
guided by the other faculties of man, memorial and ratiocinative. 
And had it been even more incorrect than it really is, there 
would be no warrant for those imputations which modem 
authors build upon it, against the morality of Protagoras. No 
such imputations are countenanced in the discussion which 
Plato devotes to the doctrine: indeed, if the vindication which 
he sets forth against himself on behalf of Protagoras be really 
ascribable to that Sophist, it would give an exaggerated import¬ 
ance to the distinction between Good and Evil, into which the 
distinction between Truth and Falsehood is considered by the 
Platonic Protagoras as resolvable. The subsequent theories 
of Plato and Aristotle respecting cognition, were much more 
systematic and elaborate, the work of men greatly superior in 
speculative genius to Protagoras: but they would not have been 
what they were, had not Protagoras as well as others gone 
before them, with suggestions more partial and imperfect. 

From Gorgias there remains one short essay, preserved in 
one of the Aristotelian or Pseudo-Aristotelian treatises , 1 on a 
metaphysical thesis. He professes to demonstrate that nothing 
exists; that if anything exist, it is unknowable; and granting it 
even to exist and to he knowable by any one man, he could 
never communicate it to others. The modem historians of 
philosophy here prefer the easier task of denouncing the scepti¬ 
cism of the Sophist, instead of performing the duty incumbent 
on them of explaining his thesis in immediate sequence with 
the speculations which preceded it. In our sense of the words, 
it is a monstrous paradox: but construing them in their legiti¬ 
mate filiation from the Eleatic philosophers immediately before 
him, it is a plausible, not to say conclusive, deduction from 
principles which they would have acknowledged . 2 The word 
Existence, as they understood it, did not mean phenomenal, 
but ultra-phenomenal existence. They looked upon the 
phenomena of sense as always coming and going—as some¬ 
thing essentially transitory, fluctuating, incapable of being surely 
known, and furnishing at best grounds only for conjecture. 
They searched by cogitation for what they presumed to be the 
really existent Something or Substance—the Noumenon, to use 

1 See the treatise entitled De Melisso, Xenophane, et Gorgifi in Bekker’s 
edition of Aristotle’s Works, voi. i. p. 979 stq. j also the same treatise with 
a good preface and comments by MulSach, p. 63 stq ,: compare Sextus 
Emp. adv. Mathcmat. to. 65, 87. 

* See the note of Mullach, on the treatise mentioned in the preceding 
note, p. 73 , He shows that Gorgias followed,in the steps of Zeno and 
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a Kantian phrase—lying behind or under the phenomena, 
which Noumenon they recognised as the only appropriate 
object of knowledge. They discussed much (as I have before 
remarked) whether it was One or Many—Noumenon in the 
singular, or Noumena in the plural. Now the thesis of 
Gorgias related to this ultra-phcenomenal existence, and bore 
closely upon the arguments of Zeno and Melissus, the Eleatic 
reasoners of his eider contemporaries. He denied that any 
such ultra-phsenomenal Something, or Noumenon, existed, or 
could be known, or could be described. Of this tripartite 
thesis, the first negation was neither more untenable, nor less 
untenable, than that of those philosophers who before him had 
argued for the affirmative: on the last two points, his conclu¬ 
sions were neither paradoxical nor improperly sceptical, but 
perfectly just,—and have been ratified by the gradual abandon¬ 
ment, either avowed or implied, of such ultra-phsenomenal 
researches among the major part of philosophers. It may 
fairly be presumed that these doctrines were urged by Gorgias 
for the purpose of diverting his disciples from studies which he 
considered as unpromising and fruitless; just as we shall find 
his pupil Isokrates afterwards enforcing the same view, dis¬ 
couraging speculations of this nature, and recommending 
rhetorical exercise as preparation for the duties of an active 
citizen . 1 Nor must we forget that Sokratfis himself dis¬ 
couraged physical speculations even more decidedly than 
either of them. 

If the censures cast upon the alleged scepticism of Gorgias 
and Protagoras are partly without sufficient warrant, pardy 
without any warrant at all—much more may the same remark 
be made respecting the graver reproaches heaped upon their 
teaching on die score of immorality or corruption. It has been 
common with recent German historians of philosophy to trans¬ 
late from Plato and dress up a fiend called “Die Sophistik" 
(Sophistic)—whom they assert to have poisoned and demoral¬ 
ised, by corrupt teaching, the Athenian moral character, so that 
it became degenerate at the end of the Peloponnesian war, 
compared with what it had been in the time of Miltiades and 
Aristeides. 

Now, in the first place, if the abstraction “ Die Sophistik ” is 
to have any definite meaning, we ought to have proof that the 
persons styled Sophists had some doctrines, principles, or 
method, both common to them all and distinguishing them 
from others. But such a supposition is untrue: there were no 

1 Iaokratte De Permulat. Or. xv, s. 287 } Xenoph, Memorab. i. 1, 14. 
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such common doctrines, or principles, or method, belonging to 
them. Even the name by which they are known did not 
belong to them, any more than to Sokrat£s and others ; they 
had nothing in common except their profession, as paid 
teachers, qualifying young men “to think, speak, and act” 
(these are the words of Isokrates, and better words it would 
not be easy to find) with credit to themselves as citizens. 
Moreover, such community of profession did not at that time 
imply so much analogy of character as it does now, when the 
path of teaching has been beaten into a broad and visible high 
road, with measured distances, and stated intervals: Protagoras 
and Gorgias found predecessors indeed, but no binding prece¬ 
dents to copy j so that each struck out more or less a road of 
his own. And accordingly, we find Plato, in his dialogue 
called “ Protagoras,” wherein Protagoras, Prodikus, and Hippias 
are all introduced—imparting a distinct type of character and 
distinct method to each, not without a strong admixture of 
reciprocal jealousy between them; while Thrasymachus, in the 
Republic, and Euthyd£mus, in the dialogue so called, are again 
painted each with colours of his own, different from all the 
three above named. We do not know how far Gorgias agreed 
in the opinion of Protagoras—“Man is the measure of all 
things: ” and we may infer even from Plato himself, that Pro¬ 
tagoras would have opposed the views expressed by Thrasy¬ 
machus in the first book of the Republic. It is impossible 
therefore to predicate anything concerning doctrines, methods, 
or tendencies, common and peculiar to all the Sophists. There 
were none such; nor has the abstract word—“Die Sophistik” 
—any real meaning, except such qualities (whatever they may 
be) as are inseparable from the profession or occupation of 
public teaching. And if, at present^ every candid critic would 
be ashamed to cast wholesale aspersions on the entire body of 
professional teachers—much more is such censure unbecoming 
in reference to the ancient Sophists, who were distinguished 
from each other by stronger individual peculiarities. 

If, then, it were true that in the interval between 480 b»c. 
and the end of the Peloponnesian war, a great moral deteriora¬ 
tion had taken place in Athens and in Greece generally, we 
should have to search for some other cause than the imaginary 
abstraction called Sophistic. But—and this is the second 
point—the matter of fact here alleged is as untrue, as the cause 
alleged is unreal. Athens, at the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, was not more corrupt than Athens in the days of Mil- 
tiadfes and Aristeidfes. If we revert to that earlier period, we 
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shall find that scarcely any acts of the Athenian people have 
drawn upon them sharper censure (in my judgement, unmerited) 
than their treatment of these very two statesmen; the condem¬ 
nation of Miltiades, and the ostracism of Aristeides. In writing 
my history of that time, far from finding previous historians 
disposed to give the Athenians credit for public virtue, I have 
been compelled to contend against a body of adverse criticism, 
imputing to them gross ingratitude and injustice. Thus the 
contemporaries of Miltiades and Aristeides, when described as 
matter of present history, are presented in anything but flatter¬ 
ing colours; except their valour at Marathon and Salamis, 
which finds one unanimous voice of encomium. But when 
these same men have become numbered among the mingled 
recollections and fancies belonging to the past—when a future 
generation comes to be present, with its appropriate stock of 
complaint and denunciation—then it is that men find pleasure 
in dressing up the virtues of the past, as a count in the indict¬ 
ment against their own contemporaries. Aristophanes, 1 writing 
during the Peloponnesian war, denounced the Demos of his 
day as degenerated from the virtue of that Demos which had 
surrounded Miltiades and Aristeides ; while Isokrates, 2 writing 
as an old man between 350-340 B.C., complains in like manner 
of his own time, boasting how much better the state of Athens 
had been in his youth: which period of his youth fell exactly 
during the life of Aristophanes, in the last half of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war. 

Such illusions ought to impose on no one without a careful 
comparison of facts; and most assuredly that comparison will 
not bear out the allegation of increased corruption and degen¬ 
eracy, between the age of Miltiades and the end of the 
Peloponnesian war. Throughout the whole of Athenian 
history, there are no acts which attest so large a measure of 
virtue and judgement pervading the whole people, as the 
proceedings after the Four Hundred and after the Thirty. 
Nor do I believe that the contemporaries of Miltiades would 
have been capable of such heroism; for that appellation is by 
no means too large for the case. I doubt whether they would 
have been competent to the steady self-denial of retaining a 
large sum in reserve during the time of peace, both prior to 
the Peloponnesian war and after the peace of Nikias—or of 
keeping back the reserve fund of xooo talents, while they were 
forced year after year to pay taxes for the support of the 

1 Aristophan- Equit 1316-1321. 

9 Isokratls, Or. xv. De Penmitat. s. 170. 
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war 1 —or of acting upon the prudent, yet painfully trying policy 
recommended by Perikles, so as to sustain an annual invasion 
without either going out to fight or purchasing peace by igno¬ 
minious concessions. If bad acts such as Athens committed 
during the later years of the war, for example, the massacre of 
the Melian population, were not done equally by the contem¬ 
poraries of Milriades, this did not arise from any superior 
humanity or principle on their part, but from the fact that they 
were not exposed to the like temptation, brought upon them 
by the possession of imperial power. The condemnation of 
the six generals after the battle of Arginusse, if we suppose the 
same conduct on their part to have occurred in 490 b.c., would 
have been decreed more rapidly and more unceremoniously 
than it was actually decreed in 406 b.c. For at that earlier 
date there existed no psephism of Kannfinus, surrounded by 
prescriptive respect—no Graphs Paranomfin—no such habits 
of established deference to a Dikastery solemnly sworn, with 
full notice to defendants and full time of defence measured 
by the water-glass—none of those securities which a long 
course of democracy had gradually worked into the public 
morality of every Athenian, and which (as we saw in a former 
chapter) interposed a serious barrier to the impulse of the 
moment, though ultimately overthrown by its fierceness. A 
far less violent impulse would have sufficed for the same mis¬ 
chief in 490 b.c., when no such barriers existed. Lastly, if we 
want a measure of the appreciating sentiment of the Athenian 
public, towards a strict and decorous morality in the narrow 
sense, in the middle of the Peloponnesian war, we have cnly 
to consider the manner in which they dealt with Nikias. I 
have shown, in describing the Sicilian expedition, that the 
gravest error which the Athenians ever committed, that 
which shipwrecked both their armament at Syracuse and their 
power at home, arose from their unmeasured esteem for the 
respectable and pious Nikias, which blinded them to the 
grossest defects of generalship and publii conduct. Disastrous 
as such misjudgement was, it counts at least as a proof that 
the moral corruption, alleged to have been operative in their 

1 Two years before the invasion by Xerxes, the Athenians did indeed 
forego a dividend about to be distributed to each of the citizens out of the 
silver mines of Laureium, in order that the money might be applied to 
building of triremes. This was honourable to them in every ways but it 
is by no means to be compared, for self-denial and estimate of future 
chances, to the effort of paying money more than once out of their pockets, 
in order that they might leave untouched the public land of 1000 

frll “TlfC- 
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characters, is a mere fiction. Nor let it be supposed that the 
nerve and resolution which once animated the combatants of 
Marathon and Salarnis, had disappeared in the latter years of 
the Peloponnesian war. On the contrary, the energetic and 
protracted struggle of Athens, after the irreparable calamity at 
Syracuse, forms a worthy parallel to her resistance in the time 
of Xerxes, and maintained unabated that distinctive attribute 
which Perikleis had set forth as the main foundation of her 
glory—that of never giving way before misfortune. 1 Without 
any disparagement to the armament at Salamis, we may remark 
that the patriotism of the fleet at Samos, which rescued Athens 
from the Four Hundred, was equally devoted and more intelli¬ 
gent; and that the burst of effort, which sent a subsequent 
fleet to victory at Arginusse, was to the full as strenuous. 

If then we survey the eighty-seven years of Athenian history, 
between the battle of Marathon and the renovation of the 
democracy after the Thirty, we shall see no ground for the 
assertion, so often made, of increased and increasing moral and 
political corruption. It is my belief that the people had 
become both morally and politically better, and that their 
democracy had worked to their improvement. The remark 
made by Thucydides, on the occasion of the Korkyrsean 
bloodshed—on the violent and reckless political antipathies, 
arising out of the confluence of external warfare with internal 
party-feud 2 —wherever else it may find its application, has no 
bearing upon Athens: the proceedings after the Four Hundred 
and after the Thirty, prove the contrary. And while Athens 
may thus be vindicated on the moral side, it is indisputable 
that her population had acquired a far larger range of ideas 
and capacities than they possessed at the time of the battle of 
Marathon. This indeed is the very matter of fact deplored by 
Aristophanes, and admitted by those writers, who, while de¬ 
nouncing the Sophists, connect such enlarged range of ideas 
with the dissemination of the pretended sophistical poison. In 

1 Thucyd. ii. 64—yvvre S’ Hvopa iityurrov dirty (rty riMv) (%ovaa.\> 
Iv ready tySpiinrais, Slit ri Tail tyittpapais plj tftenv. 

3 Thucydidfe (iii. 82) specifies very distinctly die cause to which he 
ascribes the bad consequences which he depicts. He makes no allusion to 
Sophists or sophistical teaching; though Brandis (Gesch. der Gr. Rom. 
Philos, i, p. 518,pot. f.) drags in “the sophistical spirit of the statesmen 
of that time,” as if it were the cause of the mischief, and as if it were to be 
found in the speeches of Thucydides, i. 76, v. 105. 

There cannot be a more unwarranted assertion; nor can a learned man 
like Brandis be ignorant, that such words as “ the sophistical spirit” (Her 
sophisdsche Geist) are understood by a modem reader in a sense totally 
different from its true Athenian sense. 
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my judgement, not only the charge against the Sophists as 
poisoners, but even the existence of such poison in the Athenian 
system, deserves nothing ness than an emphatic denial. 

Let us examine again the names of these professional 
teachers, beginning with Prodikus, one of the most renowned. 
Who is there that has not read the well-known fable called 
“ The Choice of Hercules," which is to be found in every book 
professing to collect impressive illustrations of elementary 
morality ? Who does not know that its express purpose is, to 
kindle the imaginations of youth in favour of a life of labour 
for noble objects, and against a life of indulgence? It was the 
favourite theme on which Prodikus lectured, and on which he 
obtained the largest audience. 1 If it be of striking simplicity 
and effect even to a modem reader, how much more powerfully 
must it have worked upon the audience for whose belief it was 
specially adapted, when set off by the oral expansions of its 
author! Xenophon wondered that the Athenian Dikasts dealt 
with Sokratfis as a corrupter of youth: IsokratSs wondered that 
a portion of the public made the like mistake about himself: 
and I confess my wonder to be not less, that not only Aristo¬ 
phanes, 2 but even the modem writers on Grecian philosophy, 
should rank Prodikus in the same unenviable catalogue.® This 

1 Xenoph. Memor. ii. X, 31-34. — Kol Uptown St i troths ir r$ 
trvyyp&MMTi irtpl 'Hpa/cxtor, Sir ep Si) col nKtluTois inStlicyv- 
rat, htrairtts irtpl ti)j optvijr iwofatyerat, &c. 

Xenophon here introduces SokratSs himself as bestowing much praise on 
the moral teaching of Prodikus. 

2 See Fragment iii. of the Tay^ntrral of Aristophanes—Meineke, Frag¬ 
ment. Aristoph. p. 1x40. 

* Upon Prodikus and his fable called the ‘‘Choice of Hercules," Pro¬ 
fessor Maurice remarks as follows (Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, iv. 
2, 1, 11, p. 109):—“ The effect of the lesson which it inculcates is good or 
evil, according to the object which the reader proposes to himself. If he 
wishes to acquire the power of draining marshes and killing noisome 
beasts, all must bless him for not yielding to the voice of the Goddess of 
Pleasure. If he merely seeks to be the strongest of men, by resisting the 
enchantress, it might have been belter for the world and for himself that 
he should have yielded to her blandishments. Mr. Grote is not likely to 
have forgotten the celebrated paradox of Gibbon respecting the clergy—■ 
* That their virtues are more dangerous to society than their vices.* On 
the hypothesis which Gibbon no doubt adopted, that this order is_ divided 
into those who deny themselves for the sake of obtaining dominion over 
their fellow-countrymen, and those who yield to animal^ indulgence—his 
dictum may be easily admitted. The monk who restrains his appetites 
that he may be more followed and idolised as a confessor, does more harm 
to others, is probably more evil in himself than foe sleek abbot who is 
given up to ms hawks and hounds. The principle is of universal applica¬ 
tion. We must know whether Prodikus departed from foe general rule of 
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is the only composition 1 remaining from him—indeed the only 
composition remaining from any one of the Sophists, excepting 
the thesis of Gorgias above noticed. It serves, not merely as 
a vindication of Prodikus against such reproach, but also as a 
warning against implicit confidence in the sarcastic remarks of 
Plato—which include Prodikus as well as the other Sophists— 
and in the doctrines which he puts into the mouth of the 
Sophists generally, in order that SokratSs may confute them. 
The commonest candour would teach us, that if a polemical 
writer of dialogue chooses to put indefensible doctrine into the 
mouth of the opponent, we ought to be cautious of condemning 
the latter upon such very dubious proof. 

Welcker and other modem authors treat Prodikus as “ the 
most innocent” of the Sophists, and except him from the 

the professorial class, by not holding out political power as liis prize— 
before we can pronounce him a useful teacher, because he taught his pupils 
how they might obtain the bone and nerve of Hercules.” 

With the single reserve of wliat Professor Maurice calls “ the general 
rule of the professorial class,” against which assertion I have already shown 
cause in a previous note—I fully admit not merely the justice, but the 
importance, of his general remark above transcribed. I recognise no 
merit in self-denial, unless ia so far as the self-denying person becomes 
thereby the instrument of increased security and happiness to others or to 
himself—or unless it be conducive to the formation of a character of which 
such is the general result. And respecting Prodikus himself, I willingly 
accept the challenge. He marks out, in the most distinct and emphatic 
manner, the achievement of good to others, and the acquisition of esteem 
from others, as going together, and constituting in combination the prize 
for which the youthful Herakles is exhorted to struggle— tire iiirb <pt\ar 
IBdAtis hyaraa-Bat, voir tbi\ovs fvtpytr>rr(ov‘ rfv* tm6 vivos v6\eat 
iriBufitTs TifxaaBat, tV woAiv wtpeArir^ov- tjrt ivh rrjs 'EWdSos ird<rr\s 
Afiot r lit’ apt Tj Bav/id(e<r6ta, vl)v 'EhAdSa veipardof tf irmeiv, &c. (Xen. 
Mem. ii. I, 28). I select these few words, but the whole tenor and spirit 
of the fable is similar. 

Indeed the very selection of Herakles as an ideal to be followed, is of 
itself a proof that the Sophist did not intend to point out the acquisition of 
personal dominion and pre-eminence, except in so far as they naturally 
sprang from services rendered, as the grand prize to be contended for by his 
pupils. For Herakles is, in Greek conception, the type of those who 
work for others—one condemned by his destiny to achieve great, difficult, 
and unrewarded exploits at the bidding of another {Suidas and Diogenianus, 
vi. 7, under the words TtrpdSi ytyovas—M ruv fiAAois irovoivraiv, &c.). 

1 Xenophon gives only the substance of Prodikus’s lecture, not his exact 
words. But he gives what may be called the whole substance, so that we 
can appreciate the scope as well as the handling of the author. We cannot 
say the same of an extract given (in the Pseudo-Platonic Dialogue Axiochus, 
c. 7 , 8) from a lecture said to have been delivered by Prodikus—respecting 
the miseries of human life pervading all the various professions and occupa¬ 
tions. It is impossible to make out distinctly either how much really 
belongs to Prodikus, or what was his scope and purpose, if any such 
lecture was really delivered. 
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sentence which they pass upon the class generally. Let us see 
therefore what Plato himself says about the rest of them, and 
first about Protagoras. If it were not the established practice 
with readers of Plato to condemn Protagoras beforehand, and 
to put, upon every passage relating to hint, not only a sense 
as bad as it will bear, but much worse than it will fairly bear— 
they would probably carry away very different inferences from 
the Platonic dialogue called by that Sophist’s name, and in 
which he is made to bear a chief part. That dialogue is itself 
enough to prove that Plato did not conceive Protagoras either 
as a corrupt, or unworthy, or incompetent teacher. The course 
of the dialogue exhibits him as not master of the theory of 
ethics, and unable to solve various difficulties with which that 
theory is expected to grapple; moreover, as no match for 
Sokrates in dialectics, which Plato considered as the only effi¬ 
cient method of philosophical investigation. In so far therefore 
as imperfect acquaintance with the science or theory upon 
which rules of art, or the precepts bearing on practice, repose, 
disqualifies a teacher from giving instruction in such art or 
practice—to that extent Protagoras is exposed as wanting. 
And if an expert dialectician like Plato, had passed Isokratfis 
or Quintilian, or the large majority of teachers past or present, 
through a similar cross-examination as to the theory of their 
teaching—an ignorance not less manifest than that of Prota¬ 
goras would be brought out. The antithesis which Plato sets 
forth, in so many of his dialogues, between precept or practice, 
accompanied by full knowledge of the scientific principles from 
which it must be deduced, if its rectitude be disputed—and 
unscientific practice, without any such power of deduction or 
defence—is one of the most valuable portions of his specula¬ 
tions : he exhausts his genius to render it conspicuous in a 
thousand indirect ways, and to shame his readers, if possible, 
into the loftier and more rational walk of thought But it is 
one thing to say of a man, that he does not know the theory of 
what he teaches, or of the way in which he teaches; it is 
another thing to say, that he actually teaches that which 
scientific theory would not prescribe as the best; it is a third 
thing, graver than both, to say that his teaching is not only 
below the exigencies of science, but even corrupt and demoral¬ 
ising. Now of these three points, it is the first only which 
Plato in his dialogue makes out against Protagoras: even the 
second, he neither affirms nor insinuates; and as to the third, 
not only he never glances at it, even indirectly, but the whole 
tendency of the discourse suggests a directly contrary conclu*' 
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sion. As if sensible that when an eminent opponent was to be 
depicted as puzzled and irritated by superior dialectics, it was 
but common fairness to set forth his distinctive merits also— 
Plato gives a fable, and expository harangue, from the mouth 
of Protagoras, 1 upon the question whether virtue is teachable. 
This harangue is, in my judgement, very striking and instruc¬ 
tive; and so it would have been probably accounted, if com¬ 
mentators had not read it with a pre-established persuasion 
that whatever came from the lips of a Sophist must be either 
ridiculous or immoral. 2 It is the only part of Plato’s works 
wherein any account is rendered of the growth of that floating, 
uncertified, self-propagating, body of opinion, upon which the 
cross-examining analysis of Sokrates is brought to bear—as will 
be seen in the following chapter. 

Protagoras professes to teach his pupils "good counsel” in 
their domestic and family relations, as well as how to speak 
and act in the most effective manner for the weal of the city. 
Since this comes from Protagoras, the commentators of Plato 
pronounce it to be miserable morality; but it coincides, almost 
to the letter, with that which Isokrat&s describes himself as 
teaching, a generation afterwards, and substantially even with 
that which Xenophon represents Sokratfes as teaching: nor is 
it easy to set forth, in a few words, a larger scheme of practical 
duty. 8 And if the measure of practical duty, which Protagoras 

1 Plato, Protagoras, p. 320 D, c. II ft sej., especially p. 322 D, where 
Protagoras lays it down that no man is fit to be a member of a social 
community who has not in his bosom both Bliey and olSiis—that is, a sense 
of reciprocal obligation and right between himself and others—and a 
sensibility to esteem or reproach from others. He lays these fundamental 
attributes down as what a good ethical theory must assume or exact in 
every man. 

8 Of the unjust asperity and contempt with which the Platonic com¬ 
mentators treat the Sophists, see a specimen in Ast, Ueber Platons Leben 
und Scbriften, pp. 70, 71—where he comments on Protagoras and this fable, 

3 Protagoras says—Tb Si iiiSy/id io w, «J) 3 ovAla it epi re ruv oiiceW, Sirms 
h.v &pt<rra Ti)V airov olitlav SiotKoi, ital wepl ruv rtjs Sirois r 4 rrji 

irdAetor Bwardraros fa> rtij nal vpirre iv na\ Aeyety. (Plato, Protagoras, 
c. 9, p. 318 E.) 

A similar description of the moral teaching of Protagoras and the other 
Sophists, yet comprising a still larger range of duties towards parents, 
friends, and fellow-citizens in their private capacities—is given in Plato, 
Meno. p. 91 B, E. 

Isokratfs describes the education which he wished to convey almost in 
the same words— Tabs t4 rotavra panBivomas ko! pt\erStnas 4 ( Sv /tal rbv 
15 (oi* oIkqv tca\ t 4 koiv 4 t 4 rfir ml/trur koXus Sioorijirainriv, Svirep eVoxa nal 
vomp-iar (tat {pttotraQtirdov leal vivra rpoucrioy fori (Or. xv. De Permutat. 
s. 304: compare 289). 

Xenophon also describes, almost in the same words, the teaching of 
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devoted himself to teach, was thus serious and extensive, even 
the fraction of theory assigned to him in his harangue, includes 
some points better than that of Plato himself. For Plato 
seems to have conceived the Ethical End, to each individual, 
as comprising nothing more than his own permanent happiness 
and moral health; and in this very dialogue, he introduces 
Sokrates as maintaining virtue to consist only in a right 
calculation of a man’s own personal happiness and misery. 
But here we find Protagoras speaking in a way which implies 
a larger, and in my opinion, a juster appreciation of the Ethical 
End, as including not only reference to a man’s own happiness, 
but also obligations towards the happiness of others. Without 
at all agreeing in the harsh terms of censure which various 
critics pronounce upon that theory which Sokrates is made to 
set forth in the Platonic Protagoras, I consider his conception 
of the Ethical End essentially narrow and imperfect, not 
capable of being made to serve as basis for deduction of the 
best ethical precepts. Yet such is the prejudice with which 
the history of the Sophists has been written, that the com¬ 
mentators on Plato accuse the Sophists of having originated 
what they ignorantly term “ the base theory of utility," here 
propounded by Sokrates himself; complimenting the latter on 

Sokrates. Kriton and others sought the society of Sokrates, o6x Ira 
SpfinyaptKai f) Sneayixol yevoano, &AA* Ira KaXni rt ntya8o\ ytyiptyot, real 
ohcy Kal oluirais ital olieelois kbI <pC\ots «al iri\et not ttoA/toi s Sivaivn noAa is 
XPVaBai (Memor. i. 2, 48). Again, i, 2, 64 — iavepbi Saxpirtts ray 
rvvivruv rails vmn\phts iirtBu/ilas Sxavras, Tobrar fi'ev vaiav, tt) s Sc tcaWi- 
irriis xa\ y.eya\awpcxtarirT\s iperijs, f irii\eis rt kb! oIkoi ft 
ahcaveri, xparpixuv sxiBvfuiy. Compare also i. 6, 15; ii. r, 19; iv. I, 2 j 
iv. 5, 10. 

When we perceive how much analogy Xenophon, establishes—so far as 
regards practical precept, apart from theory or method—between Sokrates, 
Protagoras, Prodikus, &c., it is difficult to justify the representations of 
the commentators respecting the Sophists: see Stallbaum, Proleg, ad 
Platon. Menon. p. 8. “Etenim virtues nomen, cum propter ambitOs 
magnitudinem valdeessetambiguum et obscurant, Sophistreinterpretabantur 
sic, ut, missU verse honestatis et probitatis vi, unice de prudentid dvili ac 
domestic^ cogitari vellent, eoque raodo totam virtutem ad cailiium quoddam 
vtilitaiis vel privatim velpubiice conseqittnda artificial* revOcarent” .... 
“ Pervidit banc opinimi: istius peruerstiatem, ejusque turpitudincm intimo 
sensit pectore, vir sanctissimi animi, Socrates,” &c. Stallbaum speaks to 
the same purpose in his Prolegomena to the Protagoras, p. 10, 11; and to 
the Euthydemus, pp. 21, 22. 

Those who, like these censors on the Sophists, think it base to recommend 
virtuous conduct by the mutual security and comfort which it procures to 
all parties must be prepared to condemn on the same ground a large 
portion of what is said by Sokratfe throughout the Memorabilia of Xenophon, 
Ml) Karaippbvei rSy alxoya/uicSy ivSpav, &c, {iii. 4. 12): see also bis 
rF^nnomir. IO. 
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having set forth those larger views which in this dialogue belong 
only to Protagoras. 1 

So far as concerns Protagoras, therefore, the evidence of 
Plato himself may be produced to show that he was not a 
corrupt teacher, but a worthy companion of Prodikus j worthy 
also of that which we know him to have enjoyed—the society 

1 Stallbaum, Prolegomena ad Platonis Menonem, p. 9. “Etenim 
Sophistie, quum virtutis exercitationem et ad utilitates externos referrent, 
et facultate quadam atque consuetudine ejus, quod utile videretur, reperi- 
endi, absolvi statuerent—Socrates ipse, rejects utilitatis turpitudiue, vim 
naturamque virtutis unice ad id quod bonum honestumque esl, revocavit; 
voluitque esse in eo, ut quis recti bonique sensu ac scientia pollcret, ad 
quam tanquam ad certissimam normam atque regulam actiones suas omnes 
dirigeret atque poneret.” 

Whoever will compare this criticism with the Protagoras of Plato, 
c. 36, 37 —especially p. 357 B— wherein Sokrates identifies good with 
pleasure and evil with pain, and wherein he considers right conduct to 
consist in justly calculating the items of pleasure and pain one against the 
other—{| fitTpnriKii r(x v 'n —will be astonished how a critic on Plato could 
write what is above cited. I am aware that there are other parts of Plato’s 
dialogues in which he maintains a doctrine different from that just alluded 
to. Accordingly Stallbaum (in his Prolegomena to the Protagoras, p. 30) 
contends that Plato is here setting forth a doctrine not his own, but is 
reasoning on the principles of Protagoras, for the purpose of entrapping 
and confounding him—“Qute hie de fortitudine disseruntur, ea item 
cavendum est ne protenus pro deerctis mere Platonicis habeantur. Disputat 
enim Socrates pleraque omnia ad mentem ipsius Protagorae, ita quidem ut 
eum per suam ipsius rationem in fraudem et errorem inducat.” 

I am happy to be able to vindicate Plato against the disgrace of so 
dishonest a spirit of argumentation as that which Stallbaum ascribes to 
him. Plato most certainly does not reason here upon the doctrines or 
principles of Protagoras: for the latter begins by positively denying the 
doctrine, and is only brought to admit it in a very qualified manner— 
c. 35, p. 351 D. He says in reply to the question of Sokrates — Oix olSa 
lar\as oiru s, as (TV iporlfs, «i ifio I awoKpirilov iariv, Sis rb 7jSfa to ayaOd 
ianv iiravra koX ret bvtapb Kattd' bW.d fui Saieei ah /livov srpis rijv viv 
hwdicpiaiv ifiol batpaKlarepov ehai bsroicptyaaBai, a «a! apbs irivra 
rbv &Woy Ploy rbv B/aiv, Sri &jt< fxbv b ray rjSeav ofac itrriv by add, 
tan 5 e 08 real & ray bvtap&v obit tan Haiti, tar) Se & tan, real rplroy & 
obStrepa, air « Katth oHr’ byaBi. 

There is something peculiarly striking in this appeal of Protagoras to 
his whole past life, as rendering it impossible for him to admit what he 
evidently looked upon as a base theory, as Stallbaum pronounces it to be. 
Yet tbe latter actually ventures to take it away from Sokrates, who not 
only propounds it confidently, but reasons it out in a clear and forcible 
manner—and of fastening it on Protagoras, who first disclaims it and then 
only admits it under reserve! I deny the theory to be base, though I 
think it an imperfect theory of ethics. But Stallbaum, who calls it so, was 
hound to he doubly careful in looking into his proof before be ascribed it 
to any one. What makes the case worse, is that he fastens it not only on 
Protagoras, but on the Sophists collectively, by that monstrous fiction 

trail 1 * tfipm .«*•«■ dnetrir 1 *»nt. 
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and conversation of Perikles. Let us now examine what Plato 
says about a third Sophist—Hippias of Elis; who figures both 
in the dialogue called “ Protagoras,” and in two distinct dialogues 
known by the titles o( “ Hippias Major and Minor.” Hippias 
is represented as distinguished for the wide range of his 
accomplishments, of which in these dialogues he ostentatiously 
boasts. He could teach astronomy, geometry, and arithmetic 
—which subjects Protagoras censured him for enforcing too 
much upon his pupils; so little did these Sophists agree in 
any one scheme of doctrine or education. Besides this, he 
was a poet, a musician, an expositor of the poets, and a 
lecturer with a large stock of composed matter—on subjects 
moral, political, and even legendary—treasured up in a very 
retentive memory. He was a citizen much employed as envoy 
by his fellow-citizens: to crown all, his manual dexterity was 
such that he professed to have made with his own hands all 
the attire and ornaments which he wore on his person. If, as 
is sufficiently probable, he was a vain and ostentatious man— 
defects not excluding an useful and honourable career—we 
must at the same time give him credit for a variety of acquisi¬ 
tions such as to explain a certain measure of vanity. 1 2 The 
style in which Plato handles Hippias is very different from that 
in which he treats Protagoras. It is full of sneer and con¬ 
temptuous banter, insomuch that even Stallbaum, 3 after having 
repeated a great many times that this was a vile Sophist who 
deserved no better treatment, is forced to admit that the 
petulance is carried rather too far, and to suggest that the 
dialogue must have been a juvenile work of Plato. Be this as 
it may, amidst so much unfriendly handling, not only we find 
no imputation against Hippias of having preached a low or 
corrupt morality, but Plato inserts that which furnishes good, 
though indirect, proof of the contrary. For Hippias is made 
to say that he had already delivered, and was about to deliver 
again, a lecture composed by himself with great care, wherein 
he enlarged upon the aims and pursuits which a young man 
ought to follow. The scheme of his discourse was, that after 
the capture of Troy, the youthful Neoptolemus was introduced 
as asking the advice of Nestor about his own future conduct j 
in reply to which, Nestor sets forth to him what was the plan 
of life incumbent on a young man of honourable aspirations, 

1 See about Hippias, Plato, Protagoras, c. g, p. 318 E; StsUbauio, 
Prolegom. ad Platon. Hipp, Mej. p. 147 stq, \ Cicero, de Orator, iii. 33i 
Plato, Hipp. Minor, c. 10, p, 368 B. 

2 Stallbaum, Prole?, ad Flat. Hipp. Maj. p, 150. 
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and unfolds to him the full details of regulated and virtuous 
conduct by which it ought to be filled up. The selection of 
two such names, among the most venerated in all Grecian 
legend, as monitor and pupil, is a stamp clearly attesting the 
vein of sentiment which animated the composition. Morality 
preached by Nestor for the edification of Neoptolemus, might 
possibly be too high for Athenian practice; but most certainly 
it would not err on the side of corruption, selfishness, or over- 
indulgence. We may fairly presume that this discourse com¬ 
posed by Hippias would not be unworthy, in spirit and purpose, 
to be placed by the side of “The Choice of Hercules,” nor its 
author by that of Prodikus as a moral teacher. 

The dialogue entitled “ Gorgias ” in Plato, is carried on by 
Sokrates with three different persons one after the other— 
Gorgias, Polus, and KalliklSs, Gorgias (of Leontini in Sicily), 
as a rhetorical teacher, acquired greater celebrity than any man 
of his time, during the Peloponnesian war: his abundant 
powers of illustration, his florid ornaments, his artificial struc¬ 
ture of sentences distributed into exact antithetical fractions— 
all spread a new fashion in the art of speaking, which for the 
time was very popular, but afterwards became discredited. If 
the line could be clearly drawn between rhetors and sophists, 
Gorgias ought rather to be ranked with the former. 1 In the 
conversation with Gorgias, Sokrat&s exposes the fallacy and 
imposture of rhetoric and rhetorical teaching, as cheating an 
ignorant audience into persuasion without knowledge, and as 
framed to satisfy the passing caprice, without any regard to 
the permanent welfare and improvement of the people. What¬ 
ever real inculpation may be conveyed in these arguments 
against a rhetorical teacher, Gorgias must bear in common 
with Isolcrates and Quintilian, and under the shield of Aristotle. 
But save and except rhetorical teaching, no dissemination of 
corrupt morality is ascribed to him by Plato; who indeed 
treats him with a degree of respect which surprises the 
commentators. 2 * * 

The tone of the dialogue changes materially when it passes 
to P 61 us and Kalliklfis, the former of whom is described as a 
writer on rhetoric, and probably a teacher also. 8 There is 
much insolence in Pfilus, and no small asperity in Sokratfis. 
Yet the former maintains no arguments which justify the 

1 Plato, Menon, j>. 95 A; Foss, De Gorgii Leontino, p. a? sea. 

2 See the observations of Groenvan Prinstererand Stallbaum—Stallbaum 

ad Platon. Gorg. c. 1. 

8 Plato, Gramas, c. 17, p, 462 B. 
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charge of immorality against himself or his fellow-teachers. 
He defends the tastes and sentiments common to every man 
in Greece, and shared even by the most estimable Athenians— 
Perikles, Nikias, and Aristokratfes; 1 while Sokrates prides 
himself on standing absolutely alone, and having no support 
except from his irresistible dialectics, whereby he is sure of 
extorting reluctant admission from his adversary. How far 
Sokrates may be right, I do not now inquire: it is sufficient 
that P 61 us, standing as he does amidst company at once so 
numerous and so irreproachable, cannot be fairly denounced 
as a poisoner of the youthful mind. 

Polus presently hands over the dialogue to Kallikles, who 
is here represented, doubtless, as laying down doctrines openly 
and avowedly anti-social. He distinguishes between the law 
of nature and the law (both written and unwritten, for the 
Greek word substantially includes both) of society. According 
to the law of nature (Kallikles says) the strong man—the 
better or more capable man—puts forth his strength to the full 
for his own advantage, without limit or restraint; overcomes 
the resistance which weaker men are able to offer; and seizes 
for himself as much as he pleases of the matter of enjoyment. 
He has no occasion to restrain any of his appetites or desires; 
the more numerous and pressing they are, so much the better 
for him—since his power affords him the means of satiating 
them alL The many, who have the misfortune to be weak, 
must be content with that which he leaves them, and submit 
to it as best they can. This (Kallikles says) is what actually 
happens in a state of nature; this is what is accounted just, as 
is evident by the practice of independent communities, not 
included in one common political society, towards each other ; 
this is justice, fay nature, or according to the law of nature. 
But when men come into society, all this is reversed. The 
majority of individuals know very well that they are weak, and 
that their only chance of security or comfort consists in estab¬ 
lishing laws to restrain the strong man, reinforced by a moral 
sanction of praise and blame devoted to the same general end. 
They catch him like a young lion whilst his mind is yet tender, 

1 Plato, Gorgias, c. 27, p. 472 A. Ko! vvv (says SokratSs) ntp\ Sy <ri> 
K &yeir b\ i-vou iroi rrdtnts mifujitKrovtnTavra’ABiivtun sal {foot— fiap/Tvptiaovirt 
(To 1 , ibsy pev $ovAji, Nuclas i Nuaipdrov ital ol SSeXtpol fun’ abrov — i&v Si 
AoiXp, ‘Apurro/cparris i StceXXlov—tin Si j9oiiXjj, % UepucAtouS SXri olda tf 
SXXi; trvyyiveia, fjVriya &v fiobXy rav IvBdte 4nX4(arBai, ‘AAX’ 4yd 

<roi ets&v oix bfioX oy& .‘E fit Be tip pdf tri abrbv fva Syr a 

fidprvpa irapitrx u ! ia ‘ ipoXoyobvro. irepl &v xiya, 0 bSh olfuu S|« >y Xdyou pal 
■KeitepdvBai irepl Sy tv jffSv S Xiyos jf. 
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and fascinate him by talk and training into a disposition con¬ 
formable to that measure and equality which the law enjoins. 
Here, then, is justice according to the law of society; a 
factitious system built up by the many for their own protection 
and happiness, to the subversion of the law of nature, which 
arms the strong man with a right to encroachment and licence. 
Let a fair opportunity occur, and the favourite of nature will 
be seen to kick off his harness, tread down the laws, break 
through the magic circle of opinion around him, and stand 
forth again as lord and master of the many; regaining that 
glorious position which nature has assigned to him as his right. 
Justice by nature—and justice by law and society—are thus, 
according to Kallikles, not only distinct, but mutually con¬ 
tradictory. He accuses SokratSs of having jumbled the two 
together in his argument. 1 

It has been contended by many authors, that this anti-social 
reasoning (true enough, in so far as it states simple s matter of 
fact and probability—immoral, in so far as it erects the power 
of the strong man into a right; and inviting many comments, 
if I could find a convenient place for them) represents the 
morality commonly and publicly taught by the persons called 
Sophists at Athens. 3 I deny this assertion emphatically. Even 

1 This doctrine asserted by KallikISs will be found in Plato, Gorgias, 
c. 39 . 4 °. PP- 483 . 484. 

3 See the same matter-of-fact strongly stated by SokratSs in the Memorah. 
of Xenophon, ii. 1, 13. 

3 Schleiermacher (in the Prolegomena to his translation of the Tberetetus, 
p. 183) represents that Plato intended to refute Aristippus in the person of 
Kallikles; which supposition he sustains by remarking that Aristippus 
affirmed that there was no such thing as justice by nature, but only by 
law and convention. But the affirmation of Kallikles is the direct contrary 
of that which Schleiermacher ascribes to Aristippus. Kalliklfis not only 
does not deny justice by nature, but affirms it in the most direct manner— 
explains what it is, that it consists in the right of the strongest man to 
make use of his strength without any regard to others—and puts it above 
the justice oflaw and society, in respect to authority. 

Ritter and Brandis are yet more incorrect in their accusations of the 
Sophists, founded upon this same doctrine. The former says (p. 581)— 
“ It is affirmed as a common tenet of the Sophists—there is no right by 
nature, but only by convention : ” compare Brandis, p. 521. The very 
passages to which these writers refer, as far as they prove anything, prove 
the contrary of what they assert: and Preller actually imputes the contrary 
tenets to the Sophists (Histor. Fhilosoph. c. 4, p, 130, Hamburg 1838) 
with just as little authority, Both Ritter and Brandis charge the Sophists 
with wickedness for this alleged tenet—for denying that there was any 
right by nature, and allowing no right except by convention; a doctrine 
which had been maintained before them by Achelaus (Diogen. La Sit. ii. 
16}. Now Plato (Legg. x. p. 889), whom these writers refer to, charges 
certain wise men— aexpot/s iSuhras re ml toojtAi (he does not mention 
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if I had no other evidence to sustain my denial, except what 
has been already extracted from the unfriendly writings of 
Plato himself, respecting Protagoras and Hippias—with what 
we know from Xenophon about Prodikus—I should consider 
my case made out as vindicating the Sophists generally from 
such an accusation. If refutation to the doctrine of Kallikles 
were needed, it would be obtained quite as efficaciously from 
Prodikus and Protagoras as from Sokratfcs and Plato. 

Put this is not the strongest part of the vindication. 

Pirst, Kallikles himself is not a Sophist, nor represented by 
Plato as such. He is a young Athenian citizen, of rank and 
station, belonging to the deme Achamae; he is intimate with 
other young men of condition in the city r , has recently entered 
into active political life, and bends his whole soul towards it; 
he disparages philosophy, and speaks with utter contempt about 
the Sophists. 1 If then it were even just (which I do not admit) 
to infer from opinions put into the mouth of one Sophist, that the 
same were held by another or by all of them—it would not be the 
less unjust to draw the like inference from opinions professed by 
one who is not a Sophist, and who despises the whole profession. 

Secondly, if any man will read attentively the course of the 
dialogue, he will see that the doctrine of Kalliklfes is such as no 
one dared publicly to propound. So it is conceived both by 
Kallikles himself and by SokratSs. The former first takes up 
the conversation by saying that his predecessor Polus had 
become entangled in a contradiction, because he had not 
courage enough openly to announce an unpopular and odious 
doctrine; but he (Kallikles) was less shamefaced, and would 
speak out boldly that doctrine which others kept to themselves 
for fear of shocking the hearers. "Certainly (says SokratSs to 
him) your audacity is abundantly shown by the doctrine which 
you have just laid down—you set forth plainly that which other 
people think, but do not choose to utter." 2 Now, opinions 

Sophists)—with wickedness, but on the ground directly opposite; because 
they did acknowledge a right hy nature, of greater authority than the right 
laid down by the legislator j and because they encouraged pupils tp follow 
this supposed right of nature, disobeying the law; interpreting the right of 
nature as Kallikles does in the Gorgias 1 

Teachers are thus branded as \wcked men by Ritter and Brandis, for 
the negative, and by Plato (if he here means the Sophists), for the 
affirmative doctrine. 

1 Plato, Gorgias, c. 37, p. 481 Dj c. 41, p. 485 B, D j c. 4a, p, 487 C; 
c. SO, p. 495 B j c. 70, p. 51s A. ati fikv abrbs &pr 1 rpdrreiv ra 
rrjs TdXfwr rpiyiiaru t compare c. 55, p. 500 C. His contempt for the 
Sophists, c. 75, p. 519 E, with the note of Heindorf. 

* Plato, Gornas, c. 38, p. 482 E. lie eabnis jap at <rijs ifioXojlas airrbs 
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cf which P 61 us, an insolent young man, was afraid to proclaim 
himself the champion, must have been revolting indeed to the 
sentiments of hearers. How then can any reasonable man 
believe, that such opinions were not only openly propounded, 
but seriously inculcated as truth upon audiences of youthful 
hearers, by the Sophists ? We know that the teaching of the 
latter was public in the highest degree ; publicity was pleasing 
as well as profitable to themamong the many disparaging 
epithets heaped upon them, ostentation and vanity are two of 
the most conspicuous. Whatever they taught, they taught 
publicly ; and I contend, with full conviction, that had they 
even agreed with KalliklSs in this opinion, they could neither 
have been sufficiently audacious, nor sufficiently their own 
enemies, to make it a part of their public teaching ; but would 
have acted like Pfilus, and kept the doctrine to themselves. 

Thirdly, this latter conclusion will be rendered doubly cer¬ 
tain, when we consider of what city we are now speaking. Of 
all places in the world, the democratical Athens is the last in 
which the doctrine advanced by Kallikles could possibly have 
been professed by a public teacher; or even by Kallikles him¬ 
self, in any public meeting. It is unnecessary to remind the 
reader how profoundly democratical was the sentiment and 
morality of the Athenians—how much they loved their laws, 
their constitution, and their political equality—how jealous 
their apprehension was of any nascent or threatening des¬ 
potism. All this is not simply admitted, but even exaggerated, 
by Mr. Mitford, Wachsmuth, and other anti-democratical 
writers, who often draw from it materials for their abundant 
censures. Now the very point which Sokrat&s (in this dialogue 
called “Gorgias") seeks to establish against Kallikles, against 
the Rhetors, and against the Sophists,—is, that they courted, 
flattered, and truckled to the sentiment of the Athenian people, 
with degrading subservience j that they looked to the immediate 
gratification simply, and not to permanent moral improvement 

ivb trod trufatoBitrBels iy roTs kiyois itretrrofiltrSii (Polus), aitrxovBels & 
intot elwetv' trb yip rtS Svri, 3> Stiicpares, els rotavra &yets tpopriKct «o! 

Sytuiyaptiei, tpitricuv t))v ikf\ 9 etay Bieixeiy . iav oSv ns altrxiyy- 

rai feed fiv rokfiS keyeiy Sir ep yoet, &myitd£erat tvavrlo. kdyetv. 

Kal pMv (says Sokratfe to Kallikles, c. 42, p, 487 D) ilrt ye alos el 
■Kappytrii^effBai leal fill altrxiyetrBat, aMs re t/>j)i k si 4 kiyos, fcv iklyay 
rpirepoy tkeyes, ifiokoyeT trtu. Again, c, 47, p. 492 D. Owe iyevvus ye, 
& Kakklickeis, iveglpxei rip kPytp vappytriatipeyos' tratpws yip tri yvy 
kiyets, & of SAAot BiavooSvrai fiev, keyeiy Si oiiK iBikovtrt. 

Again from KalliklSs —t iyti trot vuv nappy <na£Ppevos kiya —c. 46, 
n. dor V 
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of the people—that they had not courage to address to them 
any unpalatable truths, however salutary, but would shift and 
modify opinions in every way, so as to escape giving offence 1 
—that no man who put himself prominently forward at Athens 
had any chance of success, unless he became moulded and 
assimilated, from the core, to the people and their type of 
sentiment. 3 Granting such charges to be true, how is it con¬ 
ceivable that any Sophist, or any Rhetor, could venture to 
enforce upon an Athenian public audience the doctrine laid 
down by Kallikles? To tell such an audience—“Your laws 
and institutions are all violations of the law of nature, contrived 
to disappoint the Alkibiad&s or Napoleon among you of his 
natural right to become your master, and to deal with you petty 
men as his slaves. All your unnatural precautions and con¬ 
ventional talk, in favour of legality and equal dealing, will turn 
out to be nothing better than pitiful impotence, 3 as soon as he 
finds a good opportunity of standing forward in his full might 
and energy—so as to put you into your proper places, and show 
you what privileges Nature intends for her favourites! ” Con¬ 
ceive such a doctrine propounded by a lecturer to assembled 
Athenians 1 A doctrine just as revolting to Nikias as to Kleon, 
and which even Alkibiades would be forced to affect to dis¬ 
approve j since it is not simply anti-popular—not simply 
despotic—but the drunken extravagance of despotism. The 
Great man as depicted by Kallikles stands in the same relation 
to ordinary mortals, as Jonathan Wild the Great in the admir¬ 
able parody of Fielding. 

That Sophists, whom Plato accuses of slavish flattery to the 
democralical ear, should gratuitously insult it by the proposition 

1 This qnalitv is imputed by Sokrates to Kallikles in a remarkable 
passage of the Gorgias, c. 37, p. 4S1 D, E, the substance of which is thus 
stated by Stallbaum in his note—“Cnrpit Socrates Calliclis levitatem, 
mobili populi turbse nunquam non blandientis et adulantis.” 

It is one of the main points of Sokratgs in the dialogue, to make out 
that the practice (for he will not call it an art) of Sophists, as well as 
Rhetors, aims at nothing but the immediate gratification of the people, 
without any regard to their ultimate or durable benefit—that they are 
branches of the widely-extended knack of flatteiy (Gorgias, c, 19, p. 464 
D; c. 20, p. 465 C; c. 56, p- 501 C; c. 75, p. 520 B). 

* Plato, Gorgias, c. 68, p, 513 B. 05 yap Set rival, atrofvSs 

Sjieiov roirots, «i pixxtis ti 71 njaior cmepy&fcrrBai els piMav r$ ’Athpata* 
Mlfup. , , , 'Oorts ovv at roiroir i/ionfraTav inrspyirrerai, airis 1 re mdifftt. 
Sis ImQv/ie'ts roMnnls rival, iraAnmir sat pnroptKiv rfi abrSm yip 1j 8«* 
Aeyofibuv r&v \6yav Skoctoi x a h ovai i iXKorplf Sx&nwi. 

3 Plato, Gorgias, c. 46, p. 49a C (the words of Kalliklgs). Ti Jtr &X\a 
tout’ iorl ri KaA.XmrUTp.ara, ri era pi rpimv j-mrBfi/iara, ivOpchscaV rpKvapia 
«al oiiSevbs 4 (<a. 
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of such tenets—is an assertion not merely untrue, but utterly 
absurd. Even as to Sokrates, we know from Xenophon how 
much the Athenians were offended with him, and how much it 
was urged by the accusers on his trial, that in his conversations 
he was wont to cite with peculiar relish the description (in the 
second book of the Iliad) of Odysseus following the Grecian 
crowd when running away from the agora to get on shipboard, 
and prevailing upon them to come back—by gentle words 
addressed to the chiefs, but by blows of his stick, accompanied 
with contemptuous reprimand, to the common people. The 
indirect evidence thus afforded that Sokrates countenanced 
unequal dealing and ill-usage towards the Many, told much 
against him in the minds of the Dikasts. What would they 
have felt then towards a Sophist who publicly professed the 
political morality of Kallikles ? The truth is—not only was it 
impossible that any such morality, or anything of the same 
type, even much diluted, could find its way into the educa¬ 
tional lectures of professors at Athens,—but the fear would be 
in the opposite direction. If the Sophist erred in either way, 
it would be in that which Sokrates imputes—by making his 
lectures over-democratical. Nay, if we suppose any oppor¬ 
tunity to have arisen of discussing the doctrine of Kallikles, he 
would hardly omit to flatter the ears of the surrounding demo¬ 
crats by enhancing the beneficent results of legality and equal 
dealing, and by denouncing this “natural despot” or undis¬ 
closed Napoleon, as one who must either take his place under 
such restraints, or find a place in some other city. 

I have thus shown, even from Plato himself, that the doc¬ 
trine ascribed to Kallikl&s neither did enter, nor could have 
entered, into the lectures of a Sophist or professed teacher. 
The same conclusion may be maintained respecting the doctrine 
of Thrasymachus in the first book of the “ Republic.” Thrasy- 
machus was a rhetorical teacher, who had devised precepts 
respecting the construction of an oration and the training of 
young men for public speaking. It is most probable that he 
confined himself, like Gorgias, to this department, and that he 
did not profess to give moral lectures, like Protagoras and 
Prodikus. But granting him to have given such, he would not 
talk about justice in the way in which Plato makes him talk, if 
he desired to give any satisfaction to an Athenian audience. 
The mere brutality and ferocious impudence of demeanour, 
even to exaggeration, with which Plato invests him—is in itself 
a strong proof that the doctrine, ushered in with such a preface, 
was not that of a popular and acceptable teacher, winning 
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favour in public audiences. He defines justice to be “the 
interest of the superior power; that rule, which, in every 
society, the dominant power prescribes, as being for its own 
advantage.” A man is just (he says) for the advantage of 
another, not for his own: he is weak, cannot help himself, and 
must submit to that which the stronger authority, whether 
despot, oligarchy, or commonwealth, commands. 

The theory is essentially different from the doctrine of 
KalliklSs, as set forth a few pages back; for Thrasymachus 
does not travel out of society to insist upon anterior rights 
dating from a supposed state of nature—he takes societies as 
he finds them, recognising the actual governing authority of 
each as the canon and constituent of justice or injustice. Stall- 
baum and other writers have incautiously treated the two 
theories as if they were the same ; and with something even 
worse than want of caution, while they pronounce the theory of 
Thrasymachus to be detestably immoral, announce it as hav¬ 
ing been propounded not by him only, but by The Sophists — 
thus, in their usual style, dealing with the Sophists as if they 
were a school, sect, or partnership with mutual responsibility. 
Whoever has followed the evidence which I have produced 
respecting Protagoras and Prodikus, will know how differently 
these latter handled the question of justice. 

But the truth is, that the theory of Thrasymachus, though 
incorrect and defective, is not so detestable as these writers 
represent. What makes it seem detestable, is, the style and 
manner in which he is made to put it forward, which causes the 
just man to appear petty and contemptible, while it surrounds 
the unjust man with enviable attributes. Now this is precisely 
the circumstance which revolts the common sentiments of man¬ 
kind, as it revolts also the critics who read what is said by 
Thrasymachus. The moral sentiments exist in men’s minds in 
complex and powerful groups, associated with some large words 
and emphatic forms of speech. Whether an ethical theory 
satisfies the exigencies of reason, or commands and answers to 
all the phenomena—a common audience will seldom give 
themselves the trouble to consider with attention: but what 
they imperiously exact—and what is indispensable to give the 
theory any chance of success, is, that it shall exhibit to their 
feelings the just man as respectable and dignified, and the 
unjust man as odious and repulsive. Now that which offends 
in the language ascribed to Thrasymachus, is, not merely the 
absence, but the reverse, of this condition—the presentation of 
the just man as weak and silly, and of injustice in all the 
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prestige of triumph and dignity. And for this very reason I 
venture to infer that such a theory was never propounded by 
Thrasymachus to any public audience in the form in which it 
appears in Plato. For Thrasymachus was a rhetor, who had 
studied the principles of his art: now we know that these com¬ 
mon sentiments of an audience, were precisely what the rhetors 
best understood, and always strove to conciliate. Even from 
the time of Gorgias, they began the practice of composing 
beforehand declamations upon the general heads of morality, 
which were ready to be introduced into actual speeches as 
occasion presented itself, and in which appeal was made to the 
moral sentiments foreknown as common, with more or less of 
modification, to all the Grecian assemblies. The real Thrasy¬ 
machus, addressing any audience at Athens, would never have 
wounded these sentiments, as the Platonic Thrasymachus is 
made to do in the “ Republic.” Least of all would he have done 
this, if it be true of him, as Plato asserts of the Rhetors and 
Sophists generally, that they thought about nothing but court¬ 
ing popularity, without any sincerity of conviction. 

Though Plato thinks fit to bring out the opinion of Thrasy¬ 
machus with accessories unnecessarily offensive, and thus to 
enhance the dialectical triumph of SokratSs by the brutal 
manners of the adversary—he was well aware that he had not 
done justice to the opinion itself, much less confuted it The 
proof of this is, that in the second book of the “ Republic," after 
Thrasymachus has disappeared, the very same opinion is taken 
up by Glaukon and Adeimantus, and set forth by both of them 
(though they disclaim entertaining it as their own), as suggest¬ 
ing grave doubts and difficulties which they desire to hear 
solved by Sokratfis. Those who read attentively the discourses 
of Glaukon and Adeimantus, will see that the substantive 
opinion ascribed to Thrasymachus, apart from the brutality 
with which he is made to state it, does not even countenance 
the charge of immoral teaching against him —much less against 
the Sophists generally. Hardly anything in Plato’s compo¬ 
sitions is more powerful than those discourses. They present 
in a perspicuous and forcible manner, some of the most serious 
difficulties with which ethical theory is required to grapple. 
And Plato can answer them only in one way—by taking society 
to pieces, and reconstructing it in the form of his imaginary 
republic. The speeches of Glaukon and Adeimantus form the 
immediate preface to the striking and elaborate description 
which he goes through, of his new state of society, nor do they 
receive any other answer than what is implied in that description. 
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Plato indirectly confesses that he cannot answer them, assuming 
social institutions to continue unreformed: and his reform is 
sufficiently fundamental. 1 


1 X omitted to notice the Dialogue of Plato entitled Euthydemus, wherein 
Sokratfis is introduced in conversation with the two persons called Sophists, 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, who are represented as propounding a 
number of verbal quibbles, assertions of double sense, arising from equivocal 
grammar or syntax—fallacies of mere diction, without the least plausibility 
as to the sense—specimens of jest anil hoax (p. 27S B). They are de¬ 
scribed as extravagantly conceited, while Sokrates is painted with his usual 
affectation of deference and modesty. He himself, during a part of the 
dialogue, carries on conversation in his own dialectical manner with the 
youthful Kleinias; who is then handed over to be taught by Euthydemus 
and Dionysodorus; so that the contrast between their style of questioning, 
and that of Sokrates, is forcibly brought out. 

To bring out this contrast, appears to me the main purpose of the dia¬ 
logue—us has already been remarked by Socher and others (see Stallbaum, 
Prolegom. ad Euthydem. p. 15-65) : but its construction, its manner, and 
its result (previous to the concluding conversation between Sokratfis and 
Kriton separately), is so thoroughly comic, that Asl, on this and other 
grounds, rejects it as spurious and. unworthy of Plato (see Ast, liber Platons 
Leben und Schriflen, p. 414-418). 

Without agreeing in AsPs inference, I recognise the violence of the cari¬ 
cature which Plato has here presented under the characters of Euthydemus 
and Dionysodorus. And it is for this reason, among many others, that I 
protest the more emphatically against the injustice of Staubaum and the 
commentators generally, who consider these two persons as disciples of 
Protagoras, and samples of what is called “ Sophistics ”—the Sophistical 
Practice—the Sophists generally. There is not the smallest ground for 
considering these two men as disciples of Protagoras, who is presented to 
us, even by Plato himself, under an aspect as totally different from them as 
it is possible to imagine. Euthydemus and Dionysodorus are described, by 
Plato himself in this very dialogue, as old men who had been fencing- 
masters, and who had only within the last two years applied themselves to 
the eristic or controversial dialogue (Euthyd. c. I, p. 272 C; c. 3, p. 273 
E). Schleiermacher himself accounts their personal importance so mean, 
that he thinks Plato could not have intended to attack them, hut meant to 
attack AnlisthenSs and the Megaric school of philosophers (Prolegom. ad 
Euthydem. vol. iii. pp. 403, 404, of bis translation of Plato). So con¬ 
temptible does Plato esteem them, that Krito blames Sokrates for having so 
far degraded himself as to be seen talking with them before many persons 
(p. 305 B, c. 30). 

The name of Protagoras occurs only once in the dialogue, in reference to 
the doctrine, started by Euthydemus, that false propositions or contra¬ 
dictory propositions were impossible, because no one could either think 
about, or talk about, that which was not or the non-existent (p. 284 A ; 
286 C). This doctrine is said by Sokratfis to have been much talked of 
“ by Protagoras and by men yet earlier than he.” It is idle to infer from 
such a passage any connexion or analogy between these men and Prota¬ 
goras—as Stallbaum labours to do throughout his Prolegomena; affirming 
(in his note on p. 286 C) most incorrectly, that Protagoras maintained this 
doctrine about rb pi) h or the non-existent, because he had too great faith 
in Hi- -vid-nr- of tb- 1 “ns"!—wh-r-»» we know from Pinto tl-t it V H jte 
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I call particular attention to this circumstance, without which 
we cannot fairly estimate the Sophists, or practical teachers 
of Athens, face to face with their accuser-general—Plato. He 
was a great and systematic theorist, whose opinions on ethics, 
politics, cognition, religion, &c., were all wrought into harmony 
by his own mind, and stamped with that peculiarity which is 
the mark of an original intellect. So splendid an effort of 
speculative genius is among the marvels of the Grecian world. 
His dissent from all the societies which he saw around him, not 
merely democratical, but oligarchical and despotic also, was of 
the deepest and most radical character. Nor did he delude 
himself by the belief, that any partial amendment of that which 
he saw around could bring about the end which he desired: he 
looked to nothing short of a new genesis of the man and the 
citizen, with institutions calculated from the beginning to work 
out the full measure of perfectibility. His fertile scientific 
imagination realised this idea in the “ Republic.” Eut that very 
systematic and original character, which lends so much value 
and charm to the substantive speculations of Plato, counts as a 
deduction from his trustworthiness as critic or witness, in refer¬ 
ence to the living agents whom he saw at work in Athens and 
other cities, as statesmen, generals, or teachers. His criticisms 
are dictated by his own point of view, according to which the 
entire society was corrupt, and all the instruments who carried 
on its functions were of essentially base metal. Whoever will 
read either the “ Gorgias ” or the “ Republic," will see in how 
sweeping and indiscriminate a manner he passes his sentence 
of condemnation. Not only all the Sophists and all the 
Rhetors 1 —but all the musicians and dithyrambic or tragic 
poets—all the statesmen, past as well as present, not excepting 
even the great PeriklSs—receive from his hands one common 
stamp of dishonour. Every one of these men is numbered by 

rise with Parmenides, who rejected the evidence of the senses entirely (see 
Plato, Sophist. 24, p. 237 A, with Heindorf and StaUbaum’s notes). 
Diogenes Laertius (ix. 8, S 3 ) falsely asserts that Protagoras was the first to 
broach the doctrine, and even cites as his witness Plato in the Euthydemus, 
where the exact contrary is stated. 'Whoever broached it first—it was a 
doctrine following plausibly from the then received Realism, and Plato was 
long perplexed before he could solve the difficulty to his own satisfaction 
(Thecetet. p. 187 D). 

I do not doubt that there were in Athens persons who abused the dia¬ 
lectical exercise for frivolous puzzles, and it was well for Plato to compose a 
dialogue exhibiting the contrast between these men and SobratSs. But to 
treat Euthydemus and Dionysodorus as samples of “ The Sophists,” is 
altogether unwarranted. 

1 Plato, Gorrias, c, 57, 58, pp. 502, 503. 
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Plato among the numerous category of flatterers, who minister 
to the immediate gratification and to the desires of the people, 
without looking to their permanent improvement, or making 
them morally better. “ PeriklSs and Kimon (says SokratSs in 
the * Gorgias ’) are nothing but servants or ministers who supply 
the immediate appetites and tastes of the people ; just as the 
baker and the confectioner do in their respective departments, 
without knowing or caring whether the food will do any real 
good—a point which the physician alone can determine. As 
ministers, they are clever enough : they have provided the city 
amply with tribute, walls, docks, ships, and such other follies: but 
I (SokratSs) am the only man in Athens who aim, so far as my 
strength permits, at the true purpose of politics—the mental im¬ 
provement of the people ." 1 So wholesale a condemnation betrays 
itself as the offspring, and the consistent offspring, of systematic 
peculiarity of vision—the prejudice of a great and able mind. 

It would be not less unjust to appreciate the Sophists or the 
statesmen of Athens from the point of view of Plato, than the 
present teachers and politicians of England or France from 
that of Mr. Owen or Fourier. Both the one and the other 
class laboured for society as it stood at Athens: the statesmen 
carried on the business of practical politics, the Sophist trained 
up youth for practical life in all its departments, as family men, 
citizens, and leaders—to obey as well as to command. Both 
accepted the system as it stood, without contemplating the 
possibility of a new birth of society: both ministered to certain 
exigencies, held their anchorage upon certain sentiments, and 
bowed to a certain morality, actually felt among the living men 
around them. That which Plato says of the statesmen of 
Athens is perfectly true—that they were only servants or 
ministers of the people. He, who tried the people and the 

1 Plato, Gorgias, c. 72, 73, p, 517 (Sokrates speaks). 'AKtfieis dpa ot 
IpirpooBev xdyot \]<tav, fare otSiva fifiets terpev &vSpa hyaBhy yeyovSra ri 
noXtTlKa iv rySe i-jj rrdXel. 

SatpSyte, aid’ 4yi> ifieyu toStovs (Perikles and Kimon) &s yeteuK&yavs 
elvat iriXeas, hXXi pot loKovn ray ye yuy Biaieovucirepot ytyovlyox /ml 
paXKav ain't re iimoplfytv T f rrdXei &y IveBi/itt. ‘AXXb ykp peraBi$i(ety rks 
imBuplas /cal pi] brirphreiv, irelBovres /cal fiia£&pevot M touts, BBey fpeXAoy 
Stptlvous BiretrBat al itoXtrat, &s faros tlrreTy, aiiblv robrau Stetptpov iieeivaf 
Ihrep pbyav ipyoy ierrlv ayaBov rroXtrov. 

"Ano yap tsauppocrbuTis /cal Bueatoabvsis, Xtpeuay /cal retx&y /cal yeaplav /cal 
tpipaiy teal roiobruy ipxvaptay ipurarAtjitaen rfy y stlXar (e. 74, p. 519 A). 

Olpat (says Sokratgs, c. 77 , p. 521 D) per' bxlyav ’AStiwcW, Iwc fti) etrru 
pbuos, iirtxetpeXy rp Sis iXi/Bas mAirucjj rSx*V K< & srptbrnty t& raXiruti 
piyos ray yuy, &r « oiy ob rrpbs %dpty xiyuv robs Xbyovs ots Xbya iiedorore, 
aXXi irpbs rb (SeKrtirrov, ob rrpis rb tyurrov, &c. 
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entire society by comparison with an imaginary standard of his 
own, might deem all these ministers worthless in the lump, as 
carrying on a system too bad to be mended; but nevertheless 
the difference between a competent and an incompetent 
minister—between Perikles and Nikias—was of unspeakable 
moment to the security and happiness of the Athenians. What 
the Sophists on their part undertook, was, to educate young 
men so as to make them better qualified for statesmen or 
ministers j and Protagoras would have thought it sufficient 
honour to himself—as well as sufficient benefit to Athens, 
which assuredly it would have been—if he could have inspired 
any young Athenian with the soul and the capacities of his 
friend and companion Perikles. 

So far is Plato from considering the Sophists as the corrupters 
of Athenian morality, that he distinctly protests against that 
supposition, in a remarkable passage of the “ Republic.” It is 
(he says) the whole people, or the society, with its established 
morality, intelligence, and tone of sentiment, which is intrin¬ 
sically vicious j the teachers of such a society must be vicious 
also, otherwise their teaching would not be received; and even 
if their private teaching were ever so good, its effect would be 
washed away, except in some few privileged natures, by the 
overwhelming deluge of pernicious social influences . 1 Nor let 
any one imagine (as modern readers are but too ready to 
understand it) that this poignant censure is intended for Athens 
so far forth as a democracy. Plato was not the man to preach 
king-worship, or wealth-worship, as social or political remedies: 
he declares emphatically that not one of the societies then 
existing was such that a truly philosophical nature could be 
engaged in active functions under it . 2 These passages would 
be alone sufficient to repel the assertions of those who denounce 

1 This passage is in Republ. vi. 6, p. 493 seq. I put the first words of 
the passage (which is too long to bo cited, but which richly deserves to be 
read, entire) in the translation given by Stallbaum in bis note. 

Soknitfis says to Adeimantus—“An tu quoque putas esse quidem 
sophistas, homines privatos, qui corrumpunt juventutem in quScunque re 
mentione dignfi; nee illud temen animadvertisti et tibi persuasisti, quod 
multo magis debebas, ipsos Athenienses turpissimos esse ahorem cor¬ 
ruptees ? s 

Yet the commentator who translates this passage, dees not scruple (in 
his Prolegomena to the Republic, p. xliv., xlv., as well as to the Dialogues) 
to heap upon the Sophists aggravated charges, as the actual corrupters of 
Athenian morality. 

a Plato, Repub. vi. II , p. 497 B. nySe/tlay &£lav eivai t$>v vvv nurd- 
aramv rrjs ipAotroQov &c. 

, Compare Plato, Epistol. vii, p. 325 A. 
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the Sophists as poisoners of Athenian morality, on the alleged 
authority of Plato. 

Nor is it at all more true that they were men of mere words, 
and made their pupils no better—a charge just as vehemently 
pressed against Sokrates as against the Sophists—and by the 
same class of enemies, such as Anytus , 1 * * Aristophanes, Eupolis, 
&c. It was mainly from Sophists like Hippias that the 
Athenian youth learnt what they knew of geometry, astronomy, 
and arithmetic: but the range of what is called special science, 
possessed even by the teacher, was at that time very limited ; 
and the matter of instruction communicated was expressed 
under the general title of “ Words or Discourses,” which were 
always taught by the Sophists, in connexion with thought and 
in reference to a practical use. The capacities of thought, 
speech and action—are conceived in conjunction by Greeks 
generally, and by teachers like Isokratgs and Quintilian 
especially; and when young men in Greece, like the Boeotian 
Proxenus, put themselves under training by Gorgias or any 
other Sophist—it was with a view of qualifying themselves, not 
merely to speak, but to act.* 

Most of the pupils of the Sophists (as of Sokrates s himself) 
were young men of wealth ; a fact, at which Plato sneers, and 
others copy him, as if it proved that they cared only about high 
pay. But I do not hesitate to range myself on the side of 
IsokratGs , 4 * * * * 9 and to contend that the Sophist himself had much 
to lose by corrupting his pupils (an argument used by Sokratgs 
in defending himself before the Dikastery, and just as valid 
in defence of Protagoras or Prodikus # ) and strong personal 
interest in sending them forth accomplished and virtuous—that 
the best taught youth were decidedly the most free from crime 
and the most active towards good—that among the valuable 

1 Anytus was the accuser of Sokrates s his enmity to the Sophists may be 

seen in Plato, Meno, 5. giC. 

9 Xenoph. Anabas. ii. 6 . Upi^tvox—tbSbt psipdxioy &v breBi/ui ytviaiai 
iriip rb. pey&Xa ir pirrtiv ix avis' xa! tii rairrjv rpv ivibvjilar fitmce 

ropyitf hpybpiar rp Atavrlvip. .... Totrobruv S’ briBup&r, trtpiSpa trSijMf 

aS xal tovto e?x<p, Sri robruv olBiv kv BiXoi KraaSat /isrh htutlar, iXAi abr 
rp SiKaltp xel xaAp pert StT» roiiraV rvyydvttp, &vta « robrrnf pdf. 

Proxenus, as described by bis friend Xenophon, was certainly a man who 
did no dishonour to the moral teaching of Gorgias. 

The connexion between thought, speech, and action, is seen even in the 
jests of Aristophanes upon the purposes of Sokrates and the Sophists— 

Ni Kay vpirrav xal 0 ovXeior xal rp y\Prrp irokeplfav (Nubes, 418), 

9 Plato, Apol. Sokr. 0. 10, p. 23 C. Protagoras, p. 328 C. 

* See Isokr. Or. xv. De Perm. s. 218, 233, 235,245, 254, 257. 

1 Plato, Apol. Sokrat, c. 13, p. 23 D. 
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ideas and feelings which a young Athenian had in his mind as 
well as among the good pursuits which he followed, those 
which he learnt from the Sophists counted nearly as the best— 
that, if the contrary had been the fact, fathers would not have 
continued so to send their sons, and pay their money. It was 
not merely that these teachers countervailed in part the tempta¬ 
tions to dissipated enjoyment, but also that they were personally 
unconcerned in the acrimonious slander and warfare of party in 
his native city—that the topics with which they familiarised 
him were, the general interests and duties of men and citizens— 
that they developed the germs of morality in the ancient 
legends (as in Prodikus’s fable), and amplified in his mind all 
the undefined cluster of associations connected with the great 
words of morality—that they vivified in him the sentiment of 
Pan-Hellenic brotherhood—and that in teaching him the art of 
persuasion , 1 they could not but make him feel the dependence 
in which he stood towards those who were to be persuaded, 
together with the necessity under which he lay of so conducting 
himself as to conciliate their good will. 

The intimations given in Plato, of the enthusiastic reception 
which Protagoras, Prodikus, and Other Sophists 2 met with in 
the various cities—the description which we read (in the 
dialogue called “ Protagoras ’’) of the impatience of the youthful 
Hippokiates, on hearing of the arrival of the Sophist, insomuch 
that he awakens Sokrates before daylight, in order to obtain an 
introduction to the newcomer and profit by his teaching—the 
readiness of such rich young men to pay money, and to devote 
time and trouble, for the purpose of acquiring a personal 
superiority apart from their wealth and station—the ardour 
with which Kallias is represented as employing his house for 
the hospitable entertainment, and his fortune for the aid, of the 
Sophists—all this makes upon my mind an impression directly 
the reverse of that ironical and contemptuous phraseology with 
which it is set forth by Plato. Such Sophists had nothing to 
recommend them except superior knowledge and intellectual 
force, combined with an imposing personality, making itself 
felt in their lectures and conversation. It is to this that the 
admiration was shown; and the fact that it was so shown, 
brings to view the best attributes of the Greek, especially the 
Athenian, mind. It exhibits those qualities of which Periklfis 

1 See these points strikingly put by Isokrates—in the Orat. xv. De Per- 
mutatdone, throughout, especially in sect. 294, 297,305, 307—and again by 
Xenoph. Memotab. i. 2, to, in reference to the teaching of Sokratds. 

* See a striking passage in Plato’s Republic, x. c. 4, p. 600 C. 
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made emphatic boast in his celebrated funeral oration 1 —con¬ 
ception of public speech as a practical thing, not meant as an 
excuse for inaction, but combined with energetic action, and 
turning it to good account by full and open discussion before¬ 
hand—profound sensibility to the charm of manifested intellect, 
without enervating the powers of execution or endurance. 
Assuredly a man like Protagoras, arriving in a city with all his 
train of admiration laid before him, must have known very little 
of his own interest or position, if he began to preach a low or 
corrupt morality. If it be true generally, as Voltaire has re¬ 
marked, that “any man who should come to preach a relaxed 
morality would be pelted,” much more would it be true of a 
Sophist like Protagoras, arriving in a foreign city with all the 
prestige of a great intellectual name, and with the imagination 
of youths on fire to hear and converse with him,—that any 
similar doctrine would destroy his reputation at once. Num¬ 
bers of teachers have made their reputation by inculcating 
overstrained asceticism j it will be hard to find an example of 
success in the opposite vein . 2 


1 Thucyd. ii 40. eptKotrorpoOfiev &nv paKanlat — 06 roiis A iyovs rots 
Hpynts 0\a0ijp ijyoifievoi—btatpepivrus real riSe fyopep, &trre ro\pav re 
at aural pihtara «ol rtpl Hr Imxetpirropev itc\oylCecr6a!. 

3 In an able and interesting criticism on these volumes (in the “ Quarterly 
Review,” No. clxxv. Ait. ii. p. 53) the general drift of my remarks on the 
Sophists is stated in the following terse and perspicuous manner t— 

“ It is enough here to state, as briefly as possible, the contrast between 
Mr. Grote’s view and the popular representation of the Sophists. Accord¬ 
ing to the common notion, they were a sect; according to him, they were a 
class or profession. According to the common view, they were the propa¬ 
gators of demoralising doctrines, and of what irom them are termed 
‘sophistical’ argumentations. According to Mr. Grote, they were the 
regular teachers of Greek morality, neither above nor below the standard of 
the age. According to the common view, Socrates was the great opponent 
of the Sophists, and Plato his natural successor in the same combat. 
According to Mr. Grote, Socrates was the great representative of the 
Sophists, distinguished from them only by his higher eminence, and by the 
peculiarity of his life and teaching. According to the common view, Plato 
and his followers were the authorised teachers, the established clergy of the 
Greek nation,—and the Sophists the dissenters. According to Mr. Giote, 
the Sophists were the established clergy, and Plato was the dissenter—the 
Socialist, who attacked the Sophists (as he attacked the poets and the 
statesmen) not as a particular sect, but as one of the existing orders of 
society.” 
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